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/^ '^ EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 



Committee on Expenditures in the 

Navy Department, 
House of Representatives, 

Monday, June 12, 1911, 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy 
(chairman) presiding. 
The witness J. W. Lucas was duly sworn by the chairman. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. W. LUCAS, 922 PElTirSYLVAHIA 
AVEBTTJE SE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

' The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, this is ifr. Lucas, who 
has been in the employ of the Navy Department. Mr. Lucas, where 
have you been employed in the Navy Department and for how long ? 

Mr. Lucas. I was employed in the general storekeeper's office for 
about 13 years. 

The Chairman. In what position ? 

Mr. Lucas. I was employed in the general storekeeper's office at 
the navy yard here at Washington, D. C, and I have been employed 
down there about 13 years. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Are you employed there now ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. The present storekeeper came there on the 
1st of July of last year, and he commenced his erratic doings, and 
found fault with me and several others there. The first tiling he did 
was to change me from the work I had been on for nine years. That 
is a statement of what actually happened to me. I will tell other 
things afterwards. Of course, after he did all that he could against 
me, he went to work in January and changed me from my theil 
Employment and sent me down to another part of the yard to work — 
that is, to do work that was entirely new to me. Then he found fault 
with that, and said I was not coinpetent. He accused me of all kinda 
of negligence, and told me that I was not competent and used pro- 
fanity and that sort of stuff. 

The Chairman. What was your employment ? 

Mr. Lucas. I was employed as bookkeeper in charge of the balance- 
sheet work. For nine years I was in charge of that work. Then, on 
January 15, I was sent down on this other job, and Mr. Strohecker 
was put in my position. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that he was made bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. I was put down as an official weigher of the navy yard, 
awa}^ down in an outlying place, where I weighed nothing but coal; 
I weighed coal cars. 

3 
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4 EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Miller. Was there any bookkeeping connected with that work ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the pay of your position as bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. I was getting $1,200 and he recommended my reduc- 
tion from $3.84 to $2.48. I refused to take that reduction, and I 
resigned on the 1st of May. 

The Chairman. Two dollars and forty-eight cents was your salary 
as weigher ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by $2.48 ? 

Mr. Lucas. I mean $2.48 per diem. 

Mr. Miller. You refer to trie storekeeper 

Mr. Lucas (interposing). I mean the general storekeeper of the 
Davv yard. The present storekeeper is Paymaster J. H. Merriam, 
of the Navy. He found all kinds of fault with me, and said that my 
work was unsatisfactory. Of course, when a man has been in the 

f)osition of bookkeeper for nine years and has given satisfaction, it 
ooks as though a new man ought not to find fault with him within 
two months and recommend his reduction. Then the present store- 
keeper proceeded to change the system of work to a system that 
suited his fancy, and he put entirely new men on the work. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you, so the committee will hear it 
and bear it in mind, the name of the man who succeeded you. You 
stated his name was Strohecker ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is he any more satisfactory ? Does he seem able 
to- meet the demands of the position? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

!Mr. McKinley. Are you speaking of the general storekeeper or the 
bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. I am speaking of the bookkeeper. 

The Chairman. Mr. Memam is the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. How many employees are there in that department ? 

Mr. Lucas. Forty-four or forty-five, or something Uke that. 

Mr. McKinley. How many bookkeepers are employed there ? 

Mr. Lucas. There are about six or eight doing bookkeeping work. 
There are about three or four men appointed as bookkeepers and 
rated as bookkeepers. 

Mr. Miller. What was that man Strohecker doing before he was 
put on this work ? 

Mr. Lucas. He had been in charge of the officers' fuel account. 
Thev pay these officers so much allowance as a coal allowance. 

Mr. MxjKinley. It was really bookkeeping work ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Why did they change your position ? 

Mr. Lucas. Well, after I had been for nine years in the service, one 
man comes in and in 60 days says that I am incompetent. The whole 
system down there was changed; the present general storekeeper 
went in and changed the system, no matter whether it suited the 
work of the office or not. fie changed, but I do not know about his 
authority. 

Mr. McKinley. What was he before he was appointed storekeeper ? 

Mr.. Lucas. He was the assistant for a few months, and before that 
he was the paymaster on some ship. He knows very little about the 
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work. On one occasion he came down to me and said: *^Mr. Lucas, 
I would like to know something about these accounts/' I said: 
*^What do you want to know?'' He said: **What do you mean by 
A, B, C, and D accounts?" I explained it to him, and he said: *^I 
am glad you told me that, because I'll be damned if I know anything 
about it. ' 

The Chaibman. Well, do you know of anybody else who has been 
removed from his position or shoved out of tne service ? What about 
Mr. Simms ? 

Mr. Lucas. They dismissed Mr. Simms. He was keeping books in 
yard No. 10, and tney fixed up some charges on him, but he had influ- 
ence enough to stave it off, and all they did was to reprimand him 
and suspend him for 10 days without pay. 

The Chairman. Do you know on what ground this was done ? 

Mr. Lucas. I can not tell you; they claim that he was intoxicated) 
but I understand he proved that he was not. I do not know what the 
ground was. 

The Chairman. I asked this with a view of getting at things that are 
coming to me. 

Mr. Lucas. I know a lot of material to tell you; and if you 'mil give 
me pointers, I will do so. 

The Chairman. Go ahead in your own way. 
. Mr. Lucas. The general storekeeper has changed the system of 
books down there by making all the men who issue material on stub 
requisition to make daily receipts and expenditures, thereby doubling 
the work of the office; by having a store laborer and a carpenter to 
keep books; by piecing tne stub requisitions, which is contrary to the 
civil-service regulations, as none but men who are appointed n*om the 
civil service are eligble to do bookkeeping work. 

The Chairman, rlease explain that. 

Mr. Lucas. You understand that they issue material there for all 
of these departments. 

Mr. Miller. By material, do you mean the material used in the 
navy yard — such as iron, lumber, brass, and all that ? 
, Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And accounts are kept of that material ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; it is issued 06 stub requisition; the store- 
keeper issues it out on the order of any head of a shop which uses it, 
and they give us a stub. 

Mr. Miller. Take a specific case in any one of the departments of 
the yard. Suppose they want some brass, take a case like that, who 
draws the material ? 

Mr. Lucas. The man who needs the material; the foreman of the 
shop or the master mechanic of the shop; he draws the stub requisi- 
tion, as we call it, and the material is issued out, and then the price 
of the material is put right there in that place on the stub, and he 
holds one end of it and the other end is turned into the main office, 
and they make up a daily balance sheet. That is the system of the 
storekeeper. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What was the system before ? 

Mr. Lucas. They did not have any daily balance sheet at all. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Was it just happy-go-lucky ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; it was sent m every day, but the material was 
issued on these stubs and sent into the store, and then the man made 
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a record of it^ and compared accounts at the end of the month. But 
this system of daily balances and receipts is something that has been 
recently started. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Do you think it a wrong system to have a daily 
report ? 

Mr. Lucas. It doubles the work down there. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. If you kept no books at all you would not have 
Any work to do ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; we would not have any work then; but I am 
telling you how this was never done before, and it is not in the regu- 
lations to do that kind of business. They price this stuflF. Where 
the stub is issued for lumber, the carpenter, the man to whom the 
lumber is issued, has to price the card. 

Mr. Miller. Does lie put on the card the value. and the quantity 
6i the material he needs ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; and figures on them the imit price. 

Mr. Miller. And one of your complaints is that the foreman of 
the shop, who makes the requisition, does some bookkeeping by 
filling out that requisition card, and then the one who handles the 
material which is suppUed does bookkeeping by making a notation of 
the value and quantity of the material ? 

Mr. Lucas. I am not making any kick about the man who makes 
out the stub, but putting this price on it — that is bookkeeping work. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What does the bookkeeper know about the price ? 

Mr. Lucas. They keep the books on all this material and know 
the prices of it. 

Tne Chairman. You think that the bookkeeper who receives this 
material and knows the price of it is better able to price it than the 
man who simply ph^^ically handles it on the work ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Please give the committee some general statement 
in regard to the purchase of supplies. 

Mr. Lucas. They are purchased by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts and the Navy ray Office. They send in a requisition from 
the yard; it goes from the head of the department that asks for it, 
and comes to the general storekeeper. Then it goes from there to the 
Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts, and if it is material that they buy 
on contract, the Bureau of Supplies and Accoimts offers a contract 
and asks for bids on it, and if it is not to be bought on contract, they 
buy through the Navy Pay Office. 

Mr. Faison. Suppose you want to purchase 10,000 feet of lumber; 
who would buy it ? 

Mr. Lucas. The Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts, if it is a large 
amount. They would ask for bids on it and, as I understand it, the 
lowest bidder would get the contract. 

Mr. Faison. And when you get that lumber, suppose the price of 
it is $20 per 1,000 feet. We will suppose that is the price given the 
general storekeeper; $20 per 1,000 feet. Now, suppose, for instance, 
a carpenter wants 10,000 feet of that lumber. Now, as I understand 
it, under the old system he would simply make out this card and 
order the lumber, and the price would be fixed or filled in by the 
bookkeepers, in the first instance, who had been doing that work, 
whereas now, since the rule has been changed, the carpenter adds a 
memorandum giving the price of the lumber ? 
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Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. Where would that make any delay, if he prices it 
^t $15 per 1,000 feet and you price it' at $15 per 1,000 feetf What 
<iifference does it make ? 

Mr. Lucas. He formerly simply checked the material, but he did 
not put any price on it; it was issued to him, but he did not put any 
price on it. 

Mr. DoREMUS. When that card came back to you you put the 
price on it, $15 or $20 per 1,000 feet? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUS. And he put the same price on it that you do ? 
' Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a que^tion, in ordet that I may 
get at it by degrees. Do you know anything of the existence of a 
contract with one J. B. Kendall for the purchase of a lot of material 
from him, or as to what price he turned it in at, or at what price it 
was paid for, and what price was marked on it ? Or do you know of 
any trouble that grew out of that contract between any of the book- 
keepers and those in charge of the office at that time ? 

Mr. Lucas. I do not know particularly about that. 

The Chairman. State whatever you Imow about it. 

Mr. Lucas. So far as I can recollect about the matter, the material 
was baught, and there was some shake-up about the price of it — that 
is, about the exorbitant price — and one of the clerks in the office, Mr. 
Sims, complained to the general storekeeper about it. They went 
to work and looked up a lot of contracts, and found that this J. B. 
Kendall's firm was getting about 10 to 15 cents per pound more than 
they oiight to have been paid for it. 

The Chairman. That was a contract for soft steel ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. I do not know what was done about it, 
except that they were told to keep their mouths shut. They were 
told to keep quiet about it, and how they arranged it we have never 
been able to nnd out, except that they fixed the matter up with the 
Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts, and the clerk who had the matter 
in charge at the yard was ordered to strike the diiFerence from his 
books. That was underr the reign of Inspector Carpenter. Mr. Siins 
was the gentleman who had it in charge. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Who was the Secretary of the Navy at that time? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Lon^, I think. 

The Chairman. The statement I want to make is this: The state- 
ment has be£ji made that some party in the office down there discov- 
ered and pointed out many frauds which were being perpetrated 
against the Government in the pay office. These frauds were inves- 
tigated with as little publicity as possible. The statements made 
concerning these frauds were verified, but, of course, the bills that 
had been paid could not be gotteyi back, but many of them were 
held up. Some of them were canceled, and one contract alone which 
had been partly ffiled was canceled, and that contract, calling for 
more than $60,000, was compromised for less than one-sixth of that 
amount. It is said that the party who made these discoveries by 
this one stroke saved the Grovernment more than he had ever 
received or will ever receive from it. It appears that this employee 
Was instructed to say nothing about it, and was further instructed 
that any further investigations along that line would probably result 
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in his separation from the service. He was ordered to examine all 
requisitions and furnished with a stamp certifying over his name on 
every requisition that he had ^examined it and found the prices cor- 
rect. As I understand, from what I have learned about this particu- 
lar matter, there was quite a large contract with this man Kendall, 
which was negotiated through Mr. Carpenter and passed on by Mr. 
Fraley ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And when this gentleman came to investigate it 
he found that these articles were furnished away above the current 
price. Can you tell us anything about that ? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Sims can tell you more about that than I can. He 
was directly concerned in that matteer. 

The Chairman. He was the bookkeeper at that time ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; he had charge of it at that time. 

The Chairman. What was the general outcome of that investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. Lucas. The general round-up was that Mr. Sims was ordered 
to keep quiet, and they compromised the matter with Mr. Kendall by 
his taking a reduction in the figures on that contract, and they fixed 
it up in the pay office and the Bureau of SuppHes and Accounts. 

mr. DoRBMus. Did the Government lose anything on that contract ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

IMr. DoREMUS. How much did it lose ? 

Mr. Lucas. I can not tell you. 

The Chairman. What are Mr. Sims's initials ? 

Mr. Lucas. J. B. Sims.. 

The Chairman. Is this man Carpenter, who negotiated this con- 
tract, stiU in the employ of the Government ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; he is on duty at present in the Boston Navy 
Yard. 

The Chairman. Where is Mr. Fraley ? 

Mr. Lucas. He is retired. 

The Chairman. Do you know how long ago that occurrence took 
place ? 

Mr. Lucas. I 6an not tell you. It has been seven years, I guess. 

The Chairman. Who was, the man in authority at that time? 

Mr. Lucas. The general storekeeper was Mr. Carpenter. 
^ The Chairman. Do you know wnat position he holds now ? 
PPMr. Lucas. He is still in the Pay Corps as a pay inspector. I 
think he is in charge of the navy pay office in Boston. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, that was a large contract, 
involving some $10,000, and that when Mr. Sims called the store- 
keeper's attention to the fact that the prices were away beyond 
what they ought to have been he was advised to keep quiet, and 
that from that time he dates the beginning of his downfall ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And in the meantime the man responsible for 
this transaction continues in the Government service ? 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is this man,, Mr. Sims, the one who was charged 
with being drunk ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But, as I understand from Mr. Lucas, the charges 

re not sustained ? 
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Mr. Lucas. Now, Judge, I was talking to other people about it 
down there, and I will give you the name of a man named Brown* 
in^ He says he will come before you at any time. 

The Chairman. The fact is, there is a great deal of confusion 
down there and a lot of people do not know where they are at. The 
office seems to be in confusion, and how are we to get at it ? 

Mr. Lucas. This man — it is a bold assertion to make — but the 
man appears to me to be very nervous and under the influence of 
something. I do not know what is the matter with him. 

Mr. McKinley. To whom do you refer ? 

Mr. Lucas. I refer to the present general storekeeper, J. H. Mer- 
riam, who is the son of the former Director of the Census. 

Mr. McKjnley. He is an officer in the Navy, is he not ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Another matter occurs to me, and I want to ask 
you about it 

Mr. Lucas (interposing). I was talking to Mr. Browning Saturday 
evening, and he said that he will appear before the committee and 

five them such information as he can. He can tell about the special 
eposits, the automobile, and all of the deposits of these officers in 
the vard. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you about this list of employees 
here. There is one by the name of N. H. Spicknall, who is employed 
at $3.76 per day. What is his employment? 

Mr. Lucas. He is employed as a house joiner. He is a carpenter. 

The Chairman. How long has he been there ? 

Mr. Lucas. I do not know; I would not like to say; but I guess 
he has been there seven or eight years. 

The Chairman. I want to ask, do you know who he has worked 
for, whether for the Government or for the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Spicknall has had charge of the lumber shed, and 
issues material. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about any material issued 
that went to the storekeeper that was never charged on the books 
in the navy yard, and, if so, what it was used for ? 

Mr. Lucas. Lumber was issued there for his boat, and I know, 
when I was in office, I asked him what became of the stub requisition, 
and the paymaster said it was in his desk, and to hold it until he said 
let it go. That was used for building a motor boat for the store- 
keeper. 

The Chairman. Was the boat for the Government ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; for Mr. Merriam himself . 

The Chairman. Did he have it as his private property? 
. Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that lumber was gotten from the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of building a motor boat for Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the stub was not turned in ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How much did it amount to ? 

Mr. Lucas. I can not tell. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Did it amount to as much as $5 ? 

Mr. Lucas. It amounted to $50 or $60, I should judge. 

Mr. Miller. Where was this boat constructed ? 
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Mr. Lucas. In a cellar of the building; ceDar No. 2, in the navy 
yard. 

The Chairman. Who was employed in the construction of that 
boat? 

Mr. Lucas. A carpenter was doing the carpenter work on it. 

The Chairman. W as that charged to the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Browning can tell you more about that than I can. 
He said Mr. Merriam had deposited $20 to pay for the work, but that 
the deposit was used up. 1 think he saia tnere was $60 or $70 of 
labor on it, and that is all he paid on it — that is, the $20. 

The Chairman. And it was done for the benefit of the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; it was for the benefit of Mr. Merriam. 

The Chairman. Do you know Thomas E. Trazzafe ? 

Mr. Lucas. He was the carpenter; he worked on the boat all the 
time, for five or six weeks, I suppose. 

The Chairman. For which a deposit of $20 was made ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was there any charge on your books about that 
work ? 

Mr. Lucas. Not while I was there. 

The Chairman. When were you taken oil ? 

Mr. Lucas. I was removed from there in January, and resigned in 
May. 

The Chairman. Do you know George Lawrie, who is employed at 
$2 per day ? 

Mr. Lucas. He is a laborer detailed to do messenger work for the 
general storekeeper. I was talking to him Saturday evening, and 
asked him what he was doing. He said he was blacking the pay- 
master's shoes and attending to his automobile and also looking out 
for his motor boat. I asked him what else he did, and asked him if 
he did any work for the office. He said: *^I suppose I am assistant 
messenger to the messenger, and take messages to the commandant's 
office, about two a day, and about a half an hour at each time." 
That is all he does for the Government. 

The Chairman. And the balance of his time is put in where ? 

Mr. Lucas. With Mr. Merriam. 

The Chairman. State whether any other laborers work for Mr. 
Merriam that way or not. 

Mr. Lucas. I do not know about any others directly, but the 
messenger does a good deal of work for him. 

The Chairman. Who is the messenger ? 

Mr. Lucas. His name is Dangerfield. 

The Chairman. It occurs to me that, from this list of employees, 
you might find out what they are all doing, whether working for the 
Government or somebody else. 

Mr. Lucas. That is a pretty big proposition; the whole thing is 
pretty deep. 

The Chairman. I got the idea somehow that two or three of these 
employees were doing more work for the paymaster than for the 
Government. Do you know who they are ? We have Trazzafe here 
working on the motor boat, and Spiclmall was the man furnishing the 
lumber, and Lawrie is a nominal messenger. Is there anybody else 
who does work for the general storekeeper ? 
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: Mr. Lucas. If t)iere is any man be wants, he takes him up there to 
do any work that he wants done. That is all I have to say. 
. The Chatrmak. Who has charge of the rolls and. can tell us about 
the laborers t 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Sarton has the rolls. 

Mr. Miller. Does Mr. Merriam have. an automobile belonging to 
the Grovemment t 

. Mr. Lucas. If it does not belong to him — that is, a httle run- 
about. 

Mr. Miller. Has any work been done on that t 

Mr. Lucas. I have seen the electrician work on it occasionally. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know the electrician ? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Momingstar has charge of it, because Mr. Mom- 
ingstar and Mr. Merriam are very friendly. He is the head electrician 
in the yard. 

The Chairman. What about Mr. Morningstar's material ? 

Mr. Lucas. He bought a lot of material — ^he was in the yards and 
docks department. He has control of all buildings in the jrard and 
they bought a lot of electrical material and put it in a certain build- 
ing there — I do not know which building it was — but they took a 
lot of material, and at the end of the fiscal year, or a couple of months 
or so, a whole lot of the material was gone and there was no money 
to pay for it. It amounted to about $8,000, 1 understand. So they 
wanted Mr. Momingstar to cover the material with stub requisitions, 
but when the time came to cover, the yards and docks did not have 
enough monev in their bureau to pay for it. So there was a big 
mix-up, and he straightened it out by having Mr. Momingstar to 
turn back some of the material. He had charge of that material 
that was brought into the yard and then he issues it to the department. 
There was a deficiency of some $8,000. 

The Chairman. In Mr. Momingstar^s accounts ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; they fixed it up some way or other; the gen- 
eral storekeeper and Mr. Momingstar arranged it. You know how 
they do all these things. 

Mr. Doremus. How do they keep a check on the amount of mate- 
rial on hand ? 

Mr. Lucas. The material on hand ? 

Mr. Doremus. Do you have a property clerk to keep track of the 
material down there ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; each department draws its material out as 
allowed by the Navy Department or the head of the bureau, and an 
amount of money is allowed each month for the running expenses of 
that month, and they can not overdraw that amount of money. 

Mr. Doremus. Now, suppose they have 100,000 feet of lumber on 
hand; does anybody keep a check on that lumber? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Carpenter had a tab on all lumber. 

Mr. Doremus. And that system you have mentioned appUes to all 
material coming into that yard ? 

The Chairman. Mr. Carpenter had charge of all that, and the 
whole thing goes through the bookkeepers ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; he was in charge of the material that they 
issue. 

Mr. Doremus. So they do have a system by which they can ascer- 
tain at any time how much material they have on hand ? 
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The Chairman. Along that line I want to ask you this question: 
If your books are kept right, and an account is kept of all material 
taken out, then your books ought to show what remains on hand. 
From what I can learn, your storekeeper carries about $10,000,000 
of material ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; every Quarter. 

The Chairman. And the only way he could tell what amount of 
material he has on hand would be by means of an actual inventory ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long since an actual inventory was taken of 
this material ? 

Mr. Lucas. Four years ago, and that was never completed. 

The Chairman. Somebody told me that an inventory had not been 
taken in 15 years. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Sims said they had not had a complete inventory 
in about 15 years. 

The Chairman. There has been none taken since you have been in 
there ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been there ? 

Mr. Lucas. Thirteen years. 

The Chairman. Who ought to do that ? 

Mr. Lucas. The general storekeeper. 

The Chairman. And during the 13 years that you have been there 
there has been no complete inventory made of the stock on hand ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; they attempted it about four years ago. They 
took an inventory of the small material, but when they got to the 
heavy material it made the oflftcer sick and he got tired of the job. 
. Mr. McKiNLEY. Is the general storekeeper an officer of the Navy? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. How long do they generaDy hold this position? 

Mr. Lucas. Three years is the term that they generally stay there. 

Mr. Miller. Is not the reason they have not had an inventory of 
the physical things due to the fact that it is practically impossible to 
make such an inventory and estimate the values? 

Mr. Lucas. They could make it if they wished. They said that 
several civilians could make the inventory in short order. 

Mr. Miller. Suppose they had 100,000 feet of lumber cut up and 
manufactured and put into a couple of launches. Could they tell the 
value of the lumber in those launches ? 

Mr. Lucas. They know exactly how they drew it out. 

The Chairman. You would want to know the value of it when it 
was checked out ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Has that department been managed without any 
system or order, so that with $10,000,000 stock on hand there has been 
no inventory in 15 years ? 

Mr. Lucas. That is what I understand; 

The Chairman. How can you tell whether it has been squandered 
or not ? 
• Mr. Lucas. It has not been inventoried. 

Mr. DoREMUs. The books ought to show the amount of material on 
hand. 
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Mr. Lucas. There is kept a stock card, and each card should show 
the amount of material on hand and each item of it, as well as the 
unit price of it. That could be worked out to the amount of money 
involved, and then they ought to be able to tell exactly how mucn 
material is in the yard. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Have you any fault to find with that system ? 

Mr. Lucas. It is not in my province to say that. 

The Chairman. They had a bookkeeper to keep accounts of all the 
expenditures, and all expenditures for material received should have 
been charged on the books, and when you subtract these withdrawals 
from material from the material on hand, then you ought to get the 
amount of material on hand. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Have you any reason to believe that the quantity 
of material on hand is less than the books show ? 

Mr. Lucas. I know it; I am positive it is. 

The Chairman. Can you givi any idea as to the amount of the 
stock on hand? The books, I understand, show $10,000,000. 

Mr. Lucas. The balance sheet shows $10,000,000 each quarter. I 
do not think there is anything like the amount on hand that the bal- 
ance sheet shows. 

The Chairman. Do you think it is possible that there is as much as 
$1,000,000 shortage? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; it is two or three million dollars short. 

Mr. Faison. You say that the general storekeeper changes about 
every three years ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How many have been there since you have been 
employed there during the 12 years? 

Mr. Lucas. We have had five in that time. 

Mr. Faison. And you have had no inventory taken and no balance 
sheet taken ? 

Mr. Lucas. The balance sheet is made every three months. 

Mr. Faison. But no inventory taken ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Can jou say ^rhether the balance sheet is right ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. And no inventory has been made during the last 12 
years? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; and Mr. Sims bears me out in that statement; 
he said there has been none made in 17 years. 

Mr. Faison. Does the law require that it shall be made ? 

Mr. Lucas. I do not kno^r; I do not know whether the law requires 
that or not. 

Mr. Faison. If I took charge of a business, I would want to get an 
inventory. 

Mr. Lucas. I am running a small business myself, and take an 
inventory every year to see where I stand. 

Mr. Faison. If there is to be a change of management, the man 
taking charge should require it. 

Mr. Lucas. I was talking to a gentleman and he said if you want 
to go at this thing in the right way, it would be a good idea to get the 
chief clerk of the auditor's office and also the clerk in charge of the 
manufacturing plant, a man named Reeves^ because they could tell 
you a good deal. 
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Mr. Miller. Has there not been a custom prevailing for employees 
of the Government to take material from the warehouses? 
• Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And then paying for it ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Li this instance of that lumber you spoke of, was that 
a pecuUar thing ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; you can not carry anything out of that 
Washington Navy Yard. You can not furnish a tning from the 
Government. They have some kind of a system of allowmg them to 
do work for the officers who leave a deposit with the paymaster of 
the yard. 

The Chairman. Can you give us a clearer idea of that shortage of 
the electrician amounting to $8,000 ? 

Mr. Lucas. This material was bought by the general storekeeper 
and put in the yard. 

The Chairman. It was bought from whom? 

Mr. Lucas. I do not know; it was electrical material. 

The Chairman. It was bought and put in the yard, and then what 
became of it ? 

Mr. Lucas. Then it was taken out and used undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. Who did that ? 
. Mr. Lucas. The men doing electrical work. 

Mr. McKiNLBY. Did they take it out on requisitions ? 

Mr. Lucas. It was done in some way. 

Mr. McKinley. How ? Was it locked up ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Who made the discovery of the shortage? 

Mr. Lucas. After the material had been drawn out they had to 
carry it by stubs, and then they found that the Yard and Docks 
Department did not have enough money under their allowance from 
the Navy Department to pay the shortage. 

The Chairman. Who found the shortage ? 

Mr. Lucas. The clerk in charge of the yards and docks found 
it out. 

The Chairman. Who is that clerk ? 

Mr. Lucas. He is a man named Dillon. 

The Chairman. What is liis given name ? 

Mr. Lucas. James Dillon, of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Faison. Who was the chief clerk you spoke of awhile ago ? 

Mr. Lucas. J. B. K. Lee, chief clerk of the ordnance department. 

The Chairman. Does that electrical account come imder him ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; but he can tell you about the difference 
between the general storekeeper and the bureau. I do not think he 
would come. I have not had a chance to talk with him. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Did you say there were 30 or 40 employees in 
your department ? 

Mr. Lucas. There are 44. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Would it be stating a fair average of their duties 
to say that they were as burdensome as those of the messenger you 
spoke of ? 

Mr. Lucas. I do not know. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. You spoke of the duties of a messenger. Would 
that represent a fair average of the duties of the other employees ? 
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Mr. Lucas. No, sir; we have plenty of work to do. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Would their actual work average more than that 
of the messenger ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; the office force is continually working. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. How much would their work average by the day? 

Mr. Lucas. They work at a pretty Hvely rate; the clerical force 
does. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Are they employed eight hours a day? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; for seven and one-half hours a day — that is, 
from 9 till 4.30. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Could you do that eight hours' work in two 
hours if you were doing it for yourself ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir; not the work that system requires. There 
was so much red tape about it. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. That makes it more expensive ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Will you tdl us something about the form of 
requisition that is issued when some one wants material or supplies ? 
A carpenter, for instance, wants lumber, and he issues his requi- 
slition. Now, what record does he have of that requisition? Is 
that record preserved in the form of a stub ? I am getting at the 
system. 

Mr. Lucas. Do you mean that when a department wants any- 
thing they have a requisition made out ? 

Mr. DoREMus; Some one in the navy yard wants material and he 
issues a requisition on the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. Now, what record has the person who issues the 
Requisition ? 

Mr. LjUCAS. He keeps a copy of it. 

Mr. DoREMUS. That is what I am trying to get at. You spoke of 
stubs. 

Mr. Lucas. There are two kinds of requisitions. The requisition 
for supplies that the department wants is sent to the general store- 
keeper, and if he thinks they need the material he approves it sud 
it goes to the Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Is that requisition made out with carbon copies ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. Is it made out in duplicate or triplicate ? 

Mr. Lucas. Six copies of them are made. 

Mr. DoREMus. Do you know to what different divisions the other 
six copies go ? 

Mr. Lucas. Each department keeps one. 

The Chairman. Explain fully how these requisitions for the differ- 
ent departments are made out. We will say that a requisition is 
made tor 10,000 feet of lumber for a carpenter. Give a complete 
record of that transaction. 

Mr. Lucas. If the Ordnance Department needs 10,000 feet of lum- 
ber, they will issue a requisition on the general storekeeper. 

The Chairman. When he issues it, how many copies are made? 

Mr. Lucas. About six copies; he keeps one and one goes to the 
general storekeeper; one or two of the rest go to the bureau; one of 
them is kept there and one goes to the department concerned. If a 
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big lot of material is ordered, they have a contract form and ask for 
bids on it. That is for a big lot of material. 

The Chairman. But suppose the material is issued out of the store ? 

Mr. Lucas. If a carpenter wants 100,000 feet of lumber for a house 
building down there, the man in charge of the work issues a stub 
requisition that goes to the carpenter, and the material is issued. 

The Chairman. And the man who issues the stub requisition, does 
he keep a copy ? 

Mr. Lucas. He keeps a record and puts the price on it, and the 
carpenter puts theprice on it. 

Mr. DoREMUS. What kind of a record does he keep ? 

Mr. Lucas. He has a store card and puts the price on it. 

Mr. DoREMUS. And he makes no carbon copy of it ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You are referring to the man who issues the 
requisition ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that shows what it is for? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is, 100,000 feet of lumber for such a purpose ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it goes to the man in charge of the lumber 
on the yard ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman, And he fills it out and puts the price on it ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And formerly, he did not? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What does he do with the stub when he fills it out ? 

Mr. Lucas. He sends it to the general storekeeper's office. 

The Chairman. No more than one copy ? 

Mr. Lucas. They make three copies. 

The Chairman. Who makes three copies ? 

Mr. Lucas. The man that makes the card out for {he material. 

The Chairman. That is, the carpenter that wants the material for 
this purpose ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Where do these copies go ? 

Mr. Lucas. They keep one, the man that draws the material keeps 
one in his own office for himself, and then the other two go to the 
general storekeeper, and then he sends one to the store and one stays 
in the general storekeeper's office. One of them goes back to the 
officer under the Ordnance Department. 

The Chairman. The first man that puts in the paper to draw the 
stuff, does he make more than one copy ? 

Mr. Lucas. In the ordnance office, they make three. 

The Chairman. Suppose you have a man working on a house that 
wants 100,000 feet of lumber. He is probably the superintendent 
of that improvement. When he makes out his order, does he keep 
a copy of it ? 

Mr. Lucas. The man in the Ordnance Department keeps a copy 
in each shop. 

The Chairman. I mean the first man who is working on that house ? 
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Mr. Lucas. Thev have a man in charge of that work, and the man, 
who is the boss or foreman, issues a stub; that is, the stub requisition. 

The Chaibman. That is not a verbal requisition from the man 
doing the work ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That man in charge of the work, then, does not 
make a copy ? 

Mr. Lucas. Under the Ordnance Department they make three 
copies. One copy remains in his own oflBce, and on the other the 
carpenter puts tne price and the others go to the oflBce of the general 
storekeeper. 

The Chairman. I understand that you are not now working for 
the Government at all ? 

Mr. Lucas. No, sir. 

The Chairman. This general storekeeper is supposed to carry on 
his books all the materid on that yard ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does he have other duties to perform ? 

Mr. Lucas. I could not say; at one time he did not have charge 
of the medical department, but I understand that he has charge of 
the medical department now. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned.) 
99172— No. 1—11 2 
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Committee on Expenditures 

IN THE Navy Department, 
House of Representatives, 

Wednesday J June 14, 1911. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy (chair- 
man) presiding. 

TESTIMOmr OF MB. JESSE B. SIMS, OF WASBINGTON , D. C. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. What position do you hold in the Navy employ ? 

Mr. Sims. I am bookkeeper ^n the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
at the navy yard. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in that position ? 

Mr. Sims. It will be 18 years the first of next month. 

The Chairman. You have been keeping books at what particular 
point? 

Mr. Sims. Do you mean my work ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. There are two ledgers kept in the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, one called the stock ledger — when I speak of it as 
ledger, we keep it as the loose-leaf system, and I believe I have 35 
or 36 volumes to keep — that carries the material and the price of 
the material. I handle now only the manufactured goods in the 
yard ; that is, what is made in the various shops there, the material 
which is drawn from the general storekeeper and the manufactures 
invoiced back to him by the Ordnance Bureau. There is another 
book called the class ledger, which, as accompanied by the vouchers, 
makes returns to the Navy Department; that is, to the Bureau or 
Supplies and Accounts in tne department. 

The Chairman. To the general bureau ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. They do not carry the material in the class 
ledger, but only carry the money. 

The Chairman. Explain, so that the committee will understand, 
the difference between your stock ledger and your class ledger. 

Mr. Sims. When an mvoice is made to the general storekeeper, it 
is taken down by both stock and class ledger. I keep the stock 
ledger; that is, I enter the material that is chained up against the 

feneral storekeeper by the receipt invoices which are taken up. 
'hat, of course, has the date and all accompanying information. 
The Chairman. That is, the stock ledger, you niean, with the date ? 
Mr. Sims. Yes. The class ledger takes up the dealer from whom 
the goods were purchased, the outside party, the contractor, and the 
amount of money; but does not carry the name of the material. 
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The Chairman. That is, the items of the material ? 

Mr. Sims. They have nothing whatever to do with the material or 
the quantity. They only carry the money, and they make the re- 
turns in money in the class ledger to the bureau every quarter, 
accompanied by the vouchers for the same. 

The Chairman. If I understand that right, an order is made under 
a contract with some party contracting to furnish material to the 
Government, and he supplies that order, giving you a list of all the 
items in his bill, and you, in your stock ledger, put down that order 
with all the items of material furnished ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You also run out the price it amounts to in the 
stock ledger? 

Mr. Sims. And the cost, and we extend that. 

The Chairman. The class ledger does not do this at all, but just as 
invoice No. so-and-so ? 

Mr. Sims. The date, the number of the voucher, the name of the 
dealer, and the value in money. 

The Chairman. Without regard to what it is for? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So, that that class ledger simply has the numbers 
of the invoices, the names of the parties furnishing, and the amounts, 
all aggregated at the bottom ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that you can not tell what that material is ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Does the committee wish to know why those (wo 
sets are kept ? I do not know but what I would Uke to have it clear 
to my mind. Why do you keep two different ledgers ? 

Mr. Sims. It is because the department — the Bureau of SuppUes 
and Accounts — requires an accounting at the end of every quarter, 
accompanied by vouchers for the receipt and expenditures of the 
same, with the balance brought over, and the amount of receipts 
and expenditures during the quarter, either added to or subtracted 
from the total on hand. The stock ledgers keep only the material 
and the money, and are not required to make quarterly statements; 
what the department wishes is the amount of money expended. 

The Chairman. Or the amount of stock in money expended ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; and the stock ledger is not required to make 
any such statement. 

The Chairman. Does your class ledger include all of the material 
that is expended ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that if somebody makes a draft on the general 
storekeeper for some supplies that are needed, he hands them out, and 
you call that expending ? 

Mr. Sims. That is an expenditure, and he credits himself on the 
books by an account. The way material is drawn, each order is 
signed by the foreman of the shop. 

The Chairman. That is, an oraer on the general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Sims. An order on the general storekeeper for material which 

such shop has required. He makes out a stub requisition in dupUcate, 

a stiff copy about the size of the sheet there [indicating], and a soft 

copy. The prices are placed — the unit of cost, with the extension — 

n those two cards. One of them is returned to the bureau, and as 
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this is an ordnance yard it is nearly always an ordnance card. That 
is returned to the Ordnance Bureau, and the storekeepers keep an 
account, a thin card, which is simply a sheet of paper, printed, of 
course, with the necessary form. That is retained oy tne general 
storekeeper for his own protection. They are signed in duplicate by 
the man drawing the material for the shop, and one copy is returned 
to Ordnance after it is priced by myself or others, which prices are 
gotten from the book. 

The Chairman. Who does that pricing ? 

Mr. Sims. It was formerly done oy two men. Account B, which is 
for the increase of Navy armor and armament, was kept by myself, all 
the material belonring to account B which has not been changed to 
ordnance account BB. The other, account A, was kept by another 
man in the office, an assistant bookkeeper. 

The Chairman. What did that include ? 

Mr. Sims. That includes general stock. It covers everything that is 
not turned into general stock, as it should be, and at the expiration of a 
vear all material not drawn in account BB for the increase of the Navy 
becomes general stock. I formerly priced all stub requisitions or 
cards, as we call them, that were drawn in account B, and a man 
named Mattingly, who died about three years ago. He was subse- 
quently replaced by another man named Pitcher, who kept them 
untU aoout a year ago : then I priced all material. 

The Chairman. ^ I understand, what you mean by your pricing 
of material is that if anybody in the department wanted to make a 
draft on the general storekeeper for something he wanted out of your 
supplies and accounts there he made an order ? 

Air. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it was supplied from the yard ? 

Mr. wSiMS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The party supplying it put in the items supplied in 
that order, but as to tne value of them, the price of them, you did 
that yourself ? 

Mr. Sims. I did that. 

The Chairman. Who does it now ? 

Mr. Sims. At present the whole system has been changed down 
there, and I have been keeping, for the year past, both accounts A 
and B. But it was changed so that I kept only the manufactured 
articles, articles manufactured in the various shops in the yard, under 
the direction and orders of the Bureau of Ordnance; and the other 
shops and the goods are divided up now so that purchased goods are 
reaUy under the control of seven men besides myseK. Among others 
are a number of laborers, which is in direct violation of civil service 
and every other law. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the purchased goods, the 
goods that are bought from you ? 

Mr. Sims. The goods that are bought from manufacturers or deal- 
ers on the outside. 

Mr. Miller. What classes of goods would that comprise ? 

Mr. Sims. That comprises everything in the way of raw material — 
metals, iron, steel, and everything of that sort — mostly steel, chopper 
brass, and bronze. 

Mr. McKinley. I do not think he is answering the Judge's question 
at all. You asked him, Mr. Chairman, who put the prices on those 
goods that were taken out. He has not answered that. 
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Mr. Sims. I put the prices at present upon all goods that are 
manufactured in the yard — that is, for shipment to vessels in service 
or for shipment to otner yards. The shipping clerk is furnished with 
a list of that material that is shipped oft by the gunner who is in 
charge of that. He comes to me and gets the prices from my books — 
that is, of manufactured material. The raw material, sucn as iron, 
steel, brass, bronze, and everything of that kind, all material unmanu- 
factured, is kept in various places m the yard, and each is kept in the 
hands and is under the supervision of another man, who is required to. 
keep an account of that, and until recently that was kept on orders 
known as stock cards, which is the loosest form of bookkeeping in 
the world and is not at all reUable. But formerly and recently they 
have been required to keep them in loose-leaf ledgers, and those are 
kept by seven men besides myself, who are not bookkeepers. One of 
them is an uneducated negro, who has charge, for instance, of what is 
known as the oil house, containing oils and what few things there are 
of an inflammable nature. Most things of an explosive nature are 
sent to the magazine. But another man, who is now expected to 
take an inventory, and has begun on it, is a man not a bookkeeper, 
and that is contrary to civil-service rules. Those men have been put 
in charge there to keep those books, and they are laborers, not even 
clerks. 

The Chairman. I do not understand what you mean by keeping 
the books. You say, for instance, there is a negro in chaise of the 
oil supplies. What does he do ? 

Mr. Sims. When goods are received in the yard, the inspection clerk 
is notified if they are received from any contractor on the outside who 
has received the contract to furnish these goods supposedly at those 
prices. He notifies the inspection officers that those goods are in 
store and ready for inspection. 

The Chairman. And delivery ? 

Mr. Sims. No; they are delivered then; but they are subject to. 
inspection before they are accepted. An inspection call is made, and 
if he approves that, he returns it to the clerk who has charge of the 
desk, and he turns it over to the bill clerk; the dealer sends in his bill, 
and the bill clerk makes out his bill and voucher for the payment of 
the bill, which he returns to the Bureau of Supplies ana Accounts, 
Navy Department. When any one of the shops wishes to draw any 
material which they have required they give this stub req^uisition 
which I told you about; then the man who gets the material goes 
down to the general storekeeper, or any one of the various officers, and 
gets the material, turns in the card, the bookkeeper prices the card, 
returns one copy to the Ordnance Bureau to keep an account of it 
and enter it into the cost of the manufacture, and the other is kept for 
the protection of the general storekeeper. 

Mr. Miller. I understood you to say a little while ago that when 
the foreman of a shop desired the material made on his stub requisition 
he indicated on that the unit of cost. Did I misunderstand you ? 

Mr. Sims. No. sir; he does not indicate; he simply makes out his 
card with the job order number, whatevei job the material is ordered 
for, or the vessel, or the purpose. 

Mr. Miller. As I understand, you fix the cost or price on manu- 
factured articles that are being shipped out ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; the cost is fixed by the bookkeeper. 
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Mr. Miller. Supposing you have a big 12-inch cannon being 
shipped out; do you fix the price on that ? 

Mj. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Tell us how you arrive at your cost. 

Mr. Sims. In the case of a cannon, the various parts comprising 
the cannon, the tube, the jacket, the hooks, and so forth, are fur- 
nished in an unfinished state by the contractor, generally by the 
Bethlehem or the Midvale company, and are invoiced to the general 
storekeeper. He enters them, charges himself up with them. That 
is on the receipt side of the book, which is jny business. When the 
Ordnance Bureau wishes to manufacture a gun, say, a 12-inch gun, 
they draw the material out, which is there in the vard. They do not 
give a card then, but when the gun is assembled, they put the cost 
of the various parts, which in the meantime have been invoiced to the 
Ordnance Bureau, together with the cost of labor — that is, the fin- 
ishing and the putting together and the banding, and all that sort of 
thing, and completing the gun. When that gun goes out to a ship 
which is going mto commission, it is shipped by the gunner and the 
shipping clerk jointlv; the gunner notifies the shipping clerk that 
sucn and such a gun has gone. When that gun is completed the raw 
material has already been charged to ordnance. They add the cost 
of labor and invoice it back to the general storekeeper under a certain 
number. Every gun going from the navy vard is numbered. That 

rin is then charged up to the storekeeper by the Ordnance Bureau, 
price that gun. Every gun is kept by size, number, and so forth. 
I price that gun to the sWpping clerk; he makes up the invoice in 
three copies, and one goes to the vessel after she is in commission, 
of course; no invoice is sent to a vessel until she goes into commission. 

Mr. Miller. Then the elements that go into tms estimate you make 
of the cost you receive from others who are keeping books as well as 
yourself; for instance, the amount of labor, and the cost of the jacket, 
the cost of the tube, and so forth. You take those figures as they are 
furnished you by those who are handling those particular parts ? 

Mr. Sims. By the Ordnance Bureau. 

Mr. Miller. And you add them together and make the total ? 

Mr. Sims. No. When the gun, after being finished, is invoiced to 
us, it is invoiced as one article, as a whole, but on that invoice is 
specified the cost of the article in the raw state. 

Mr. Meller. You did not understand my question. You say you 
fix the price. When you do that, you add together the items that 
go into the cost; you do that yourself, do you not ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. It is done by the Ordnance Bureau. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Then you do not fix the price ? 

Mr. Sims. They, on their invoice to the general storekeeper, have 
three items, cost of material, labor, and so forth. They put that up 
and make that the entire cost of the gun. For instance, if a 12-incn 
gun costs $100,000, they invoice gun 44, whatever it is, 12-inch gun 
built for such a ship, to the storekeeper, with the total added together, 
which they add in the Ordnance office, and not in the office of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts or the general storekeeper's office. 

The Chairman. That gets back to the question about who fixes 
the price of these expenditures. You make out your store account, 
and we stopped at the place where you had an order for oil, or some- 
thing of that sort, and the stub was given. 
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Mr. Sims. Who fixes it ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. That is fixed by the purchase pnce from the contractor 
furnishing the goods and is taken up at sucn price — article, quantity, 
unit of cost, and total — on the books of the general storekeeper, taken 
up by the stock ledger and the bookkeeper; but only the amount of 
money and the party from whom purchased are entered on the class 
ledger. 

The Chairman. When somebody comes to that oil place to get a 
requisition, he has made a stub order ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it is filled. I beUeve you say there is a negro 
in charge of that. Who puts the aggregate price of the bill gotten? 

Mr. Sims. On the stub requisition ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. The man in charge of that material. For instance, the 
man in charge of our oil house is a negro named Minor, who is a 
laborer — ^formerly a laborer — until recentily a packer in the stationery 
room. 

The Chairman. You said something about some practices being 
contrary to the rules. 

Mr. Sims. It is contrary to orders to require a laborer to do clerical 
work, not only against the rules and regulations, but against the civil- 
service orders and contrary to repeated instructions from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The Chairman. I want to see what clerical work it is that he does. 

Mr. Sims. He takes the receipts. That is, for instance, take so 
many barrels, or so many thousand gallons of oil. He receives an 
inspection call from the inspection clerk, enters that up as receipts, 
which is a charge against the general storekeeper. Say, a stub 
requisition comes to him for 100 gallons of oil; he issues the oil, draws 
the oil against that, he places the price, the units of cost per gallon, 
and makes the extension. Say, 100 gallons of oil, at 50 cents a gallon, 
would be $50. That is entered up on his book. 

The Chairman. Has he a book ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That $2 man there in charge of that? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is simply like a daybook, in which he enters 
his contracts as they come in ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And the only two items he keeps are the amounts 
received and the amounts he gives out ? 

Mr. Sims. No; he keeps the book on the same plan as the stock 
ledger, and that has been divided up until, as I told you, it is in the 
hands of eight men in the various shops. 

Mr. Miller. I understood you to say that this man in charge of 
oil, for instance, kept an account of how much oil he receives and also 
an account of how much he issues ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. So he would know at all times just how much he had 
on hand ? 

Mr. Sims. He ought to know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Does he keep anything else besides that? 
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Mr. Sims. He puts the price on the stub requisitions and turns 
them in every day. 

Mr. Miller. That price is furnished him by the inspection clerk ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. He does not make the price; he takes what is given 
him? 

Mr. Sims. He takes what is given him, but he is supposed to place 
on that stub requisition the price at which it was invoiced to the gen- 
eral storekeeper. He has no option in the matter. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What is there wrong about that ? 

Mr. Miller. I was going to ask how you think it ought to be done. 

Mr. Sims. I think it is wrong to put men entirely uneducated in 
charge of any kind of books, and the man says, ^'I know nothing 
about bookkeeping/^ 

Mr. McKiNLEY. You think it would be better to have another man 
there to help him so as to cost the Government a little more money ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir; that is not my idea. My idea is that it is not' 
necessary for a bookkeeper to sit straddle of a barrel of oil when he 
sells it. The laborer who issues it can give him the little card instead 
of having the books kept by an ignorant day laborer. A man need 
not keep the books in the presence of a lot of g:oods he sells. The 
clerk reports to him — the clerk who makes the sale — on some sort of a 
blotter, and he makes the sale and fixes the price. Errors necessarily 
creep in when you have a lot of laborers. One day they told the man 
in charge of the lumber to keep his books, and he very promptly 
informed them, ''I know nothing in the world about bookkeepmg; 
I am a carpenter.'' The}^ told him, '^You had better learn book- 
keeping." He said, ''I have not time." They said, ''Then go to 
night school and learn bookkeeping. " 

The Chairman. Your idea is to get this thing clear on the oil' 
account. When a stub requisition comes in for so many gallons of 
oil out of this oil store, it ought to come to you or to somebody, and 
they simply send it down to the negro in charge and tell him to fur- 
nish that list ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. I do not know that we differ greatly; but my 
idea is this, that a man should be put in charge of the oils, a laborer, 
if he is competent, to issue the material. The stub requisition shows 
how much oil is drawn. If one of the shops wants 100 gallons of oil, 
let them send over to the man in charge of the oil He need not price 
it, he need not keep any account. 

The Chairman. He need not do anything but fill the bill ? 

Mr. Sims. All he has to do is to issue that 100 gallons of oil, and 
at the end of each day, if desirable, turn it in to the bookkeeper and 
let him keep the accounts, instead of adding to the cost. We have 
eight bookkeepers there; that is, so-called bookkeepers. 

Mr. Miller. Do these seven or eight men, who you say keep books 
in this way, make a report to other bookkeepers who handle the same 
items ? 

Mr. Sims. Only to the class ledger; they do not to the stock-ledger 
bookkeeper. 

The Chairman. I do not see that there is much one way or the other 
in that, except that vou have a very ignorant man making figures and 
multiplving items of cost and keeping a sort of a day book of receipts 
and disDursements, and he sends you in your stub, or sends that stub 
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of what he has paid out in to somebody. If they find there is a mis- 
take in the calculation they can correct it. I suppose it is their busi- 
ness to calculate it? 

Mr. Sims. Sometimes they detect it, but it is not their business. 
That quantity of oil is already chained off. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. I wonder if this is what we are here for. 

Mr. DoREMus. I think we ought to know something about the 
system of doing business. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Would not the best way to find out be to get 
some of the heads of the deph,rtments to testify before us, and then 
get these people who are not satisfied to come in and criticize ? 

Mr. DoREMUS. I think it would be perfectly proper to call the 
heads of the departments ; but sometimes the heads of the depart- 
ments do not know as much as the subordinates about the systems. 

Mr. Sims. In my experience the heads of the departments know 
very little of the details of the work. 

Mr. DoREMUs. That has always been my experience. 

The Chairman. I do not know what line we want to pursue, but 
it seems to me a man who has been keeping books there lor 18 years 
ought to know. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. As I gather, here is a gentleman who has made his 
life work keeping books. Naturally, he knows about bookkeeping; 
he thinks it ought to be done a certain way, and he objects to some- 
body else keeping books who has not had the experience he has. 
That inquiry as to the system is something that we should inquire 
about from the people in charge of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Sims. Excuse me, sir; I think you misunderstand. When I 
object to it, I think there are objections to it which could be urged by 
others. It would put more work on the real bookkeeper if he were 
required to furnish this. But I do contend and hold that as the heads 
of the departments, both the Secretary of the Navy and the head of 
the Civil Service Commission, contend that almost unlettered men 
should not be kept in charge of the accounts, it must be wrong. 

Mr. Miller. Just name the seven or eight different departments. 
One is oil, one is lumber; what are the others ? 

Mr. Sims. Do you wish the ilames of the men keeping them ? 

Mr. Miller. No; just the names of the departments. 

Mr. Sims. The lumber yard is kept by a man named Spicknall. 
He turns in daily the amount of his money, but not the articles. 

Mr. Miller. That is not my question. I just want you to tell me 
the different departments. 

Mr. Sims. The eight men? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

The Chairman. Right there, Mr. Miller, that is a new idea. * That 
Spicknall, the lumberman, turns in the amount of money but not the 
articles. 

Mr. Sims. He does not turn in the articles; he turns in the total — 
receipts and expenditures. 

The Chairman. To your class ledger ? 

Mr. Sims. He turns in the total daily. 

The Chairman. Where does the class ledger get any check on 
whether he has added or multipHed his figures rightly or wrongly ? 

Mr. Sims. They try to do it, but they are wrong every day. The 
oil house is kept by a man named Minor; that is two. The manu- 
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factured articles, in the ordnance line, are kept by myself. That 
covers about, probably, 75 per cent of the accounts. The metal 
house — that is, steel and iron are kept in store 10 by a man named 
Canton. 

Mr. Miller. Is he a competent bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not know how much bookkeeping he acquired in 
his business at Woodward & Lothrop's — wrapping bundles, so I 
have been told — but that is all the experience Re ever had in book- 
keeping, I think. At least so I am told by a fellow associated with 
hint there. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Does he keep the same kind of books you do ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; he does now. Formerlv he kept simply stock 
cards, with not the money, but the amount of material expended on 
the stock card. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Then, do I understand that he is at least attempt- 
ing to-do, at $2 a day 

Mr. Sims. He gets more than $2. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What does he get ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not know what he gets now. I think he gets 
$3.50; I do not know. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is he a common laborer ? 

Mr. Sims. He was placed in the office as such. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is he now under civil service ? 

Mr. Sims. I presume he is. I do not think he ever took an exam- 
ination. 

The Chairman. Who is the man you are speaking of now ? 

Mr. Sims. George Canton. 

The Chairman. He gets $3.52 a day. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Then could he be a common laborer, if he got that ? 

Mr. Sims. He could be promoted according to the request and 
recommendation of the general storekeeper. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is there no limit to the price of a common laborer ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. There are machinists, and all that class of 
men who get, some of them, $7. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Are they not under civil service ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. They are subject to dismissal at the will of the 
commandant. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. They are hired and discharged that way ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Let us get the rest of them. There are four. 

Mr. Sims. I have named, I believe. Minor, in charge of the oil 
house, and Canton, in charge of store 10, the steel house. 

Mr. Miller. The carpenter, and yourself. 

Mr. Sims. The carpenter, Spichnell, and myself. The man in 
charge of the small goods, what is known as shelf goods, HolUs. 
Stephenson was removed the other day to assist on an inventory. 

Mr. Miller. Is he a bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Sims. He is a man unable and who failed to take a civil service; 
failed, I beUeve, three times. 

The Chairman. What is his name ? 

Mr. Sims. Hollis. 

Mr. Miller. Does he try to keep the same sort of books you do ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miller. Is it what you call shelf hardware, bolts, and things 
of that kind ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; bolts and washers and screws, and everything 
in the small line. 

Mr. Miller. That is five; let us have the others. 

Mr. Sims. Goldberg, in charge of the stationery. He has a room 
to himself. 

The Chairman. HolUs is marked as a minor clerk, $2.16. 

Mr. Sims. He was sent there as a messenger or as a laborer. We 
have, besides that, three men up in my room doing work. Two of 
them came there as messenger boys at $1.04 a day; they are doing 
clerical work now. 

The Chairman. Who are they ? 

Mr. Sims. One's name is Purcell and the other Kuhner. 

The Chairman. I see Brooks Purcell is marked $1.04. 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And Kuhner is $1.04. What clerical work do 
they do ? 

Mr. Sims. Kuhner is assistant to the requisition clerk, and does 
typewriting and things of that nature. I do not think he knows 
much about figures. 

Mr. Miller. You have given us six. 

Mr. Sims. Another has charge of the coal and lime, and things of 
that nature. 

The Chairman. Who is he ? 

Mr. Sims. His name is Brennan. 

The Chairman. Goldberg has $2.96, Brennan $2.80 a day. I 
notice your rat'mg is $4.24 a day. There was somebody else you gave 
us just now. 

Mr. Sims. Brennan. 

The Chairman. HoUis is $2.16 a day. 

Mr. Sims. Yes, he got a raise of 16 cents a month or two ago. 

Mr. Miller. What can you say of this man who has charge of the 
coal and cement ? 

Mr. Sims. He had no experience, and told me when he began book- 
keeping he would come to me for advice and assistance in the matter, 
and I told him I had no time to give him in the matter, but I would 
when I had time; and I made out his first monthly coal reports, and 
corrected them, and so forth, and showed him how to make them out; 
but as to keeping his coal accounts down at the coal chute, I do not 
have anything to do with it; I do not know anything about it. He 
receives a stub requisition or requisitions from what are known as 
yard ships, such as the Dolphin, the Sylph, and tugs that come in, 
and keeps those accounts. He told me he was no bookkeeper, and I 
know he is not. 

Mr. Miller. Do you think the fault lies in the system or in the 
character of the men who are doing this work ? 

Mr. Sims. That is a question that is open to debate, and what I 
would express on the subject would be simply an opinion. I do not 
think you could expect to get men competent to keep books in a 
Government department at $1.04 a day, or $2 a day. 

Mr. Doremus. Mr. Miller asked you whether there was any fault 
down there at all, any defect in the system ? 
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Mr. Sims. I am well aware that during my time as bookkeeper 
there there have been very extensive frauds in the purchase of mate- 
rial, in times past, and the same opportunity is open to a man now 
who wishes to swindle. 

Mr. DoREMUS. I think the point Mr. Miller is getting at is this, are 
those frauds occasioned through some fault of the system that is used 
there, or through the men who are employed ? 

Mr. Sims. I think through the purchasing department. I see no 
chance for fraud on the part of the men who are handling the mate- 
rial, the clerks there, because they could not benefit except by collu- 
sion in the delivery of the goods. For instance, a man with a large 
contract for coal, who dehvers it to the navy yard in carloads, some- 
times in barge lots, that is weighed, and his report turned in by collu- 
sion with the contractor. As a matter of course, there could be 
frauds in weighing, just as there are in the customhouse or anywhere 
else. There is a vast opportunity for frauds in the purchase of goods. 
For instance, some years ago, when I had charge of all outside mate- 
rial that was bought, I called attention to the fact, when a matter was 
under discussion, why the navy yard could not compete in the manu- 
facture of articles belonging to ordnance 

The Chairman. Just right there; that is a matter we want to get 
to. We want that particular thing, and we want it all in detail, and 
we would like, all of us, to get that clear in our minds. 

Mr. Sims. If I am not exphcit enough, ask me any questions you 
wish to. 

The Chairman. That matter of some years ago, the controversy 
that came up; that is what we want. 

Mr. Sims. The material was being brought there, and the general 
storekeeper and several of us were talking about the reason why the 
iiavy yard could not compete with outside parties in furnishing cer- 
tain material, and I stated that it was because we paid several times 
as much for our goods as outside parties paid. 

The Chairman. That is to say, when material was being brought 
there of a certain character from a certain party. Who was the party 
and what was the character of the material ? 

Mr. Sims. One of those parties, I remember, who figured in it, was 
J. B. Kendall, a merchant of this town. But since that time I have 
been in charge of the manufactured material, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for fraud there. 

The Chairman. What year was the Kendall transaction ? 

Mr. Sims. I began to notice it, I guess, especially, 10 years ago, 
when the bills became so inordinately extraordinary. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. About 1900? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; that went on for several years, until Pay 
Inspector Carpenter's regime, when he was general storekeeper 

Mr. McKiNLEY. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Sims. About eight years ago, and after that they took those 
books away. 

The Chairman. When did the conversation come up when you 
began to call attention to the fact that the Government could not 
furnish these things, and this Kendall matter came up ? 

Mr. Sims. I could not fix the date accurately; I should say 9 or 
10 years ago. 

The Chairman. Who was then general storekeeper ? 
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Mr. Sims. When I first noticed it Frailey was, and he was succeeded 
by Carpenter, his nephew, I beheve. In discussing the question of the 
high cost of material manufactured in the navy yard, I said it was 
impossible to compete with outsiders when they paid, in many 
instances, less than one-third, and if you wish for specific facts in the 
case 

The Chairman. That is what we want. 

Mx. Sims. He would say, ''Point me to an instance.'* I said, ** We 
are buying steel now'' 

The Chairman. Who was that asked you to i>oint him to an 
instance ? 

Mr. Sims. Paymaster Carpenter. He was then a paymaster; he 
has since peen promoted. I said, ''For instance, soft steel; we are 
paying $9.85 a hundred for soft steel. Outside parties are paying 
$2.50 and $2.75 for the same steel." He said, ''Show me some bills. 
I said, "There is one here now being dehvered, of J. B. Kendall." 
The amount of that bill alone was, as well as I remember — an old 
gentleman prepared the data for me some time ago, and said he would 
give it to me if I should want it. 

The Chairman. Who prepared the data for you ? 

Mr. Sims. The former bill clerk, Mr. Bogley, who died a couple of 
weeks ago. I have been trying to find the papers he had. 

Mr. Miller. Can you remember approximately ? 

Mr. Sims. One about sixty thousand. I remember we bought 
thousands of dozens of files of various kinds and every description, 
round and rat-tail, at an average of between $10 and $12 a dozen, 
when they were worth, in the open market, from $2.50 a to $3. 

Mr. Miller. From whom were they purchased ? 

Mr. Sims. I think that bill came from the same man, Kendall. 

Mr. Doremus. Were those purchased under contract ? 

Mr. Sims. When a thing is required bv the yard, or by any shop in 
the yard, the general storekeeper is notified, and the law requires that 
proposals for those bids be put out, three copies, to responsible mer- 
chants — ^merchants who are able to fulfill their contracts. But Ken- 
dall had almost a monopoly of those things; he got them, and it led 
to the belief that either he was a favored party, or that the three 
proposals were not sent out, or that the cheapest proposal was not 
accepted. That I have no means of knowing. 

Mr. Doremus. Do I understand there was no public notice of the 
letting of these contracts at all ? 

Mr. Sims. I presume there was. 

Mr. Doremus. You presume what ? 

Mr. Sims. I presume there was. 

The Chairman. I understand the witness does not know about that. 

Mr. Sims. I do not know. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Mr. Sims, that was the custom 8 and 10 years ago; 
is that the custom now ? 

Mr. Sims. I have not charge of those books. That is the custom, 
yes, sir; but I have not the books, and therefore I could make no 
comparison. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. You do not know at all about this being done now ? 

Mr. Sims. No; because I do not handle the goods. I handle only 
the goods manufactured in the navy yard. 
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The Chairman. Mr. McKinley, let me suggest that I have been 

fetting at this particular transaction, but I have not got it clear, and 
want this witness to make the entire matter perfectly clear. 

Mr. Sims. I know, as another fact, of a very lai^e contract for 
screws, thousands of screws. Ihe average price on those screws was' 
$3 per gross, when the highest-priced screw carried on my books was 
a long brass screw, which was priced at about $1.55, and the smallest 
screws were in demand, and a great many of those screws were worth 
7 and 8 cents a gross. We paid that bill, for thousands of gross of 
screws. 

The Chairman. Running to some ten or twelve times the actual 
market price ? 

Mr. Sims. Fully twenty. 

The Chairman. As I understand, when you reported to Mr. Car- 
penter the excess charges on numerous bills he wanted you to go and 
show him where they were ? 

Mr. Stms. I showed him the bills. 

The Chairman. And you commenced with this soft-steel account ? 

Mr. Sims. I commenced and went through. He said, ^*If vou 
know of any others, show them to me,'' and I showed him, and he 
said, "I don't want to see any more." 

The Chairman. Tell us what you showed him. 

Mr. Sims. I showed him where iron pipe cost $1.08, and in the 
open market it was selling at 10 and 12 cents, not any more. 

The Chairman. What size of pipe ? 

Mr. Sims. Pipe used around the yard. 

The Chairman. About what diameter ? 

Mr. McKinley $1.08; what size was that? 

Mr. Sims. I could not say positivelv without referring to the books 
in the office; but I remember the bills and calling his attention to 
them, and he said, ^'It is wrong. You need not show me any more. 
But I want you to examine all these accounts that come in in the 
future, and I will furnish you with a stamp saying that you have 
examined every requisition made in this office, and that the price is 
correct." When the Ordinance Bureau makes a requisition lor any 
material they put the estimated cost on there, and they put the 
estimated cost sometimes anywhere from 300 per cent over to 500 
per cent, and that would pass through. I know positively that this 
man Kendall would come there and inspect our booKs, and Thave seen, 
verbatim et literatim, the guess maoe by Ordnance as to the cost 
copied and taken, and he would furnish those goods right straight 
through from start to finish at that price. 

The Chairman. At that estimate ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; and there was not a variation of a figure 
sometimes. 

The Chairman. Now, to stick to that original business, what was 
the ui^hot of this exposure or claim made by you of false pricing, 
overpricing? 

Mr. Sims. About that time, as you probably remember, there was 
an investigation going on in the Post Office Department, and the 

(general storekeeper, Mr. Carpenter, came to me — not once, but not 
ess than 25 times or more — and asked me to say nothing about this, 
that they would rectify that matter in the department, and not to 
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speak of it to outsiders, and I kept it to myself, because I was warned 
tnat a failure to do so would result in my dismissal. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Did they rectify it ? 

Mr. Sims. I will tell you how he. rectified it. As I told you, I 
'made the account on the stock ledger, and the figures were Carpen- 
ter^s. He came to me and said, ^^You have brought the bills. 
Where it says steel and screws and everything else were bought at 
a particular price and were furnished by contractors other than 
Kendall, now, I want you to take that stock ledger and inanipulate 
it.'' He did not use the word ^'manipulate,'' but that is what I 
did, juggled with it under his orders, and reduced the price on mate- 
rial that we were to issue to ordnance down to a legitimate price. 
Say, where material cost 9 or 10 cents I reduced it to 3 cents. Of 
coiu-se, that reduced the amoimt I carried on my books. I told 
him, ''Mr. Carpenter, you are well aware my ledger should correspond 
with the class ledger on which returns are made, and therefore I 
must have vouchers expending that amount of money to rectify 
the books, which are in error. I do not care what form you suggest 
for the voucher, I will make it. So that I turn in the voucher, I 
erase the price, the money, from the article, and the voucher, after 
I am through with it, goes to the class ledger, and he deducts that 
money from the class ledger. That was never done. He said, 
"Never mind, I will attend to all that." Maybe he did, but it 
never went on the books. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Did they get this money back from Mr. Kendall ? 

Mr. Sims. In one instance, and there is where they stopped dealing 
with Mr. Kendall. It was common talk in the office; tne bill clerk 
and I were most familiar with the facts. Mr. Carpenter was very 
indignant, and told me there was scoundrelism somewhere, and told 
me, ''I will not speak to Mr. Kendall." He was forbidden the office 
after that; he did not come in there; and not only that, but the 
department, as I understood. I noticed for a long time that the 
department did not buy any more from Kendall. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Did they get any money back from Mr. Kendall ? 

Mr. SiMS. In one instance, a large case, a contract for steel, he was 
not to be paid. It was going to be delivered at the time when Mr. 
Carpenter and I had this talk, when he investigated it, and I have 
forgotten the amount, but on that contract alone, which involved 
more than $60,000, I think they reduced that one bill to about 
$11,000; so I was told bv the bill clerk. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. In other words, they got back about $50,000 ? 

Mr. Sims. It had not been paid; but in cases where it had been 
paid prior to that time I do not know what they ever did. 

The Chairman. They never got any of that back, as far as you 
know? 

Mr. Sims. As far as I know, they n^ver did. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. You do not know whether they did or not ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not think they did; I never heard of any pro- 
ceedings. 

The Chairman. If they had gotten some back it would have had to 
go on the books somewhere, would it not ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir; not after it had been received and expended to 
the Ordnance Bureau. It was always expended at the high price. 
That was why I said the goods cost so much, the manufactured goods. 
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It had been expended off the books^ and the storekeeper was relieved 
of the charge. 

The Chairman. If that money came back into the department 
the books somewhere must show. 

Mr. Sims. The contract was conceled — that contract. 

The Chairman. I know; but if they got any money back they had 
paid out to Kendall that would have to show somewhere ? 

Mr. McKinley. You mean, Mr. Sims, it would not show on your 
books ? 

Mr. Sims. It would not show on my books, and I do not believe it 
ever showed anywhere, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. MoMorran. Can you tell us whose, duty it was at that time to 
advertise the bids and to receive bids and to allow the contracts ? 

Mr. Sims. When those contracts were submitted they would go to 
the purchasing oflScer, to the pay oflSce. 

(The committee thereupon went into executive session, at the 
conclusion of which the hearing was resumed.) 

The Chairman. Mr. Sims, as I understand, this investigation of 
these various accounts of which you have been telling us resulted 
in the cancellation of a very large account, and also resulted in your 
being furnished with a stamp stating your approval of the different 
items thereafter to come in, which you sometimes used and sometimes 
did not. But that you were asked to keep this matter quiet, that it 
would be straightened out, and then you were asked to make some 
corrections in your books, which you did. What were those cor- 
rections ? 

Mr. Sims. So far as they have gone, I judge those statements are 
correct, and I believe are very nearly exactly as I made them. Of 
course they are a Uttle different, but they are the facts. The correc- 
tions made in my books were the scratching out and the changing in 
the accounts of the prices at which the ^oods had been bought, 
reducing the amounts to what, in my opinion — in other words, I 
was to be the ludge of what those things ought to cost, from past 
experience, and I erased the surplus amounts from my books without 
a corresponding erasure in the class ledger or a voucher to accompany 
my erasures. 

The Chairman. Your books, before you made those erasures, cor- 
responded with the amount of money that had been paid out by the 
department ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; nearly. 

The Chairman. What would they do after you made those erasures? 

Mr. Sims. They simply did not do anything. I simply charged in 
future, when stub requisitions came to me from the Ocmance 
Bureau 

The Chairman. You do not get the point of my questioning. 
You had your books charging so many items received, prices so much, 
extended out ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, you charged so many different amounts, 
and so forth ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

The Chairman. What you had charged was actually paid ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

99172— No. l-A— 11 2 
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The QBAliHkiAN. domcfWheire the'^b^iskB mudt sAiew what ^as aclm- 
ally paid, and that must come from somewhere. So 'wtoeai ycm 
t|!iM»^i^yN>irr «^tei^cm^^^^ a ^m^paiyciy ^^eiwecm the aineoQnti^ 

actually paid and the amounts from y«mT 4>o^ks, did y^u nnftl 

Mr. Sims. Y^, «ir. 

trheiGfiiAiRMA:^. 'Hcw^ivas tb«t '^everTedtified? 

Mr. Sims. N€ft'«t^rf4. ft^^^wiM »ot herv^ been »e6<Sfied, beeause^o 
ir^tms "WffPe ^ade ftcon tfi^ 'dlaigs le^er, and tbe^'ii^w nothing 
whatever of those erasures on the stock ledger; and those tf in mi n to 
^HWfe^lfot ©leased, as ttiey «rfHnild ^ha^re becoi, % ^cwidher, on the (flass 
ledger, which rnttk^ lihe i'€*»n to the -bm^au; 'attfd,»tti«pef6ire, 'from 
*^e ^uwis «a«de^ to tte««a, "ttiey^ in^i*e tm^efr ^t*e iHypi»e8flien*%hat the 
lar^l* 'tiai0iliMs' ^till'^miMbtdd. 

'Hie'CteAlKiiAN. Th^ycnrribooks,'wfli tlK)se'era9tires, iMfilnot^cor- 
respond with any other books in 'the ^hble^eportine^, will they? 

'm. Si»s. ^No. 

The Chairman. Where^iiPe yowboc^ks with Ihose ©ramifes 1 

Mr;^Ms. Ippegtlme^hey «peifiled=a?wayi8(>mewhere. Wehave'had 
•^two^fePfesiat^he^avy yard, and it is quite possible that the books — 
mlmig about ^at «tiine'the giBnernl ^tm^ cmight fere ftwice— and it may 
^be^feat a-iP'elit meetsyrecnr4s Wfti^^esU»G»p«d. 'It is p©smble4hity are 
iti^me y^t wi file, atid^lhose facits canibe asedPlwned from ^he B«F8au 
^)f J8li5){ttifes and 'Acdemits itself 11^ obtafiwing the amount of «he con- 
-ttaietias^dftginafrr^t €>tft to these fraudulent pai<ties andthe awnount 
•'(tedtw^d. The "ibodks u^ at 'the ^bureau should »how where jftiose 
reductions were made in prices of those bids. There was a «big i^ir 
%b(Wit?4t »^t ^e >time in'ithe flepai^tment. 1 ^do not J«hi«k it ever went 
out. 

l%e GhairJiJ4^. Will somiftbody who tjndergtainds 'bookkeeping bet- 
?ler ^Mto I do direct 'the iatterition of the witness, by questions, as to 
• where 'we mwfll 'get the doctimenttfry evidence about those alterations ? 

Mr. Sims. aS I stated to you, I think, a while ago, a man who was 
bill clerk at that time and M^ho told me he had prepared and had ready 
for me for ready reference those bills, when they were bought, has 
since died. The bill clerk made the bills "first. Those buls were 
destroyed, but he had the numbers of the bills and would furnish me 
with tnem when required. But he died a couple of weeks ago, and I 
^do not think the new bill derk who is there now was there at the time 
Mr. Bogley made these bills, and he is unfamiliar with the facts in the 
case, and I do not think he would know how to get at it if he iv^as there. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts' ^bociks and files should show all 
Jlhose transactions. 

Mr. BooETER. How can ^we ascertain whether those books you 
erased are in existence ? 

Mr. StMS. By inquiry of the general storekeeper. 

Mr. BooHtiR. The general storekeeper at the navy yard? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. Those books are on file and he could put men 
to work — every time a storekeeper comes there, which is every three 
years they succeed each other — each one. has a desire to change the 
system, some for the better and some for the worse. 

Mr. BoOHER. For what year must we inquire and for what books, 
in order to get the books showing those erasures ? 

Mr. Sims. I considered this matter as somewhat of a dead thing, 
as nothing was done at the time, and I kept no record of the year. 
But it was during the incumbency of Paymaster Carpenter. 
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Mr. BooHBB*. Durui® Vajmm^w Gmpmi^-^: tii»« ? 
Mr. SiiMk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Booio^ In: wbii* p©rti©or. erf hia^^e*; the At»t or ths< ImA^ 
would you. think i 
Mr. SiMp. I thk^ it was> as n^air as I. ec^ii g^e^ a(boii^ a year aAlov' 

Mr. BooHER. About the second year o£ bis tenuil 

'Ma^ Sukcs^ And Pay IXireetoc Frad^- wae ill ch^ge ol tbf« Ni^ry 
pay office at that time. 

Mr. BoQBQSBi., Mti Chairman, I wouW lik^to have y:ou get the man 
who- ha^x^hacge ol theser b^ooks^ to get the 4K>ok eantaituyog' thd eraauree^^ 
made by Mr. Sims, a«id. alsch wh^ he^ec^d tbA:Qlafifs ledger, to gi^>.tb%^ 
ri^t hooksk 

Mr. MoKiNLEY. Mr. Sim», ia making these^era^use^v did yo^ oWit^ 
erate them or just draw a pen through and put new figuiesb^wside of 
o.yei^i thmMi ? WiU both seta ol figures sh^w ? 

1^. Sims. On that point I think yo>U) will find thai; th^ weo^ 
erased, agad ibs reeoids written oy^; I am not sui^e- aWut thai); Wb 
I ana ^^uost certain. Buit thi^ biUs- which are on fil^^ at th^ depafft^ 
na^nt should show. 

The Chairman. The bills, you say, are still on file? 

Mr. S»ifi. A»d they wo^d show, up in the- Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, tejr the b^M^kkeepee tWe during the whole time.. The» 
method of keeping books there has be€» chao©^ four or five? tuam 
durii^ loy tijnat^ 

Mr. BooHEB. If we can get those facts and the dates* w/^ can get. 
the( bills, from the Bureau; cJ Supplies^ axid Accou^s. 

Mr. Sims. I should say it was about 1903 that those thioga were 
changed. But, so far as I kcM^w, the saoae facilities exist for* frawl 
now m the puijchasii^ depaftmenA as existed the^ But oeiy work 
ha$ be«g)t chaQg|f»d,, a^I.am notpcusted as toi reeenit tratt3ajet^sn 

Mx. BooHSBtf I: waAt^ ti> get tb^e boiekis a^nd these bitU^: and eemr^ 
pare the bills with the books as they now ^a«d. 

The Chaukman. You say the boiiJbr would be 1902, 19es, or 1904 ? 

Mr. Sims. I think so. 

TlterCaAuaiAN* And the bUla are in the Bureaii* of Supptoee new? 

Mr. Sims.. I tlmk they are u|) i» the depa«:t»aen*, sir. I do ii«4t 
know where they are; I naye not seen them. 

The Chairman. And the boofcs a»d hilfe heAh ought tot be thete, 
the bills showing the original, actual payment^, axhd the books? show*- 
ing the erased, altered statements ? 

Mr. S«MS. Yes. But it is a m«ktter erf publie notoriety that the 
bills down there were changed, aad the records up at the Bureau ol 
SuppUee and Accounts should show the erasure of those co»tract$r- 
frauduleat e^MPrtraets — and the substiti^ion of new ones* 

The Chairman. Who is the man in charge of those bill* up in thft- 
Buoreau of Sadies aad Accounts ? 

Mr. Sims. 1^ chief bookkeeper, a. genileman by the naixke of WaJ- 
ley; but I do not think he was at that time. 

The Chaiqman. But he eouW find these things^ for U3 ? 

Mr. SiMa I presume sow Or the ciyiliwi aesista^ to the Assistant 
Seeretary of the Nayy Winthrcp, who has charge of the laayy ya»d. 
i» Mr. Tueker, who was for a loi^ time the chief clerk up there, ajw. 
he oi^t to kiiow where they are^ 
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Mr. Miller. Could you tell the books if you saw them ? 

Mr. Sims. Every book should bear a date. As I suggested, the 
method of bookkeeping there has been changed so often, and the 
material furnished the navy yards now is carried in 65 classes, and it 
Would be hard to tell exactly which book they were in without a 
long research. They were in 32 classes, which were entirely abolished, 
and now they are in 65 classes. 

Mr. Miller. There is no one who would know any more about it 
than you, is there ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not know. If there is a custodian for those books 
he ought to know where thev are. Those books were removed from 
our office. What became or them I do not know. 

Mr. Miller. That is, you do not know whether they are retained 
at the navy yard, or whether they were taken up to the Navy 
Department ? 

Mr. Sims. I would suggest, while you are suggesting the sub- 

Soenas to other parties, if the chief clerk of the Ordnance Bureau 
own there, Mr. Lee, or Mr. Browning, of the Ordnance Office, were 
sent for, they could tell you about a great many of these charges. 

The Chairman. Do Mr. Lee and Mr. Browning know about these 
fraudulent accounts ? 

Mr. Sims. I think that he does, sir. But the men in my office 
know that they existed. There are several men who have been 
transferred, several who have died. 

The Chairman. Who is the man you said just now would know 
about these things? 

Mr. Sims. Browning, I think, could tell you about the frauds there. 
But he is in the Ordnance Bureau, and not in the office with me. 
He is in the Ordnance Office down there. 

Mr. Miller. How would Mr. Lee know about these matters ? 

Mr. Sims. Mr. Lee was, at that time, the second clerk, as I call it, 
in the Ordnance Office, and he is now chief clerk in the Bureau of 
Ordnance at the navy yard. 

The Chairman. And he knows about these accounts you speak of, 
does he ? 

Mr. Sims. He ought to know. I have never had any conversation 
with him on the subject, but I have been told by others that he and 
Browning knew. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. You spoke of the storekeeper being changed 
every three years there ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Was it the custom of the department, when the 
new storekeeper came in, to check up the material on hand? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. The only data upon which he could base any 
knowledge at all were the quarterly returns made by the class ledger 
to the superior officer. 

The Chairman. You said something about some later matters that 
might have something to do with the present general storekeeper. 
There is some item here about the electrical accounts. Do you know 
anything about a shortage in them, or electrical supplies ? 

Mr. Sims. I understood that tne electrician for the Yards and 
Docks Bureau was short about $8,000; that is, the material which 
was in possession of the general storekeeper, but belonging to the 
Bureau of Yards and DocS, was short that amount, whicn could not 
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be accounted for. I know they monkeyed with the accounts there 
for several weeks, trying to get them straightened out, and Capt. 
Beatty, the commandant of the yard, got after the electrician, and 
he went to the general storekeeper, and they fixed it up some sort 
of way. 

The Chairman. Who came down and got after the electrician t 

Mr. Sims. The commandant of the yard. 

The Chairman. There was an $8,000 shortage. Do you know 
anything about what that shortage was occasioned by? 

Mr. Sms. That was material in a different department; that is, 
not a different department, but I mean a different division of the 
general stores. As I told you, I have charge of the goods manufac- 
tured in the ordnance that come under goods m chaise of the general 
storekeeper. But it was m a separate place. I knew nothing about it 
and did not keep the accounts. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about that? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then I want to ask you this question: How long 
has it been since there has been a real inventory of the stock on hand 
down there in that yard ? 

Mr. Sims. That I could not tell. There has not been since I have 
been there, 18 years. But prior to that time a first attempt was 
made to take an inventory of that under Secretary Whitney, who 
was prior to my time, and they sent a number of men down there, 
who seemed to think their principal duty was to sit down and talk to 
the people and get a little information, and after awhile it was 
abandoned. 

^ The Chairman. Was that inventory under Secretary Whitney a 
complete one ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not think there has ever been a complete inventory 
made of the material in the yard. It has been attempted a number 
of times. 

The Chairman. But there was never a complete inventory ? 

Mr. Sims. No; they were abandoned. 

The Chairman. Do your books show what stock ought to be on 
hand? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. I will tell you how that kind of thing came 
about. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Answer his question. You do show every three 
months what ought to be on hand ? 

Mr. Sims. On the class ledger; not material, though. That is on 
the stock ledger. 

The Chairman. That class ledger, if correct, ought to be the total 
amount of material on hand, ought it not ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. But not specifying the material ? 

Mr. Sims. But not specifying the material. 

The Chairman. It is just a general sum of added up amounts ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Then, you do not know what your supply is ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Nobody knows ? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir. 
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2SL ^xsmsmrrumm jjh^teolixkws 

Tbm GriATiMfcAK. Wimt dMBt }mar qIms Udg g show^ aa^th^: a#(idiiat< 
aoDHwnt of stoc^B oi& kandi umit ^ 

Mr. Siamt I tfaiak be^nveen nijM anil tem niiUio& (Mkni. 

Mr. BO0ESIS. It otn^ tor Wthece^ 

Mr. Sims. It ought to be there. I do not think it is there, aod i 
will teU ycnr wky. My piredeoceeor? ia office, was Mr: GamBf aa»t he 
told me that under two stofeke6M]S> 4Imi!«; tibfr \iM^ eroJmiiMl.blim 
so^ that he could iK>t keep ii|i warn iib; aaadr h& had no assktaoit^ and 
that he was instcucted b^: tne^genam sltoffelonqpar^ irtm a, bttt cfiBM 
in th^re that h£* thdvdlzi^ was^ toi be uawi.withaapa skact mheie^ mot 
te^ e^ter that agaice^ 3» stocefaseper oa Urn hookay. thaA ii^pxonblg^ 
wooUi ba. dinuwn oiit; W tlirew^ on hiiit diseirotloaary. powmr^att^te^ 
vriuKlr btUs sboiikl he entered on tba^ Imk)Jc and ida»(r ^milii IM^ 
and tdui itrwas n^ expendsd^ aBdnio; beafait oa.the iaiee of tlM^eaittib' 
could be kept that way. And he told u^ bwodredn^of tibovsandsk 
of dollars ol prapertjr was 1»oii#dr iaAa th^ yard atadk. wiaivt^ out. 
Consequently, when I got hold of the account booln RandiMfc Mftt- 
tbsf^ A,. WB txmA t» straigkteEi thua out to tibdd beatioi^our abitity, 
bQiEt.weh«d two^ficesi theire indiich: deslrogred a.lacgB'.qiiaQiia^ ol good^L 

The Chairman. To make one general st«teniAiit, tmi^ ymxr 
statement of st&ek is not w«)r<j^ the paperit is writtMi oaf 

Mr. SiHft; That is the way litake Hi 

The CszAiBMAN. And that has been tibe cimditiMisifioFr M yearscit 

Mn SraeSj WMiin* my knowbc^ge^ for: 18 years^ 

TUm CmusoBhHi Ma.y^ jmi aoirf wagr of awwoKmatiBS wittkstoefe 
i» on bsand?^ Has airy^bodjr erv^er dMxae anythmgto get.saqr yMc.as ta 
what is there ? 

Mr. S1M8. Yes^ sir. Paymaster Mnthuq is^ now adrtwytiny to 
take an inventory. This is my opinion — of course, I d©^ mxt'statei it: 
as a faetc— that the inv^iKtOirf vntt be^ as eeroiiMiia.- aa tk& farmer 
books weie. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Mr. SfUfa Because I de B«t^ thisk it is: itt. the^ power oi om» man; 
this man, as I told you, was sent there aa a larborev. 

The Chaibscan. Sent theve a» what ?< 

Mr. Sims. As a laborer. I do not think he can take a correi^ 
im^entory . But he is now doia^ so-,, and coming to me for pnces that 
he obtained on the new list he is taking. For instance, he is takiiir* 
now an accoimt of whffct 3-incb material there- is; that is^ material 
and adjuncts and accessories of ^inc^ guns^ moimts^ anomuBaitiiois^ . 
and all the acoomp«BimeBts^ spenges, eem soi fn^rtfa b^ngii^ to the 
3-inch guns. 

The Chairman. A day laborer is takii^ that inventory » 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What is his name ? 

Mr. Sims. Stephenson. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What does be set ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not know what he gets now. He came in thwe at 
$2 a day. 

Mr. McKiNLET. I went to work at $8 a month, but I would not 
work for that now. 

Mr. Sims. No; I guess not. 

Mr. Miller. How long has he been there ? 

Mr. Sims. I could not tell you, sir; probably five or six years. 
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raiB(MmKmi». #»Mk Stofimmm, ''St. M>r 9l9iat idoestlMt 

^Mr. SmB. .Store labcxrer. 

ttFWCBJffiGKAN. C3tt8S 2:; tf^., 92>M. 

i^Mr/SiiiB. JHeig«6i)e«i iptioi^^ or tdwee iii»e», J9veli<m«f>er 

there was a raise. 

The Chairman. TheiseiApeiyBffleMim^AdiStcfihensoniMV 

Mr. Sims. They arevGEtave<4«biireT8. 

Jifr. Jb£aBLXNL£Y. .Then .Mr. MernaiU; ihe present storekeeper; is 
trying to Tiarve -an invjentory made :? 

Mr. Sims. He is attempting to do so, within the last two weeks. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. And that is the first time it has ever been at- 
tempted, so far as you know, during your time ? 

Mr. Sims. No. When Mr. Carpenter was there, he had a gunner 
by the name of Walsh, who spent two years, with assistants, and he 
probably got 10 per cent correct. But as soon as he struck the heavy 
articles, such as guns and forgings and castings, and all that sort of 
material, he balked. 

Mr. Miller. What is the difficulty with taking that inventory ? 

Mr. Sims. Because there is a great deal of material scattered all 
over the yard, new material is constantly coining in, and material on 
hand is continually being drawn out for use by the Ordnance Office. 
A man might go to a pile of anything there to-day and count it up, or 
weigh it up, hundreds of thousands of pounds of various material, and 
as soon as his back was turned a man would come there and count 
that and draw material from it, and the next day there would not be, 
possibly, 2,000 pounds of it. 

Mr. MILLER. Would it not be possible for work to stop there for 
48 hours and let the head of each department, with the clerks, make 
an inventory the same as they do in any business ? 

Mr. Sims. The only way I see for a correct state of affairs would be 
for the naw yard to stop, and that is utterly impossible. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Whv ? 

Mr. Sims. You could stop it, I suppose. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. I think you could stop the whole business and it 
would not make much difference. 

Mr. Sims. It does have a little that appearance; I agree with you. 

The Chairman. What is the proposition as to some change that is 
to take place as to yourself? Have they made some intimation to 
you about a new position for you ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir; they want to get me separated from those books, 
and after a letter I wrote to Paymaster Merriam he is trying to get 
me away; he thought I knew too much about them, and 1 attributed 
it to that more than anything else. I was notified by the chief clerk 
several months ago, after I wrote Mr. Merriam, in the early part of 
January, that I would be shifted over to a desk where a man kept the 
fuel and gas accounts of officers here, which is a simple matter, except 
that the desk requires a typewriter. I informed the chief clerk that 
I was not a typewriter, that I had taken an examination as bookkeeper, 
had had charge of the books, and was far more familiar with the 
method of conducting them than any other man in the office, and he 
said, quoting the paymaster: ''Well, if you don't know typewriting, 
you had better learn it, and damned soon, too.'' I intended to protest 
to the Secretary of the Navy about it. The man he wanted to put 
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at my desk said, "I am bo bookkeeper. I know nothing about it." 
He is placing men down there without regard to their qualifications 
at all, and here two weeks ago he informed me, "Well, Mr. Merriam 
has decided to move you over there to help Houk." Houk is a mes- 
senger, a man unable to take a civil-service examination. He has 
been mad ever since I wrote him that letter. 

Mr. MoKiNLEY. Did he answer the letter? 

Mr. Sims. No, sir; except by a little silence. 

(Thereupon, at 12.10 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, June 15, 1911, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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House of Representatives, 
Committee on Expenditures 

IN THE Navy Department, 

Thursday, June 15, 1911 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. OEOROE VON L. METER, SEGRETART OF 

THE NAVY. 

The Chairman. This memorandum was handed to me by the Secre- 
tary, and I will read it for the information of the committee. This is 
a memorandum furnished for the Secretary by Mr. Cowie, Paymaster 
General, the United States Navy. I will read the memorandum: 

[Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy.] 

Washington, D. C, June 15 j 1911. 

(1) Referring to request from the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment for certain information concerning employees in Washington — the list of civil 
employees has been forwarded to the committee. 

(2) The list of retired officers on active duty in Washington, with the increase of pay 
in each case due to this assignment to active duty, is ready for transmission to the 
committee. 

(3) The list of officers on duty in the Navy Department in Washington during the 
two periods is in course of preparation and will be completed by about tne 24th instant. 

(4) These reports have required a great deal of time and research into old records 
which were on file in the Office of the Auditor for the Navy Department. The list of 
officers on duty in Washington had to be prepared by the Bureau of Navigation, and 



each officer's pay account had to be found in the pay roll for each quarter during the 
periods specified . The work has progressed as rapidly as possible . As many men nave 
Deen assigned to this duty as could work on the rolls without interfering with each other. 

T. J. CowiE, 
Paymaster General, U. S. Navy. 

[Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy .J 

Navy Department, 
Bureau op Supplies and Accounts, 

Washington, D. C, June 15, 1911. 

Statement showing the increase of the active pay and allowances drawn hy the retired officers 
on duty in Washington, D. C., over the retired pay which they would have drawn had 
they not been assigned to active duty. 

Fiscal year — 

1907 $29, 166. 33 

1908 35, 251. 14 

1909 38, 154. 67 

$102, 572. 14 

1910 27, 481. 47 

1911 15, 352. 39 

42, 833. 86 

Total 145, 406. 00 

F. J. Cowie, 
Paymaster General, United States Navy. 

19 
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I think that is perfectly satisfactory to the committee. We under- 
stand, of course, that it will require considerable time perhaps to 
furnish the list referred to in the memorandum. 

Now, yesterday we concluded that we wanted the Secretary of the 
Navy to appear before the committee, and of course we are satisfied 
that we will have the concurrence of the Secretary in investigating 
anything that is worthy of investigation, but we wanted to confer 
with you, Mr. Secretary, about the desirability of your issuing an 
order to the employees in your department to appear upon call before 
this committee to give testimony, and also to furnish such documents 
as may be required. 

Secretary Aieyer. I will be glad to do so. 

The Chairman. I was sure of that. 

Secretary Meyer. I am striving for a business administration, and 
have adopted many methods of economy, but bearing in mind always 
that the main thing with us is military efficiency. 
. The Chairman. I do not think there is any employee in the Navy 
Department that fears any consequences from tne Secretary of the 
Navy for his appearing here, but in a vast department like yours there 
are those who are higher and lower in authority. • Now, it is human 
nature for one of these employees in giving testimony to criticize 
or subject to criticism some of those who are above him. 

Secretary Meyer. Well, no man could be dismissed without coming 
to the Secretary. 

The Chairman. But could he not be transferred to other bureaus^ 
or reduced in the service? 

Secretary Meyer. The particular case I looked up yesterday was 
that of Lucas, and that case had to go up to Mr. Winthrop, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, who has charge or labor, the Marine Corps and 
accounts. These are under Mr. Winthrop, subject of course to the 
Secretary of the Navy, but what took place in the case of Lucas, I 
understand, was before he came up here. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Meyer. There will be no action taken against any clerk 
or employee for telling the truth. 

The Chairman. Well, now, it was a question with me whether an 
order or direction might be given by you, giving some assurance to 
these men that so far as you are able to prevent it, they would suffer 
no consequences. 

Secretary Meyer. That is a question I would like to consider. 
That would rather imply at the outset a criticism of my predecessors 
in office. I do not want to word an order in such form as to be open 
to that criticism, but I will issue one in some form. 

The Chairman. We do not know whether that would be liable to 
the interpretation that it was a reflection on anybody. 

Secretary Meyer. I will take into consideration how it shall be 
worded. 

The Chairman. I want them to be assured that they will have 
your moral support if they should criticize a superior. 

Secretary Meyer. Criticism is a word of broad meaning. You 
know, we are a military department, and I think I should take 
exception to that word. " For instance, if we are following a definite 
policy, and if, in formulating it, we have given it due consideration 
and nave gotten expert advice on it and the President's approval, 
I should not encourage some subordinate, who thinks he knows 
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better, to criticize the policy which has been duly adopted. I doubt 
if that woiild lead to good administration. 

The Chairman. Let me make this suggestion to you: For an 
employee to be out in the public making criticisms and writing to 
the newspapers, I know that your position is eminently correct as 
to that, out one of the duties of tnis committee is to*^ investigate 
expenditures, methods, and systems, and to make suggestions for 
improvements, or to criticize any improper methods, and if we 
should call an employee before us to ask nim questions I do not mean 
that he should be permitted to indulge in improper criticisms. 

Secretary Meyer. What I want to do is to help the committee 
in every possible way, and I do not want anything held back from 
the committee, but, of course, I should not encourage the clerks 
and employees to make criticisms. I think that would bring bad 
administration. I mean a subordinate putting himself on record 
as knowing better than his superior on the subject of a policy that 
has been definitely settled. He should, of course, answer any 
questions of the committee to the best of his ability as to facts or 
other details. 

The Chairman. Perhaps I can better illustrate what I mean by 
criticism by referring to the Garfield Committee that was considering 
a new system of bookkeeping in the Interior Department some years 
ago. In our investigation of the expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment we had a number of employees before us, and this was one of the 
principal questions before us, that is, whether the new system or the 
old system of keeping accounts was the better one, and we called 
very freely on expert witnesses who had been in the service a long 
time to Imow what their criticism might be of the new service as 
well as of the old system. I do not know of anything wrong in that. 

Secretary Meyer. If he should give his opinion in answer to a 
question, that I would take no exception to. For instance, if I may 
be permitted to cite a case, I have seen the statement of Mr. Lucas 
in the hearing before this committee. I did not have time to read 
it all through, or even to read carefully what I did read, but I noticed 
that Mr. Lucas complained that it had been stated that he was 
inefficient, and he stated that he had served for 13 years and had been 
able to do satisfactory bookkeeping. Now, as a matter of fact, I 
found that under the old system of bookkeeping and the s3^stem of 
keeping store accounts and supplies I could not get a trial balance 
I found that they had seven store accounts where thej should have 
had but one, and I could not get at the cost or make a comparison of 
the costs as between one yard and another. 

Therefore, I had to get expert accountants, and we worked out a 
systjcm, an up-to-date, modern method of keeping books, so that we 
can now get at the cost and can furnish a trial balance regularly. 
We can now get at expenditures and can inform the bureaus where 
they stand on all their appropriations. In addition to that, we have 
consolidated all of the stores into one store account, thereby liberating 
storerooms. At the same time we released a good deal of money 
which was also tied up in the duplication of stores. We have found 
that we can greatly simplify the method of keeping the stores. I 
went before Congress and asked them to allow me to abolish the naval 
supply fund and keep the naval supply account with the stores all in 
one account. They granted this, and we then started on the new 
method of keeping books. The result of that was that we were able 
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to liquidate the naval supply fund and abolish it with the consent of 
Congress, and turn into the Treasury $2,700,000. Now, we found that 
in keeping our books under the new s^tem that some of the men had 
gotten into ruts, or were inefficient. We found some of these employ- 
ees willing to learn, and some of them did learn, while others could not 
learn. The result was that in some instances employees were reduced 
in pay and a few resigned, but these were rare mstances. We were 
able m most cases to find work for them which they were capable of 
doing. But the mere fact that Mr. Lucas was able to do the work 
under the old system was no criterion of his ability to do it under the 

E resent system. Of course I did not know of his inefliciency, but I 
ad it looked up yesterday. 

The Chairman. The committee would be glad to have any sugges- 
tions or statements that you may desire to make, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Meyer. I came here without having any definite line of 
thought bevond having looked up this Lucas case. A good deal 
of thought has been given by the raymaster General to the estabUsh- 
ment of this new system of bookkeeping by means of which we are 
getting at the cost in each branch of the service. To give you a spe- 
cific case: The repairs were commenced on the Colorado at Puget 
Sound on January 7, and owing to this new system of bookkeeping, 
it was possible for me to obtain on June 8, a statement of all moneys 
expended in these repairs to and including May 31. I consider this 
a pretty good record, as it requires five days for the mail from Puget 
Sound to Washington. This information could not have been ob- 
tained under the old system. If the committee will ask me any 
questions perhaps I could proceed better that way. You gentlemen 
have something probably in mind that I have not, and nothing 
occurs to me now. I do not know whether you want to go into the 
Lucas matter to any extent. 

Mr. Miller. I think that arose incidentally, and I do not think any 
member of the committee cared for that at all, but we are interested, 
at least I am, in the system of bookkeeping as now estabhshed, and 
I would hke to hear the Secretary state what changes have been 
made down there. 

The Chairman. Before going into that, I would like to ask one 
prehminary question; that is, I would hke to ask you whether or not 
there has ever been an inventory in recent years — that is, a complete 
and satisfactory inventory — of the stock on hand at the navy yards ? 

Secretary Meyer. I would suggest that you send for the Paymaster 
General to give that information, and he could give it definitely. 

The Chairman. What is his name ? 

Secretary Meyer. He is Paymaster General Cowie. 

The Chairman. Before going into that other matter, you have 
brought for us certain papers, and I would like for you to state briefly 
the result of your investigation of the Lucas complaint. 

Secretary Meyer. I have given very little time to it. This is a 
memorandum from Paymaster General Cowie, from which I will read: 

[Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy, in re hearing No. 1 of Mr. J. W. Lucas before the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Navy Department.] 

Washington, D. C, June 14 y 1911. 
I am informed verbally by Paymaster J. H. Merriam, United States Navy, general 
storekeeper of the navy yard, Washington, D. C, that Mr. Lucas was disiat^ from 
bookkeeper at $3.84 per diem to special laborer (clerk) at $2.48 per diem (department's 
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order 3087 of Apr. 27, 1911). This reduction was based on inefficiency, owing to either 
inability to perform the work assigned or his lack of interest in the position. He was 
late in getting returns ready for transmission to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
and his books were badly kept, being inaccurate. Copies of letters in r^ard to the 
demoting of Mr. Lucas are attached. 

Refemng to the hearing, bottom of page 3: 

"Mr. Lucas. I was employed as a bookkeeper in charge of the balance sheet wwt 
« » » ". 

The lack of care taken by Mr. Lucas in keeping the books assigned him and in 
the* preparation of the returns is clearly shown by the following errors taken at ran- 
dom from the returns after their receipt in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Third quarter^ 1909. — A transfer from accoimt (6) to account (a) was not taken up 
in accoimt (a), but was expended in accoimt (6) and retaken up in account (6) witib- 
out any reason for doing so. (Value, 1100,703.03.) 

In addition to the above error another discrepancy upon the account (6) balance 
sheet was shown in the amount reported as on hand January 1, 1909, same beine 
|1 less than the amount shown on the previous accoimt (6) baLemce sheet a« on hand 
December 31, 1908. 

The balance shown as on hand in account (e) on January 1, 1909, was $20 less than 
was shown as on hand on December 31, 1908, by the previous balance sheet. 

Fourth quarter, 1909. — In account (6), returned material to the value of $88 was 
not accounted for on the balance sheet, though the evidence of same appeared upon 
the summaries of stub requisition. 

In account (e), returned material to the value of $9,561.40 waa ignored in the sam« 
manner. 

Second quarter, 1910. — In account (6) there was inclosed a survey invoice, the 
original value being $2,449.50, and the appraised value $27.50. The original value 
was expended from the balance sheet, but instead of taking up the appraised value, 
the original value was taken up, thereby showing the difference ($2,422) more as on 
hand than should have been. 

Third quarter, 1910. — ^The balance on hand in account (6) on January 1, 1910, should . 
have been shown as- $2,449.50 less than as on hand December 31, 1909, by the pre- 
vious balance sheet on account of the error noted in the third paragraph, but this 
balance was still further augmented by adding the full original value of the invoice 
upon which the error was found, thereby makmg an error of $4,871.50. (See second 
quarter, 1910.) 

In account (a) there was an expenditure to the U. S. S. Salem amounting to $135.66, 
as shown by the voucher which was expended from the balance sheet at $315. Also a 
survey invoice, amoimting to $166.54, which was expended at $116.54. 

Second quarter, 1911. — In naval supply accoimt (a) there was taken up a voucher 
from the Naval Observatory. The value shown upon this invoice was $75.68, but the 
value taken up was only $72.68. 

Referring to page 4 of the hearing: 

"Mr. Lucas. * * * Then the present storekeeper proceeded to change the 
systemof work to a system that suited nis fancy.'' * * * 

Many changes have had to be made in the storekeeping system at navy yards in 
order to comply with the law establishing the naval supply account, and also to meet 
the requirements caused by the installation of the cost-accounting system and the 
growth of the Navy. 

Referring to the hearing, bottom of page 4: 

"Mr. Lucas. * * * The whole system down there was changed; the present 
general storekeeper went in and changed the system no matter whether it suited the 
work of the office or not. He changed, but I do not know about his authority." 

The bureau is continually issuing instructions to general storekeepers and they are 
expected to take the necessary steps to see that the instructions are carried out. It is 
therefore apparent that the general storekeeper was acting with full authority. 

Mr. Lucas's statement on page 5, middle: 

" The general storekeeper has changed the system of books down there by making 
all the men who issue material on stuD requisition to make daily receipts and expen- 
ditures, thereby doubling the work of the office; by having the store laborer and a 
carpenter keep books; by pricing the stub requisitions * * *." 

It is a well-founded business principle that whenever the conditions are such that 
a daily balance can be obtained that it should be done. 

The system of storekeeping now in force is such that it is more economical to have 
the store men price the stubs before transmission to the general storekeeper's main 
office, where the pricing is verified. In this connection it is to be noted that the store 
men are part of the storekeeper's force. 
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The Chairman. The storekeeper's force there is what Lucas calls 
laborers ? 

Secretaiy Meyer. Yes, su*; and they are allowed to put the price 
on the stub. 

The Chairman. And under the old system they sunply checked the 
items and did not go to the extent of putting on the price ? 

Secretary Meyer. His idea was that they should not do anything 
except to carry out what was on the stub. Now, this is in addition, 
as I imderstand it, and they are now required to put on the price. 

The Chairman. The statement here was that ne was putting the 
price on these items and keeping a sort of memorandum. 

Secretary Meyer. I can not say. I will continue to read from this 
memorandum: 

Mt. Lucas's statement on pa^e 6, near top: 

"* * * Where the stub is issued for lumber, the man to whom the lumber is 
issued has to price the card.*' 

This statement is entirely in error. 

On the bottom of page 9 and the top of page 10 of the hearing it is intimated that 
Paymaster Merriam obtained lumber for the building of a motor boat. I am informed 
by Paymaster Merriam that the boat in question was built a year or more before it 
was brought to the yard and that it needed some slight repairs. The records of this 
bureau show that he applied to the commandant for permission to have the work done 
by the yard and made a deposit by check of $20 to cover the cost of labor and material. 
Tne official report shows tnat the work was completed for the sum of $18.44. I am 
further informed by Paymaster Merriam that all labor and material used in making 
the repairs were charged to the work. 

, On page 10 of the hearing (near middle) Mr. Lucas states that Paymaster Merriam 
has George Lawrie look out for his automobile and motor boat. Paymaster Merriam 
informs me that he employs George Lawrie outside of Government working hours to 
take care of his boat and automobile, but has never authorized him to do any work 
on them during hours. 

The Chairman. The statement you saw was that George Lawrie 
was on the pay rolls, but did practically nothing for the Government. 

Secretary Meyer. Of course, I know nothing of that. That has not 
been called to my attention. This statement I have been reading 
from is a signed statement from the Paymaster General in answer to 
my having sent the hearing down to him. His statement continues: 

Page 11, near top, reference is made to an automobile owned by Paymaster Merriam 
and work being done on it. 

The records of the bureau show that Paymaster Merriam obtained permission to 
have his automobile repaired and he made a deposit of $32.94 to cover the cost of the 
repairs. The work was completed for $30.78. 

On page 11 of the hearing, Mr. Lucas states that there was a deficiency of some 
$8,000 in some electrical material. I am informed that this material was stored in a 
building under the supervision of Mr. Momingstar, owing to the lack of proper storage 
facilities in the storehouse. From time to time during the year, these stores were 
used for work for various appropriations, but there was a failure to put through stub 
requisitions to cover. A record, however, was kept and the appropriations have 
been charged properly with the actual amount which was used in work chargeable to 
them. 

Mr. Lucas's inefficiency is clearly demonstrated by his answers to the various 
questions of the chairman and other members of the committee, in regard to stub 
requisitions and other requisitions for material. Mr. Lucas, in his 13 years' experi- 
ence at the Washington Navy Yard, certainly should have obtained a better knowledge 
of the methods of handling and use of these requisitions. 

T. J. CowiE. 

Now, I will say in reference to automobiles down at the navy yard, 
I have another memorandum here in reference to that. This is a 
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message from the commandant of the navy yard in response to a 
phone message from the Paymaster General: 

[Phone message from commandant navy yard, Washington, for Paymaster General.] 

Washington, D. C, June 16 y 1911. 
Repairs have been made on automobiles for officers attached to this yard npon a 
deposit being made to cover all direct and overhead charges. This has b^n allowed 
by the commandant, as such officers were not regarded as outside parties in the mean- 
ing of the Navy Regulations; also, that the machines of such officers are frequently 
u^ to transact and expedite Government business. 

F. E. Beatty. 

The Chairman. This is a general statement, and does not touch 
this particular case ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; I merely wanted to know what the 
abuses were, if there were any, and the situation in regard to auto- 
mobiles when they break down or have some accident requiring 
repairs. 

The Chairman. I think it right to say, Mr. Secretary, whether the 
hearing discloses exactly that feature or not, there is an intimation 
that the general storekeeper down there has utilized the labor of 
employees and the material of the Government in the building of 
this motor boat and in work on his automobile, far in excess of the 
deposit made by him, and that may become the subject matter of 
some investigation by the committee. 

Secretary Meyer. I want to assure the committee that they will 
have every opportunity to secure all information desired. Now, 
the Navy regulation on this subject is as follows: 

Article 926, paragraph 3, United States Navy Regulations, states as follows: 
"No work shall be done by the Government force at a navy yard or station for 
private individuals or corporations, except by authority of the Secretary of the Navy 
upon an application specifying the nature of the work to be done and accompanied by 
a certificate from the commandant that the necessary labor or appliances can not be 
procured in the vicinity from private contractors. 

That regulation also apphes to work on ships in harbors; that is 
to say, when a ship requires to be docked, the poUcy is that we do not 
allow our docks to be used if there is any private dock that can be 
used. If there is no private dock that can be used, or if the vessel can 
not be moved to some other port, then it is the custom for the Govern- 
ment to allow its dock to be used, and to charge for the service the 
same price that is charged by the private dock companies. 

The Chairman. That is, for an outsider ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But, do I understand that any of the officers 
having some work to do in cases of this sort can have it done by pay- 
ing the actual cost? 

Secretary Meyer. No officer ever owned a yacht that would require 
docking; his salary would insure him against that. This motor boat in 
question, I understand, was bought and owned by the paymaster 
before he came to the yard. I do not know the dimensions of it even. 
As you know, a motor can be put in a Uttle dory. 

The Chairman. What was Mr. Merriam's position before he became 
general storekeeper ? 
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Secretary Meter^ I do not know; the Paymaster General can tell 
you. I would have to refer to the records for that information. 
I think he was at one time on the battleship Kansas. 

The Chairman. That was the intimation 1 had. 

Secretary Meyer. But I do not want to state that as a fact with- 
out referring to the records, whether he had a position between the 
time he was on the battleship Kansas and the time he became general 
storekeeper. Upon detachment from the Kansas he was assigned 
to duty as general storekeeper, navy yard, Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman. That is the memoradum you have prepared. Is 
there anything further you wish to say with reference to that hearing 
we had the other day ? 

Secretary Meyer. As I said, I only saw it yesterday. I found that 
Mr. Lucas s reduction was approved by Mr. Winthrop, after having 
been duly considered. That is all I have to say on that. I have here 
the record of J. B. Sims, special laborer bookkeeper, which I will read 
to the committee : 

RECORD OP J. B. SIMS, SPECIAL LABORER BOOKKEEPER, NAVY YARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Fourth cjuarteTy 1902. — Given 90 days on probation for being under the influence of 
a drug or intoxicant. 

Fourth qvmteTy 1910. — ^Was dismissed for being under the influence of liquor, but 
later was reinstated and suspended from May 3 to 31, 1910, with the imderstanding 
that if he was again found under the influence of drugs or intoxicating liquor, he would 
be dismissed. 

This is all I have on that subject. 

Ihe Chairman. Ihat was in May, 1910? 

Secretary Meyer. Ihe fourth quarter of 1910. That would be the 
last quarter of the fiscal year 1910. 

Mr. Miller. Does that indicate whether he was found under the 
influence of intoxicants or a drug while on duty ? 

Secretary Meyer. That is all I have. 

The Chairman. We had Mr. Sims before us with reference to that 
matter. I understand that the charge was made but was not sus- 
tained. Is that his statement ? 

Mr. Miller. I do not think Mr. Sims referred to that. Mr. Lucas 
volunteered a statement about that. 

Mr. BooHER. Is that statement taken from the records ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; it came to me from an official. 

The Chairman. That is, it is what it implies on its face, a record? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; it was sent up with the other papers, 
signed by the Paymaster General. 

The Chairman. Does that embrace all the memoranda you have 
collected in reference to that matter ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And these documents will be left with us ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; but I would like for the stenographer 
to return them to me. 

As I said, when talking to you informally, when I found that I 
could not get a trial balance; when I found that we could not com- 
pare the cost of things made in one navy yard with those made in 
another; and when I further found that the fund known as the 
naval supply fund, which was a fund authorized by Congress at 
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different periods, and was limited to $2,700,000, stood on the books 
at something like $12,000,000, it was then that I called for expert 
accountants and put them in the department. 

The Chairman. When was that ? 

Secretary Meyer. A year ago this last winter. 

The Chairman. Please explain to us what you mean by the supply 
fund standing on the books at $12,000,000. 

Secretary Meyer. Well, that is quite a complicated matter, and it 
requires a great deal of thought and study to grasp it at once. There- 
fore, it may not be fully understood, and please do not hesitate to ask 
me questions about it. 

The Chairman. We want to understand what you mean by not 
being able to get a balance. 

Secretary Meyer. That does not require any explanation. The 
Paymaster General could not furnish me with a trial balance. 

The Chairman. You mean that the receipts and disbursements 
could not be balanced ? 

Secretary Meyer. That term is quite universal. A trial balance is 
to show the condition of the books and accounts and is required in 
business. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Do you mean that it was not attempted? 

Secretary Meyer. It was impossible to draw off a trial balance. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Ihey made no attempt, then, to draw up a trial 
balance ? 

Secretary Meyer. They could not do it. 

The Chairman. Did they have a double-entry system ? 

Secretary Meyer. They may have had, but not in such a way as 
to enable them to draw a trial balance. 

Mr. Booher. How long has that been the situation ? 

Secretary Meyer. All the time. 

Mr. Booher. Do you get trial balances now ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, I would like for you to explain about that 
$12,000,000 in the naval supply fund. 

Secret arjr Meyer. Congress authorized a naval supply fund. The 
first authorization was $200,000, and then it was increased by several 
acts until it was $2,700,000. Later on, the Paymaster General asked 
to have that fund increased in value, which Congress refused to do. 

Mr. Miller. Does that mean a fund to purchase supplies for the 
navy yard ? 

Secretary Meyer. The naval supply fund was a fund which could 
be used for buying supplies, but under the form of the fund, and the 
way it was established, anything taken out of it had to be paid for, 
so that it could never be reduced. Suppose, for instance, they 
required some ordnance to the extent of $200,000; suppose the Ord- 
nance Bureau wanted it for some vessel; thev could take it out of the 
naval supply fund, paying it back instantly from some appropriation. 
It was a supply fund by itself 

Mr. Booher (interposing). So it is maintained at all times by what 
is appropriated ? 

Secretary Meyer. Anything that went into the naval supply fund 
could not be taken out without paying it back. There was no ques- 
tion in anybody's mind about tnat. 
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The Chairman. But it was charged with what was paid into it, 
and it stood on the books the same as though nothing had gone out ? 

Secretary Meyer. The law having been established, and the law 
being so worded, when anything was put in that supply fund it could 
not be taken out again without being charged to an appropriation 
and the fund reimbursed. Now, we had common stores to the extent 
of perhaps $75,000,000, covering ordnance and everything 

The Chairman (interposing). In your department? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; that is it in round figures; and com- 
mon stores were credited to the naval supply fund from time to time, 
until the naval supply fund had come to be over $12,000,000. When 
it became over $12,000,000, it happened to come to my attention, and 
on looking up the law on the subject I found it should be limited to 
$2,700,000. I at once raised the point with the then Paymaster 
General. The Paymaster General informed me that he had the opin- 
ion of the Judge Advocate General on that, and that he considered 
that opinion sufficient in the premises. I told him that I did not 
think it was sufficient and that I would call on the Attorney General 
for an opinion on that, at the same timeinforming him that if ne wanted 
to file any briefs with me in regard to it or with the Attorney General, 
he should be at liberty to do so. The Paymaster General filed his 
brief, but the Attorney General made a ralmg that anything in that 
fund above $2,700,000 was an illegal credit to the naval supply fund. 

The Chairman. A credit or charge ? 

Secretary Meyer. A credit. They took this out of common stores. 
Common stores were supplies that had been acquired by being bought 
either through annual appropriations or having been paid for originally 
and put on some ship, and coming back when the ship was dismantled 
or put out of commission and put back in the common stores account. 
Now you can readily see what the effect was ; the common stores, 
having been paid for once, could not under the law be paid for again. 
You know we are goino; into a pretty deep subject. 

The Chairman. Well, we must be students of the situation. 

Secretary Meyer. It has been settled by Congress. 

Mr. DoREMUS. It was really nothing but a sort of bookkeeping? 

Secretary Meyer. It was more than that because it brought up 
this issue. It forced things to be paid for again, if it came out of the 
naval supply fund, and that made us pay for things twice. 

Mr. DoREMTTS. That was a credit of approximately $10,000,000 
more than it should have been ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; there was no dishonesty in the thing, 
but at the same time it involved something more than bookkeeping; 
it involved paying for things a second time, and therefore we were not 
getting at the real cost. 

The Chairman. But the Government was not out of any more 
money ? 

Secretary Meyer. For the time being it was, until all the common 
stores were used up; anything that had been paid for to the extent 
of the difference between $2,700,000 and $12,000,000 was going to 
be paid over again without any credit being given to the appropria- 
tion that made the purchase. 

The Chairman. But it was put in another branch of the account? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; suppose an anchor or a gun had been 
put in common stores, and was aiterwards put in the naval supply 
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fund; if it came from the naval supply fund they had to charge for 
it, although some appropriation for a previous year had already 
paid for it. 

Mr. DoREMUS. And some other account was continually suffering? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; but now the whole system has been 
changed. 

The Chairman, I want to understand it myself. I understand 
that when the common stores would turn over a gun to the naval 
supplv fund, if a ship wanted it from the naval supply fund, they 
would have to pay for it, and the naval supply fund would accumulate 
the price of that gun ? 

Secretary Meyer, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But they paid for it at some time ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; because of being transferred into the 
naval supply fund. If it had been left to common stores, it could 
have been put on another ship, and not been charged over again, 
but, being taken from the naval supply fund, it was charged over 
again. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that if the naval supply fund was 
received from the Government, and then when they let those sup- 

{)Ues out, or when any department made a request for them, and they 
et the supplies out to some other department, that other depart- 
ment had to pay for it, and, as a matter of fact, that they would 
never lose anything that went in there, and they should have the 
$12,000,000 on hand if they never let anything out without the 
money. 

Secretary Meyer. But there are two settlements, and anything 
taken from common stores must not be paid for over again. That 
was statutory. 

The Chairman. I see where it would have that effect if you trans- 
ferred it again to the naval supply fund. The point to me is this^ 
if the naval supply fund received stores, and subsequently operated 
so that they never let anything out except upon actual payment, 
they would be constantly increasing their money or supplies, or 
anything that the books would show. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; but the point was this, that they had 
increased that fund from $2,700,000 to $12,000,000. 

The Chairman. But, as an actual fact, they ought to have had 
that $12,000,000 there. 

Secretary Meyer. Where would vou limit it ? 

The Chairman. As a matter of law, I would have limited it, but 
this has a bookkeeping character. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; but when I went there, I said I wa& 
going to nm the department according to the statutory laws. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. I imderstand that since you have taken charge 
of the department you have adopted a new method of arriving at 
trial balances ? 

Secretary Meyer. We did not have any method ■ 

Mr. McMoRRAN (interposing). Or a method by which you could 
get a trial balance. Then what method have you adopted to verify 
the trial balance ? 

Secretary Meyer. That is a little technical. I will ask the Pay- 
master General to go into that with you. 
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Mr. McMoRRAN. How could you get a trial balance if the system 

?ou have stated is in operation, without crediting these supplies? 
hey must credit it somewhere ? 

Secretary Meyer. I will explain that in part 

Mr. McMoRRAN (interposing). You say tliat you take them out of 
one account and put them into another ? 

Secretary Meyer. Well, you are getting the naval supply fimd 
mixed up with the trial balance. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. I want to know what you would do in order to 
get a trial balance if these articles are credited twice ? 

Secretary Meyer. I will explain that. As I say, the whole thing 
is quite complicated, and I have never seen anyone who understood 
it the first time it was presented to him. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. My idea of a trial balance is that the figures on 
both sides of the booK should be equal, and that these different items 
on both sides of the book should be verified. If there is a liability 
or certain obligations, that s'ould be shown; we should know what 
they are for, and if there proves to be more stock on hand than the 
trial balance shows it should be credited to some account. If it is 
not credited to some account how can you make a trial balance ? 

Secretary Meyer. We make our trial balanc.es, and the credits are 
made properly. 

In order to get out of this naval-supply-fund snarl I went to Con- 
gress, but first put in expert accountants. The first process was to 
liquidate our stores and supplies in such a manner as to get our 
books on a legal basis, which we finally -accomplished. We had 
authority from Congress to liquidate our supplies, and got the naval 
supply fund to a basis of $2,700,000, which was the legal limit, and 
finally to abohsh the naval supply lund by putting the stores into 
one account. I asked to have that account known as the property 
account, but some one on the committee suggested that it be known 
as the naval supply account. 

I regretted that at the time, because I thought it might create some 
confusion with the old naval supply fund, but they insisted in the 
Senate on having it called the naval supply account. Now, all stores 
are in one naval supply account. Sjnce the 1st of July, 1910, all 
stores have been in tne naval supply account, and it was provided by 
law that anything taken from the naval supply account should he 
paid for from the proper appropriation. That is done by making a 
requisition and upon issue chargmg the proper appropriation. Unaer 
that system the bureaus do not pay for things until they are required, 
and things are not charged except as taken during the year. Fur- 
thermore, we found that at the end of the year they used to expend 
the appropriation in acquiring stores that were not necessary rather 
than permit the appropriation to go back into the Treasury, and in 
that way stores were accumulated. Now, under the present system 
practically all stores (except those exempted by the deficiency act of 
June 25, 1910), are purchased under general account of adVances, 
naval supply account, and are not paid ror by the appropriations until 
actually drawn for use. The naval supply fund was abolished on a 
recommendation of the department, and we refunded or turned into 
the Treasury the naval supply fund of $2,700,000. 

The Chairman. What dia that refunding or turning into the Treas- 

■V of $2,700,000 amount to; no cash was turned back, was there? 
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Secretary Meyer. It amounted to the same thing as if I had a credit 
of $2,700,000 at the Riggs National Bank and turned it over to you 
for your use instead of my own. 

The Chairman. That credit in this case was simply an authorization 
by the Government to expend the money, and it was not yet expended. 

Secretary Meyer. But the Navy might have obUgated it at any 
moment. We liberated the credit of $2,700,000. I received a letter 
from the Treasurer, and a copy of it can be sent here, showing that 
we turned in $2,700,000. 

The Chairman. I wish you would send us a copy of that letter. 

Secretary Meyer. I will^do so. 

Treasury Department, 

December 14, 1910. 
The Secretary op the Navy. 

Sir: Referring to the inquiries from the Navy Department by telephone rela- 
tive to the condition of the naval supply fund on the books of the Treasury, I have 
the honor to advise you as follows: 

On December 13 you were verbally advised that the credit balance in the fund 
was $378,480.86. Subsequent gettlements included in the work of December 13 
augmented this credit to $383,658.39; and by adjustment settlements received 
from the Auditor for the Navy Department this morning carrying credits for the 
fund in the sums of $2,459,602.71 and $433,137.25, respectively, a total credit bal- 
ance is now shown for the fund of $3,276,398.35. 

Further adjustments by the auditor to be made in final examination and settle- 
ment of paymasters* accounts should reduce this balance to the sum authorized by 
law for its credit, namely, $2,700,000. 
Respectfully, 

Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary. 



The Secretary op the Treasury, 

Washington, January 10 j 1911. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: I hand you herewith a memorandum prepared by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, at your request, in reply to your letter of January 9 
regarding the naval supply fund. 

Sincerely, yours, Franklin MacVeagh. 

Hon. George von L. Meyer, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

[Memorandum for the Secretary of the Treasury.] 

Treasury Department, 

Washington, January 10, 1911, 

The Secretary of the Navy asks the following questions: 

"The amount of credit which will be withdrawn from the Navy Department if 
Congress should abolish the naval supply fund, now fixed by law at $2,700,000; or, 
in other words, the amount the Navy Department is turning over to the Treasury 
by the abolition of that fund." 

The naval supply fund, about which these questions are asked, as to what would 
be the effect of its abolishment or repeal by Congress, first came into existence in 
1893, and its purpose was to establish a working capital, which was to be replenished 
by reimbursements from the separate naval appropriations which received the ben- 
efits of the supplies furnished them and paid for from this supply fund. 

This fund is the result of several acts of Congress authorizing parts of other naval 
appropriations to be credited to it, amounting in all to $2,700,000. The effect of all 
these acts was to raise on the books of the Treasury an appropriation called the ** Naval 
supply fund" in the said sum of $2,700,000, upon whicn tne Secretary of the Navy, 
so long as the law is in force, may draw for its full amount; but when any expenditure 
is made by him from such fund, it must ultimately be reimbursed to said mnd from 
the separate appropriations for the Navy to whose particular benefit such expendi- 
tures are made. These reimbursements are effected by crediting on the books of 
the Treasury the amounts so expended and actually paid out of this supply fund 
to its credit and charging said amounts to the separate naval appropriations receiv- 
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ing the benefits of such expenditures. The net result of these charges and credits 
is to keep the naval supply fund intact and to decrease the several naval appro- 
priations in the exact amounts with which the naval supply fund is aug- 
mented by such reimbursements or credits. It would, therefore, follow that if the 
fund is abolished, the Secretary of the Navy will have withdrawn a credit of 
$2,700,000, which he now has to draw upon to purchase supplies for the Navy, 
but if purchased under the law must be reimbursed from other naval appropria- 
tions. 

I do not feel like closing this memorandum without congratulating the Secretary 
of the Navy upon his efforts to have this naval supply fund abolished by law. By 
its very nature it is subject to abuse and conduces to the accumulation of large and 
comparatively useless amounts of supplies. This grows out of the fact that it may 
be turned over many times in a year and reimbursed out of appropriations for other 
years. Such must have been the mode of procedure under whicn it was operated 
in order to the accumulation of the value of supplies which, it is said, was on hand 
and not issued when the Secretary gave his attention to its repeal. I am satisfied 
that its repeal will work a saving to the Government in the next few years to an amount 
much greater than the amount of the fund. Its operation presents another case of 
purchases made on credit when pay day can be postponed to some indefinite time. 

R. J. Tracewell, 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Secretary Meyer. I want the committee to understand this trans- 
action. To illustrate: If I had a credit at a bank for a certain amount 
of money and assigned it 

The Chairman (interposing). But it seems to me if I had a letter 
of credit for $2,700, and notified the proper officials that I would not 
utilize that, because I found that convenience required me to use it 
in some other way, and I returned that letter oi credit and asked 
them to give me one in another form, that would simply be a book- 
keeping transfer. 

Secretary Meyer. But we have not done that, because we liqui- 
dated the funds of that $2,700,000 fund with money 

The Chairman. But you have another fund for the same purpose ? 

Secretary Meyer. The naval supply account is made up of all 
stores. Now, the naval supply fund was, to the extent of $2,700,000, 
created by act of Congress from certain other funds — one of them was 
the Spanish War fund — which altogether amounted to $2,700,000, 
and when I looked into it I found that the $2,700,000 was chiefly in 
stores. We liquidated it and put it into actual cash. 

The Chairman. You mean that you sold these stores ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. To outside parties ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, indeed; to the Navy; and it was paid for by 
the appropriations. 

Mr. BooHER, In other words, one bureau sold to another bureau ? 

Secretary Meyer. Under the law, a bureau that took anything 
from the naval supply fund had to pay cash from its appropriations 
for it. They could not have it unless they had the money to pay for it. 

The Chairman. Is there any priiited information on this subject? 

Secretary Meyer. I have explained it in my hearings before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and I will cite you that, because there 
I went into the details. I have never run across any person who fully 
understood it the first time. I did not understand it myself until 1 
had ground it out. 

(See hearings before Committee on Naval Afl^airs of the House of 
Representatives on estimates submitted by the Secretary of the Navy, 
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1911, pp. 141 to 169, inclusive; 803 to 313, inclusive; 463 and 454, 
and 508 to 508, inclusive.) 

Mr. DoREMUs. As I understand it, the effect of the SecretarVs 
action was to withdraw from the control of the Navy Department tliis 
credit for S2,700,000. 

Secretarv Meyer. But we had actually realized the cash, and turned 
into the Treasury $2,700,000. 

Mr. BooHER. 1 think I understand it. 

Secretary Meyer. I will refer you to the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DoREMUs. I was going to ask you if imder this new system 
which has been installed down there, there is a record which shows 
in detail the total amount of material and supplies on hand in the 
yard? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; we have that in the yard. 

Mr. DoREMUS. For instance, if there were a miUion feet of lumber 
in the yard, there is a jproperty schedule which shows the existence 
of that million feet of lumber in the yard, and for all the different 
items of material in the yard ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; but you could get much more informa- 
tion in regard to these details from the Paymaster General. It 
would be impossible for me to give it. 

The Chairman. Right on. that point, while Mr. Doremus is asking 
the question, I will include this in his question: We have an intima- 
tion that the books show supphes and stock on hand there of about 
$10,000,000 in this yard, and that there is really no knowledge of how 
much stock there is on hand. 

Secretary Meyer. Well, I should be very much surprised if they 
do not know the stock on hand. 

Mr. Booker. How could you ascertain the amount of stock on 
hand unless they had, during your administration, or during some 
previous administration, made an inventory of it ? 

Secretary Meyer. We are taking inventories. It is a pretty vast 
proposition to take inventories all at once. 

Mr. Booker. How could you tell the amount of stock on hand 
unless you have an inventoiy made? The books might not show it. 

Secretary Meyer. We have a system which the storekeepers are 
working on now which I think demonstrates what is on hand. But 
it would be pretty difficult to give all this detail information to the 
committee without sending to the yard. It would probably be better 
for the committee to have the Paymaster General before them. 

The Chairman. In order that you, as head of the department, may 
know what has been suggested to us, I will say that there has been an 
intimation made to us to the effect that there has been no actual 
inventory of the property in the yard there for lo, these many years ; 
that there has been a partial inventory attempted, but never com- 
pleted. Of course, books can be kept, but it seems to me that with 
a stock of stuff lying around, as it must necessarily in a vast institu- 
tion of that kind, there ought to be a check on it by taking stock. 

Secretary Meyer. We found, I think, $70,000 worth of copper 
buried in one of the Pacific coast yards. We have been having 
expert accountants to eo into each yard and get the books in proper 
shape. We started witn the Boston yard, and then from Boston went 
to New York, Philadelphia, etc., taking one at the time. As the 
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result of this, we found $70,000 worth of copper in one of the Pacific 
coast yards. It was buried, not to make way with it in any way, but 
at that time the man who had this in charge did not know to what 
account to credit it. That was the explanation made. 

The Chairman. How long had it been since it entered into his 
accounts ? 

Secretary Meyer. I will send you the i*ecord of that. 

JFrom Paymaster General, United States Navy, to commandant navy yard, Mare Island, Cal. Burial 

of ingot copper.] 

January 27, 1911. 

'(1) Report of installation of uniform accounting system in United States navy 
yards, 1911, submitted to the Navy Department on January 21, 1911, by Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., chartered accountants, states, among other tnings, as follows: 

''At the Mare Island Navy Yard it was dir covered while we were installing the 
present system that several years ago there was buried in the ground approximately 
450 tons of ingot copper, run down into ingot form from scrap. The reasons given 
for burying it were tnat 'Under the previous law they did not know to what appropri- 
ation to give credit, nor what to do with it, so in order to keep it from being stolen the 
then commandant ordered it buried.' This ingot copper was dug up and delivered 
to stores under 'Naval supply account,' and is now being used and charged to cost 
of work. The total value involved, at 8 cents per pound, is approximately $75,000." 

(2) Please inform the bureau as soon as possible of the details of the matter referred 
to above. Please direct, also, that the general storekeeper forward to the bureau an 
advance copy of the invoice under which these stores were taken up, presumably by 
inventory. 

T. J. CowiE. 
[First indorsement.) 

Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal., 

Fehrwary 6, 1911. 
A statement of all known facts in this case is desired. 

OSTERHAUS. 
[Second indorsement.] 

Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal., 

Februarys, 1911. 
In November, 1910, 107,640 pounds of ingot brass was found buried under the floor 
of foundry No. 1. I turned this brass over to the general storekeeper at this yard and 
reported the facts verbally to the commandant. 

After questioning the yard workmen about this brass, I learned that about five years 
ago these ingots were cast from scrap , brass which had accumulated in the steam 
engineering department, and that it was stored in a pile on the foundry floor; in order 
that this brass would not be lost or stolen, it was buried in a pit in the foundry by- 
order of Admiral McCalla. 

Engineer Officer. 
[Third indorsement.] 

February 9, 1911. 
The metal referred to in attached correspondence has been taken up on receipt 
voucher No. 444 in current quarter. 

One hundred and seven thousand six hundred and forty pounds of metal at 0.048 of 
following composition: 

Percent. 

Tin 0.78 

Lead 66 

Copper 89.49 

Zinc 1 9. 08 

This material had not been taken up prior to date awaiting the consideration of a 
board appointed by the commandant on the disposition of inactive stock. 

Bannaffon. 
[ Fourth indorsement.] 

FSBrByARY 14, 1911. 

forwarded, inviting attention to the various indorsements. 

OSTERHAUS. 
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The Chairman. So far as you know, has there been any complete 
inventory made of the stock in this yard down here ? 

Secretary Meyer. Not yet completed in Washington, but already ia 
Boston, New York, and Puget Sound, but I know that we have started 
(during this administration) on that whole subject of inventories, 
and orders were issued some time ago to have inventories made at all 
yards and stations. 

The Chairman. Could you take an inventory down there without 
closing down the yard for awhile ? 

Secretary Meyer. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Booher. Why not ? 

Secretary Meyer. It can be done. 

The Chairman. Do you think it will be necessary to close the 
shops? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether such an institution as the 
Pittsburg Steel Works closes down while taking stock ? 

Secretary Meyer. I do not know; I do not own any stock there. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Such concerns as Marshall Field, Seigel Cooper, 
and John Wanamaker have facilities for taking stock without closing 
their stores. 

Secretary Meyer. I suggest that you send for the Paymaster 
General, who has these things in charge. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Speaking of the copper found in the Pacific coast 
yard, it seems to me that there would be a tendency on the part of the 
navy yards to accumulate a large amount of unnecessary material. 
That is one of the great evils in merchandise. I had occasion a short 
time ago to check up a concern that I was interested in, and I found 
that they had $360,000 worth of material, which was enough r^terial 
to furnish them for from three to four years. Now, they had pur- 
chased that, I assume, because the purchasing agent must have been 
influenced in some way. 

Secretary Meyer. Now, when we had those seven different store 
accounts there was such a tendency, but that tendency is reduced by our 
new system. Vf e have installed that same system on the battleships. 
We have only one store account on the battleship now. Now, then, 
in order to get greater economy and at the same time to keep up 
efficiency, we have started competition. Of course we have had these 
competitions in gunnery, which has increased the efficiency in gunnery 
1,200 times since the Battle of Santiago. We have increased the 
range from 4,000 yards to 10,000 yards, and they are firing a shot 
every 30 seconds instead of once in five minutes, and the hitting 
capacity has improved over 33 per cent. That has been brought 
about by scientific management. The first we study the individual 
to determine his efficiency, an<l then we work the men collectively to 

fet teamWork, and this competition extends also to the teamwork. 
Tow, that has brought about good results in gun firing, and we are 
doing the same thing in the consumption of coal, to get economy. We 
are making one ship compete with another in the matter of economy 
of supplies as well, and we do not allow a ship to become the ranking 
ship except through excellency not only in gun firing, but economy 
in the consumption of coal and supplies as well. 

The Chairman. You offer rewards to anyone who may make dis- 
coveries that will bring about economy ? 
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Secretary Meyer. We do not ofTer money rewards for that. We 
may have offered rewards on coal economy. The fleet is now getting 
from the same consumption of coal an average of 12 knots an hour, 
when it used to be 10 knots. We are applying this system of scien- 
tific management to the fleet, and we are saving in minutes and sec- 
onds where commercial organizations are working to save in hours. 
We are trying to apply that to the shop management in the navy 
yards, and I have Deen looking into different systems of scientific 
shop management, and we have three civiKan experts working at that. 
They are to make reports to me and make recommendations as to 
what methods can be adopted to increase our shop efficiency and at 
the same time reduce expenses. 

Mr. Faison. When did you put in this competitive system ? 

Secretary Meyer. In the fleet, we began about a year ago as to 
stores, and the result has been to introduce many economies. We 
figure it out that if we were running the ships at the same expendi- 
ture to-day that it cost two years ago, it would have increased the 
expenses very materially. In other words, we are running a fleet 
now, a larger fleet, for the same amount of money that we were run- 
ning a smaller fleet, and with the increased tonnage. Economy and 
efficiency are watchwords. 

The Chairman. Does your bookkeeping system show the expense 
account of each one of your battleships ? 1 ake, for instance, a voy- 
age around the world; did each battleship have a separate account 
or expenditures ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. There is also a system by which we 
can get at what each battleship costs, and the pay account is a sepa- 
rate account, you know. The general pay for the Navy is all in one 
appropriation, but included in cost of commission of each ship. 

The Chairman. Is it not so regulated that a battleship has its 
expenditures segregated from those of the rest of the ships ? 

Secretary Meyer. It is; each ship expense account is kept. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether the coal consumption 
account of each ship is separate ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you can tell which ship is the more economical ? 

Secretary Meyer, i es, sir; otherwise we could not get at it in this 
competition. But there is a general pay account for the Navy from 
which the officers receive their pay no matter where they are, but 
the pay is charged to the ship or station to which officers are attached. 

The Chairman. Was the system of keeping the coal accounts sepa- 
rate in vogue at the time of that voyage around the world ? 

Secretary Meyer. I do not know; I think it was, though. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. There has been some discussion in Congress about 
the cost of forwarding this coal for use in the Navy. Have you any 
idea of what coal, approximately, the Government has to ship ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; but I can give you that. We have that 
on record. (See Statement K, Table 1, facing p. 117; Tables 2 and 3, 
p. 118, Paymaster General's Report, 1910.) 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Is it practicable to carry that coal in the colUers 
that you have ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Why not ? 
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Secretary Meyer. We have not enough colliers. We are usmg 
coUiers all the time; we have no colhers laid oflf, except for repairs. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. WTiat would you do in case of war ? 

Secretary Meyer. We would have to buy them. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. That is not a very good position to be in. 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; but we are improving that situation in 
some respects; we are going to use oil. We are trying to make a 
demonstration with the DeUbwarCj to see if the Delaware can not go 
to London and back with the coal in her bunkers, but we will not 
let her run at more than 12 knots. The coUiers travel with the fleet. 
We have ships in Russian waters to-day, and there are coUiers with 
that fleet. 

The Chairman. Now, if you did not have that fleet cruising in 
Russian waters, could not tne coUiers to-day be carrying coal where 
it would be needed in case of necessity ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; but a very smaU amount of it, com- 
paratively. We do not need so much coal for the Pacific coast at 
present. The reason we had to transfer so much coal was when 
the fleet was cruising around the world. Under ordinary circum- 
stances we could probably take care of that with our facilities, but 
in case of war, no. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Then why is it that in making recommendations 
for battleships no recommendation is made for giving the Navy the 
necessary auxiliaries ? 

Secretary Meyer. I would like to show you our recommendations. 

The General Board recommended the foUowing building program 
for the fiscal year 1912: 
4 battleships. 
16 destroyers. 

1 repair ship. 
4 scouts. 

2 transports. 

1 supply ship. 

3 tenaers for submarines. 

4 colliers. 

3 gunboats, including one for service in Chinese waters. 

1 hospital ship. 

2 tugs. 

1 mine-laying ship. 

The program recommended to Congress by the department was as 
follows: 

2 battleships. 
1 collier. 

1 gunboat. 

1 river gunboat. 

2 seagoing tugs. 
2 submarines. 

1 submarine tender. 

Mr. BooHER. Why can not the Government build ships in yards 
owned by the Government as cheaply as in private yards ? 

Secretary Meyer. To begin with, we have more holidays. We 
have 15 days leave in our shops and we pay for disabiUty; and then 
there is another matter that adds to the cost, that is, we use higher 
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class labor in building ships in Government yards than is used in 
private yards. We will say that one- third, or probably a larger pro- 
portionj are sim^y helpers. 

Air. BooHER. Do you mean to say that in the building of battle- 
ships there is that much difference between the pay of labor in the 
Government yard and the pay of labor in the private yard ? 

Secretary Meyer. I did not say that; you misunderstood me; I 
stated, in the' first instance, that we have vacation leave for each 
laborer, and we are using a higher class labor, whereas, in a ship yard, 
one-third, or even a greater portion, will be helpers or boys, much 
less expensive labor. We found in looking it up that that made a 
material difference. 

Mr. BooHER. Is it not true that higher-priced labor accompUshes 
more work in a day and that you get better results from it ? 

Secretary Meyer. There is a lot of work on a ship which simply 
requires tlie work of a helper. The same thing is true in paying 
helpers for plumbing work. If all the work is eigne by a first-class 
plumber, although much of it could be done by a helper, you get a 
greatly increased cost for the plumbing in the house. 

Mr. BooHER. In addition to the cost of labor, is it not true that 
the Government has to pay more for material ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; I do not think we do. 

Mr. BooHER. What is the difference between the price of a first- 
class battleship b ilt by the Government and one built in a private 
yard ? 

Secretary Meyer. Well, about $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

Mr. BooHER. What percentage of that is on account of the cost in 
labor? 

Secretary Meyer. I will have these figures tabulated and insert 
them in the record. 

Practically the entire increase in cost of Navy yard construction 
over private construction is due to the increased cost of navy yard 
labor, including, of course, leave and holiday pay. I will insert a 
copy of a letter from the Chief Constr ctor of the Navy, dated January 
7, 1911, bearing on this subject. 

Navy Department, 
Bureau op Construction and Repair, 

Washington, D. C, January 7, 1911. 

Subject: (A) Building the battleship New York in a navy yard. 

1. The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport, Va., submitted a 
bid for a Parsons turbine installation on a sister vessel of $5,790,000. 

2. The New York Navy Yard submitted estimates for the work covered by the 
Newport' News bid of — 

Labor $3, 102, 000 

Material 3, 201, 000 

Indirect expense 990,000 

Total 7, 293, 000 

3. It will at once be noted that the New York yard estimate above, exclusive 
of supervision, power, upkeep of loose, hand, and machine tools, pay of drafting 
and clerical force, and leave, holiday, and disability charges for men at work on the 
vessel is $513,000 greater than the bid for a sister vessel. Certainly all of the above 
items must be provided in order to properly build the vessel. 

4. The Chief Constructor's memorandum of December 14, 1910, Nos. 
4980-A.105-7410-A, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, explains in detail the 
present method of figuring indirect expense at navy yards, and arrives at the figure 
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32.6 per cent of the direct labor as an equitable increased expenditure resulting from 
the construction of a vessel at a navy yard. 

5* The actual cost of building a ship, reduced to its simplest terms, is the actual 
cost of material, plus the actual cost of productive manual labor, plus indirect expense, 
by which is meant the amount by which the expenses of conducting the yard have 
increased by reason of building tne vessel. 

6. With an efficient administration and under Miy equitable system of bookkeepings 
there is no question that the estimates from the New York yard show that the expenses 
of conducting the yard during the building of the New York will be increased 1990,000, 
which must be borne by appropriations for the Navy Department. There is fmrther 
no question that the estimated expense to the Government of building the New Yorlc 
in a navy yard will be $1,500,000 greater than would be the expense of building said 
vessel by contract. 

R. M. Watt. 

Mr. Faison. If these helpers can do this work as well why not put 
them in your navy yard ? 

Secretary Meyer. That is what we propose doing on the New 
Ycnrk. I have been looking into this question of cost, and the Chirf 
Constructor is in sympathy, that is, to reduce the cost of this battle- 
ship which is being built in the yard. But we can not aflFect the leave 
question. Under the law 15 days annual leave is granted to all em- 
ployees who have served 12 months. In addition all employees get 
leave with pay on 7 National hoUdays, and on 13 half holiaays durmg 
July, August, and September; this amounts to nearly 30 days in alL 
I neglected to speak about the hours of labor too. 

Expenditures at each yard on account of disability ^ leave^ holida;ys, and ineidentxil expenseM 
at the several yards and stations ^ and miscellaneous public bills ( Title V). 



Navy yards, etc. 



DisabiUty. 



Leave. 



HoUday. 



Incidentals. 



Total. 



Portsmoutii, N. H 

Boston, Mass 

Torpedo station, Newport, R.I 

Traming station, Newport, R.I 

Naval War College 

New London, Conn 

New York, N.Y. 

I<Hia Island. N. Y 

Dover . N.J. 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Naval magazine, Fort Mifflin, Pa 

Naval Observatory 

Washington, D. C 

Naval proving ground, Maryland 

Norfolk, Va 

Naval magazine, Norfolk, Va 

Charleston, S. C 

Pensacola, Fla 

Key West, Fla 

New Orleans, La , 

Training station. Great Lakes 

Las Animas, Colo 

Guantanamo, Cuba 

San Juan, P. R , 

Culebra, P. R 

Training station, California 

Mare Island, Cal 

Naval magazine. Mare Island 

Puget Soundj Wash 

Naval magazme, Puget Sound 

Hawaii, Hawaii 

Guam, L. I 

Cavite, P.I 

Olongapo, P. I 

Naval magazines, Philippine Islands 

Ships and naval establishments in gen- 
eral (see bills in Statement B, Table 2) . 



$117.00 
71.68 
44.00 



448.90 
627.99 



579.08 
252.24 



$04,296.91 

114,229.08 

13,286.60 

1,253.00 

350.56 

294.92 

162,837.60 

4,932.44 

1,579.88 

119,596.81 

3,503.32 



$28,155.54 

7,208.21 

998.71 

238.51 

168.20 

159,942.67 

2, 45a 32 

550.72 

11,306.35 

2,616.24 



$86,88&78 

48,276.96 

2,165.17 

6.56 



71,285.32 



63,760.87 



3,154.69 
1,698.68 



891. 78 

1,208.32 

374.00 

344.41 

76.00 



189,026.04 
6,410.36 
93,430.27 
3,843.97 
11,134.05 
7,867.51 
3,230.01 
3,752.86 
1,588.25 



864.77 
1,097.10 



446.40 



908.18 
34.72 



828.65 



1,206.61 
106,594.85 

4,991.80 

2,176.31 
624.08 
160.56 

1,465.13 
38,497.74 

8,182.46 
708.75 



Total 12,106.72 973,014.60 691,854.31 



148,018.28 
5,726.89 

82,280.67 
1,353.44 

15,713.44 
5,662.20 
2,079.35 
3,341.72 
1,992.72 
1,356.97 
2,180.27 
186.89 



739.87 
155,565.41 



53,333.08 
'i6,'477.'67' 



772.36 

55,768.26 

4,549.68 

1,940.18 

716.60 

836.76 

1,252.14 

33,024.36 

8,803.20 

659.46 



11,289.44 



88,703.26 



1,257.73 

16,923.75 

5,470.59 

453.16 

2,651,111.48 



$101,252. «0 
190,733.26 

22,aoe.ta 

2,268.27 

589. ar 

4lSi.tt 

394,514.40^ 

8,0*a75 

2,130.0a 

1«5,243.11 

6y371.8D 

739.87 

405,764.42 

13,835.93 

229,044.02 

5,197.41 

38,216.94 

14,738.03 

5,683.36- 

7,438.99 

3,656.97 

1,356.97 

3,045.04 

1,283.99' 



l,978.9r 
174,098.95 

9,541.48 
93,727.93 

1,375.40 
997.32 

3,975.00 
88,445.85 
23,284.90 

1,821.37 

2,651,111.48 



3,217,659.10 



4,794,634.7a 
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Mr. BooHER. This 30 days' leave is for the year, is it not? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. How does it apply to the building of a battleship ? 

Secretary Meyer. The battleship will be buildme for more than a 
vear, fully two years, and the men who work on tne battleship will 
nave the leave. They take leave. 

Mr. BooHER. This leave is with pay, of course? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. What is the difference in hours ? 

Secretary Meyer. We work in navy yards eight hours. It is about 
25 per cent difference. 

The Chairman. We had a very interesting talk on the question of 
short hours in the House the other day, and it was claimed by Mr. 
Redfield that a certain large factory made a voluntary expenment 
and reduced the hours of labor from 10 hours to 9. He said they 
kept the accounts for a year, and found that the labor cost, under the 
nine-hour system, owing to the increased efficiency, was less than 
under the old system. He said there was 4 per cent decrease in the 
labor cost per unit of value, and then he said that the firm instituted 
the eight-hour system, and I think he said the result of that has not 

Jet been demonstrated, but that it would likely result in a further 
ecrease 

Secretary Meyer, What is causing this study of scientific manage- 
ment is that we have to get the highest efficiency in eight hours in 
order to overcome the decreased hours of labor. 

The Chairman. He e:xpressed the beUef that the eight-hour system 
would result in a decrease of labor cost owing to the increased 
efficiency ? 

Secretary Meyer. It is possible if a man will study a method by 
which to get the same result in eight hours as in nine hours there 
would not be any loss; but you can not get as much work in eight 
as in nine, generally. Under existing conditions, however, it may be 
possible to get as much result if they adopt improved methods of 
work. That question, so far as the Navy Department is concerned, is 
that we know that up to the present time it costs from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 more to build a ship in a Government yard than in a pri- 
vate yard. 
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Total amount required for 
each class — 



Under Con- 
struction and 

Repair and 

Steam 
Engineering. 



During first 
year under 

Cfonstruction 
and Repair 
andSt^un 

Engineering. 



I. If buUt by contract without restrictions: 

Two battleships (27,000 tons) 

One collier 

One gunboat 

One river gunboat 

One submarine tender 

Two seagoing tugs 

Two submarines 

Total 

n. If built by contract under the 8-hour law; 

Two battleships (27,000 tons) 

One collier 

One gunboat 

One river gunboat 

One submarine tender 

Two seagoing tugs 

Two submarines 

Total 

III. If built at a navy yard: 

Two battleships (27,000 tons) 

One collier 

One gunboat 

One river gunboat 

One submarine tender 

Two*seagoing tugs 

Two submarines 

Total 



$12,000,000 
1,100,000 
425,000 
175,000 
500,000 
360,000 



$4,000,000 
550,000 
255,000 
175,000 
250,000 
360,000 



14,560,000 
1,000,000 



5,590,000 
500,<XX) 



15,560,000 



6,090,000 



13,000,000 
1,350,000 
520,000 
215,000 
610,000 
430,000 



4,000,000 
550,000 
255,000 
175,000 
250,000 
360,000 



16,125,000 
1,200,000 



5,590,000 
500,000 



17,325,000 



6,090,000 



16,ODO,000 
1,500,000 
600,000 
250,000 
760,000 
475,000 



4,000,000 
550,000 
255,000 
175,000 
250,000 
360,000 



19,575,000 
1,200,000 



5,590,000 
500,000 



20,776,000 



6,090,000 



Because of proprietary rights, development, etc., recommend against yard construction at this time. 
- IV. If batt^hips acoordmg to tiie latest requirements of tiie General Board are to be considered, figures 
for the two battleships must be increased $2,0Qd,000 in all of the above programs. 

R. M. Watt. 

The Chairman. Is that in any way due to the want of adminis- 
trative or executive ability? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; I do not think it is owing to the want 
of ability, but I think it is in part due to this leave that is allowed 
Government employees. As to the next question, there is no doubt 
that we could get reduced cost by following the method of not paying 
high-priced men to do cheap work. 

The Chairman. That seems to be an essential requisite, good 
executive administration. 

Secretary Meyer. But you must reahze that a great deal of poht- 
ical pressure is brought, to employ men who may not be efficient. 

Tne Chairman. Is not that the main trouble with the whole thing, 
poUtical pressure ? 

Secretary Meyer. It causes some of it, do doubt. We are also 
handicapped by the civil-service system in regard to labor. We can 
not take what we want. 
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The Chairman. Do you know of any disposition to keep men in 
the nominal employ of the Government and actually paying them for 
rendering nominal service ? An instance has been brou^t to our 
attention of a man who states that he is a messenger at $60 per 
month, but he performs very little service for the Government, a 
service that requires a very small portion of his time, and that this 
time is appropriated by somebody in the service as though he were 
a private employee. 

Secretary Meyer. I have not come across that. 

I want to say this: Under the old system of bookkeeping, when a 
job order was taken the job order would be given out and then it 
would be held open and things charged to it from some other order 
on which they did not have enough money. They made one job 
order balance out that way. We have stopped thai. 

Mr. Faison. Do you not think, in view of the political pressure 
brought to bear in the employment of labor, and in view of the fact 
that many of them are under civil-service regulations, and in view of 
the fact that these employees are entitled to 30 days' leave — in view 
of all these facts, do you not think that it would be cheaper for the 
Navy Department to abandon all hope of making ships ? 

Secretary Meyer. I have gone on record to that effect. 

Mr. Faison. That is the point I had in mind. 

Secretary Meyer. I have gone on record that I do not think it 
fair to the Government or the taxpayers that we should build these 
ships at an expense of $1,500,000 or $2,000,000 over and above what 
we could havQ them built for on the outside. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. You do not figure the overhead charges at all on 
that, do you ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Insurance and depreciation ? 

Secretary Meyer. The law does not allow us to figure insurance 
and depreciation; no, sir; b,ut we figure all office expenses, etc. 
Just what the overhead charges are, 1 would rather have the Pay- 
master General give that to you. 

Mr. Faison. In view of these facts, could we not buy everything 
and onlj build ships and repair ships in private shipyards, doing 
away with the Government navy yards ? 

Secretary Meyer. My answer to that is: Our ships are becoming 
more self-maintaining. We have a forge on each battleship which is 
capable of doing any ordinary repairs. We are demonstrating that 
the ships will be able to a great extent to maintain thenKelves, except 
when it comes to some serious breakdown. A battleship has to be 
docked twice a year. There are no docks in the private yards, 
except at Newport News, that will dock a battleship. I have gone 
on record as recommending to Congress a year ago the abolition of 
a great many of these yards, and I stated before the Economic Club 
the other day that we could come down to three on the Atlantic coast 
and two on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. BooHER. How many would that abolish ? 

Secretary Meyer. The ones I recommended to be abolished last 
year were New London (some of these are stations); Sacketts 
Harbor; Port Royal, S. C; Pensacola, because there are two yards 
in Florida now; New Orleans, which is a hundred miles up the 
river; San Juan, and Cavite. The saving in maintenance would 
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be $1,600,000 a year. If we should abolish these, we would have left 
Charleston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, New York, Boston, and Ports- 
mouth. We do not need but half of these actually, except that we 
would save the docks, which are a valuable asset for the Navy. In 
saying this, I realize that no Congressman in any State wants his 
vard abolished. I have not stated what the three yards should be. 
That should be settled, not by the Secretary of the Navy, but by a 
joint board of Army and Navy experts, who would take into con- 
sideration strategic and economic values and their availability to the 
sea. Of course, we should save all the big docks. By this means^ 
we could reduce the cost of the Navy enormously, and realize on 
some very valuable property, because in some cases, the property 
would have an enormous commercial value. 

Mr. Faison. The difference in dollars and cents would appeal ta 
the business sense of the Government. 

Secretary Meyer. It will appeal to the public sentiment as soon 
as thev realize the saving ana the sentiment will become so strong 
that Congressmen and Senators will feel it, but the subject must be 
approached in a broad, comprehensive, and patriotic way. 

Mr. Faison. I think it might be within the province of this com- 
mittee to assist you in these matters. 

Secretary Meyer. I am also appealing to the business communities 
of the country. 

Mr. Faison. If the Secretarjr would give us some report showing 
the waste which you had previous to this new system, and the im^ 
provement which the new system has brought about, that would be 
mteresting. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; I will give it to vou. This is published 
in my hearing of January 16, 1911, before tne House Naval Com- 
mittee, page 423, etc., to which reference is made. See also my 
annual report for 1910, pages 7, 8, etc. The table on page 8 shows 
cost of repairs to old ships, which we are now largelv preventing. 

The Chairman. The suggestion has been made tnat there is now" 
a regime under which the Secretary has four aides, I believe, through 
whom the heads of the bureaus communicate with the Secretary^ 
That is a new arrangement, is it not ? 

Secretary Meyer. When I came to the department I found that 
the Secretary was going to know as much as the bureau chiefs wanted 
him to know, or, more properly, as they had time to furnish. Now,, 
of course, these bureau heads are doing excellent work, but there 
was no system by which a new man coming into this great military 
institution could get responsible expert advice. Therefore, I went 
into it and made a study of the English system and the German 
Navv and our successful shipyards. I realized that under the law 
the bureau chiefs could issue any order and it would take the effect 
of an order coming from the Secretary. It gives him a good deal of 
authority, but it has never been revoked. In order to act intelli- 
gently it was necessary that I should get full information and be 
thoroughly posted. I decided to group the bureaus into four logical 
divisions, and that these should be as follows: One on operations of 
the fleet, another on everything in connection with the personnel, a 
third having to do with material, and the fourth on inspection. In 
the operations of the fleet I wanted some one who would give his entire 
thought and study to the movement of the ships and to the plans 
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required for the movement of the ships in conjunction with the War 
College at Newport and with the General Board in Washington, 

That is of the utmost importance, because it tends to preparedness 
for war, which the Navy exists for in case of war, and to see to it that 
in case of trouble there would be no confusion as existed at the time 
of the Spanish War. The next was the aid for personnel, who has 
supervision of officers, the movements of men, and the cadets at 
Annapolis. The third one was the aid for material, who makes a 
study of material, covering the Bureaus of Construction, Er^ineering, 
Ordnance, Supplies and Accounts, and Yards and Docks. Tne f ourm 
is the aid for inspections. Now, I have explained to you what the 
first did. The second supervises the assignment of officers, in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Navigation. The third, the aid for mate- 
rial, is of great importance, because he reports to me on work from 
time to time. 

The Chairman. That is the aid for material? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. He has no authority; he can not issue 
any order, but he merely reports to me and recommends. If he 
found that work was delayed because of disagreement between two 
bureau chiefs as to how work should be done, they talked it over, with 
him acting as a sort of referee, and invariably he has been able, with- 
out any correspondence, which might have gone on back and forth 
between two bureaus for months, to adjust the matter and have it 
come before me in the proper form for signature. The result is a 
great saving in time on the part of everybody concerned. 

The Chairman. And it results also in the heads of the bureaus not 
calling on you personally until they have fully threshed out the 
matter ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; and, under such circumstances, I would 
have to decide without getting information from a disinterested 
source. 

The Chairman. You have four men to investigate for you instead 
of doing it yourself ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; and they are experts in their respec- 
tive divisions, and if they do not mate good some one else will be 
put in their places. 

The Chairman. Are they civilians ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; they are mihtary men, naval officers. 

The Chairman. Don't you think civihans would be better? 

Secretary Meyer. No. What would a civilian know about the 
operation of a fleet ? What would a civilian know about the opera- 
tion of a large mihtary establishment and advise me in such a way 
as to enable me to save the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars ? I can send that list to the committee. 

The Chairman. Is the head of the bureau a civiUan or a mihtary 
man? 

Secretary Meyer. They are military men. Naval Academy men, 
except in three bureaus. 

The Chairman. Each of the eight chiefs ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. The fourth aid is the aid for inspections, 
and I will tell you about this system of inspection. For instance, on 
the cruiser New York we made an expenditure of $2,000,000, while 
on the Brooklyn we cut that down so that not more than $400,000 
will be spent. The object of inspection is to prevent an unnecessary 
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amount of expenditure which, when completed, will not have a miK- 
tary value commensurate with the amount of money spent. Now, 
this aid for inspection takes the estimates of these bureaus, and then 
looks at the cost, and if the cost will be of suflBcient value to authorize 
us to go ahead, he so reports. Formerly the report went to the 
bureau, but now the report comes to the Secretary. Before it was a 
sort of criticism on each bureau, but now it is in the nature of a criti- 
cism of the work as a whole. 

The Chairman. Is there any increase of pay by reason of these 
four aids ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir; it is merely a different assignment of 
duty. 

The Chairman. I think there has been some intimation that. the 
heads of the bureaus do not have easy access to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Secretary Meyer. I have not found it so. I would like for you to 
send for one of the bureau chiefs and ask him that question. 

The Chairman. Whether they think the system a good one or not ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; and whether they have any less access 
to me. I send for them as much as ever, because it is fi something 
that refers to their work, and their work alone, I want their opinions, 
because they are experts on that; but when it is work that comes 
before two or three bureaus I want that to take the other coufse. 

The Chairman.^ You want that thrashed out before it comes to 
you? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This may be involved in some future investigation, 
and we might want to go into it. I call your attention to this memo- 
randa of the information of the officers of the Pay Corps, and so forth, 
issued by the Navy Department. In looking over it I notice some 
immense differences in the cost of supplies at one place and another. 
Have you ever investigated that ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; I have ordered the Paymaster General 
to, and we have been changing our methods somewhat. 

The Chairman. I give you this one suggestion here that looks 
strange to me at least. Here is cottonseed oil, in commercial 1- 
gallon tins. At Portsmouth the price is $1; at Boston, 88 cents; at 
Newport, 85 cents; at New -London, 70 cents; at New York, 50 cents; 
at Philadelphia, 40 cents; at Annapolis, 90 cents; at Washington, 
60 cents; at Norfolk, 50 cents; at Charleston, $1.20. It looks like 
the highest priced cottonseed oil is right there in the midst of the 
cotton-growing country, and these differences run all the wav from 
40 cents to $1.20 for tne same kind of material, furnished at tlie dif- 
ferent places. Have you ever looked over these things ? 

Secretary Meyer. I have not looked up that special article. 

The Chairman. It occurred to me that these differences were un- 
usual. Here is Philadelphia, where you are buying that stuff at 
40 cents a gallon, and at Annapolis, not very far off, you are buying it 
for 90 cents per gallon. 

Secretary Meyer. Have you ever been to AnnapoUs ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Meyer. It is the most out of the way place I know of. 

The Chairman. But in Washington the price is 60 cents per gallon, 
while at Charleston the price is $1.20 per gallon. Why should there 
be such a difference in that ? 
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Secretary Meyer. What is that ? Does that quote the market 
price of what we buy ? 

The Chairman. No, sir; what you pay for it, as I understand it. 
This was a memorandum for the information of the officers of the 
Pay Corps, commanding officers of ships, and commandants of 
stations. It is issued by the Navy Department, Bureau of Supphes 
and Accounts, Washington, June 15, 1910. 

Secretary Meyer. I know since we have stopped buying by 
separate bureaus that we have been able to save money by buying 
in quantities. I know that coal has been bought from several mmes, 
and we have saved money there. They reported lately to me that 
the hemp we used to buy of dealers here was bought at Manila, and 
the saving is about $40,000 in hemp alone in one year. But I suggest 
that you question the Paymaster General when he comes before you 
about that, and he will give you a satisfactory explanation. 

The Chairman. We will send you this statement so you can revise 
it, and I would be glad if you would return with it a list of these 
publications. 

Secretary Mey^er. I will be glad to do so. 

(For publications referred to in regard to naval supply fund and 
naval supply account, see hearings before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House of Representatives on estimates submitted by 
the Secretary of the Navy, 1911, pp. 141 to 169, 303 to 313, 453 and 
454, alid 503 to 508 ; and statement in regard to forwarding of coal 
to the Pacific coast in the Paymaster General's report. Statement K, 
Table 1, facing p. 117, and Tables 2 and 3, p. 118.) 

The Chairman. Where the department purchases suppUes and 
material, is much time consumed m the adjustment of accounts, or 
is there delay in making payment ? 

Secretary Meyer. I have always contended that the Government 
should pay its bills promptl}r. The Government should get what it 
advertises for, and discount its bills wherever possible. 

The Chairman. Government business ought to be the very best 
in that respect. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; but the Government has not always the 
best reputation. This, however, is not the fault of the Government; 
it is rather the fault of some local official who thinks it is smart or 
clever to delay settlements. 

The Chairman. I have known of cases where the people did not 
desire to deal with State institutions on that account, but I did not 
know it extended to the Federal Government. 

Secretary Meyer. I do not think it does as a rule, but it does 
occasionally. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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Committee on Expenditubes 

IN THE Navy Department, 
House of Representatives, 

Monday, June 19, 1911. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy (chair- 
man) presidmg. 

STATEMEITT OF HOIT. OEOBOE VOIT L. METEB, SECBETABT QF 
THE B'AVT— Continued. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Secretary, I would Uke to ask one question with 
reference to these navy yards which you suggest might, with pro- 
priety, be abohshed. Has a commission of smtable persons — that is, 
competent persons — ever made any investigation and report to you 
as to which ones could be, with propriety, abolished ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; the General Board made recommendations 
as re^^rds navy vfotk, and I will get a copy and send it to you. 
Admiral Mahan also made me a report which 1 eau send you. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

[Memorandum for the General Board.] 

Navy Department, 
WaahingUm, Avjgust 6, 1910. 
The Secretary of the Navy would like to have comprehensive answers to the ques- 
tions given below by October 1: 

(1) What of all our navy yards and stations may be given up without detriment to 
the efficiency of the fleet? 

(2) Should any naval station or docking or repair station be established in addition 
to those now existing or which are recommendea to be given up? 

^3) Should any navy yards be moved to other locations in the same strat^cal field? 

(4) Which of the naval stations on the Gulf coast is considered the most important 
and for what purposes should it be maintained? 

(5) What will be the effect of opening the Panama Canal on the strength and compo- 
sition of the fleet? 

(6) What will be the effect of opening the Panama Canal on the navy yards and 
naval stations below Hatteras and which should be maintained and whicn given up? 

(7) What battleships will pass into the second line of defense in the near future? 
8hoT?r by a table the effective battleships remaining and the strength of the fleet in 
first and second class battleships tor each year, assuming that two new battleships 
are appropriated each year. 

(8) What coaling or other naval stations does the United States need in the vicinity 
of the termini of the Panama Canal, if any? 

G.y. L. Meter, Secretary of the Navy. 



General Board, Navy Department, 

September 28, 1910. 
Sir: f^plyii^ to the,d^;>artment'8 mem(»randum of the 6th ultimo, the General 
Board submits nerewith answers to the questions contained in that menxors^^uin 
and also app^ids extracts from letters and indorsements of the General Board relating 
to the subject matter of the questions. 

47 
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After mature deliberation, the General Board sees no reason for changing its opinion 
as expressed in these letters, but particularly desires to emphasize the increased 
importance of Guantanamo as a strat^c point due to the change of conditions incident 
to the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Question 1. What of all our navy yards and stations may be given up without detri- 
ment to the efficiency of the fleet? 

In its letter to the Secretary of the Navy in regard to a general naval policy as to 
docking and repair facilities (No. 404 of Oct. 2, 1906), the General Board said (para- 
graph 11): 

As a matter of g^eneral policy the General Board is of the opinion that the work of 
repairing and refitting oiur ships shoidd be concentrated in the large navy yards and 
that as &r as possible the smaller and comparatively unnecessary yards should not be 
further developed and, if opportunity presents, be done away with.'' 

Again in paragraph 12, pages 9 and 10, of the same letter the board said: 

* 'Pensacotay Fla. — ^The General Board does not recommend any extension of the facili- 
ties at this yard, as its strate^c position is not considered of importance enough to 
warrant it, and the board advises against the establishment of a permanent dry dock 
at this point. While Pensacola makes a good winter anchorage for the fleet and a 
rendezvous for drills and exercises and for torpedo flotillas, its position is not an advan- 
tageous one for a navy yard for the war fleet. 

**New Orleans, La. — ^The same remarks imder Pensacola, Fla., apply with greater 
force to this naval station, and the General Board recommends that its facilities oe not 
increased. The fact that this station lies many miles up a river whose entrances are 
narrow and liable to destruction, would effectually preclude its use by vessels of 
the fleet anywhere in the vicinity.'* 

In its letter to the Secretary of the Navy (No. 404, dated Feb. 24, 1909), in reply 
to the department's letter No. 27183, dated February 20, 1909, the General Board said: 

''The General Board is of the opinion that, so fs^ as present needs are concerned, 
the navy yard at Pensacola, Fla., and the naval station at New Orleans, La., are not 
necessary, and may, in the discretion of the Navy Department, be closed at any time." 

In accordance with the instructions contained in the department's memorandum, 
dated August 6, 1910, the General Board has carefully considered the question "What 
of all our navy yards and stations may be given up without detriment to the efficiency 
of the fleet," and adheres to its former opinion that the naval »tations at Pensacola 
and New Orleans may be closed without aetiiment to the efficiency of the fleet. 

It does not seem advisable to close any other yards at present. 

Question 2. Should any naval station, or docKing or repair station, be established 
in addition to those now existing, or which are recommended to be given up? 

Yes, and it is earnestly recommended that the ci^acity of the naval station at 
Guantanamo be increased to that of a first-class naval base, including dry-docks, 
repair shops, fuel depots, and the necessary quarters. 

On October 28, 1905, the General Board stated: 

"The General Board reiterates ita repeated recommendation to the department 
that as little money as possible be spent at oversea stations other than Guantanamo 
and Subi^ Bay (changed to Pearl Harbor in 1909) until they have been fully built 
up to their desired capacities. 

"The department's action on these recommendations now constitute a well-defined 
policy which should not be violated without good reason." 

Rear Admiral Mahan recently stated in a letter to the president of the Naval War 
College that: 

"Guantanamo and Guam, smtably fortified and with a superior fleet based upon 
them, defend respectively the Pacific and Gulf coasts better than any local sea- 
board defenses. They also defend more comprehensively. That is the aefense they 
afford defends also the coast trade and lines alike those from the Gulf to the Isthmus 
of Panama; in short, all that lies behind them." 

It is recommended that a dockine and repair station for laige ships be established 
in San Francisco Bay as recommended in answer to question 3. 

Stations are needed in the vicinity of the Panama Canal as recommended in the 
answer to question 8. 

The General Board recommended in.4P"l> 1910, that a board be appointed to 
determine the most available localities at Hoston, New York, and Hampton Roads 
for depots behind fortifications, each capable of storing 200,000 tons of coal, including 
that in subaqueous storage, so situated that coal can be received and delivered with 
rapidity. 

As soon as these positions are selected, the General Board recommends that the coal 
depots be established at these places. 

Question 3. Should any navy jrards be moved to other locations in the same strate^ 
gical field? 
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The Greneral Board is Btrong^y of the opinion that, for the reasons set forth below, 
docking and repair facilities for large vessels in San Francisco Bay are imperative. 

(a) The Mare Island yard can not be approached by our largest ships without dan- 
ger, and even if they could reach the yard at extreme high water they would have to 
lie on the bottom for a considerable portion of every tide. 

(b) The available berthing space is very far from being sufficient for a first-class 
yard. 

(c) The tidal currents are so strong and the water space abreast the yard so con- 
stricted as to seriouslv hamper the handling of vessels there. 

(d) The facilities for delivering material to the yard are insufficient. 

(e) The distance of Mare Island from a labor market is too great. 

(/) The alluvial matter held in solution in the waters discharged into Suisun Bay 
is extremely detrimental to the condensers and evaporators of modem vessels. This 
condition can not be altered without depriving the water front of the circulation of 
water necessary for maintaining good sanitary conditions, as has been proved in 
ships which have remained at the yard for some time. ' 

Cg) While some of the above conditions are susceptible of more or less improvement, 
they have been made the subject of exhaustive study for years and no plan, so far as 
the General Board is aware, has been evolved which is generally accepted by experts 
as a solution of more than a part of the difficulties. 

(h) Considering the expense involved in any plans known to the board, for concen- 
trating docking facilities for large vessels at Mare Island, the uncertainty of the 
results, and the fact that even if perfectly successful they will not give Mare Island 
the ^ilities which the board believes can be obtained elsewhere in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, the General Board is of the opinion that a docking and repair station 
for large ships on the mainland in San Francisco Bay is necessary. 

The question of moving the navy yard at Mare Island is a lar^ one, and the General 
Board has not the necessary information before it which will justify it in expressing 
an opinion on this subject until complete information on the possible sites is avail- 
able for study. 

Question 4. Which of the naval stations on the Gulf coast is considered the most 
important and for what purposes should it be maintained? 

The General Board considers Key West the most important of the naval stations on 
the Gulf coast, because it is the nearest port, within the continental limits of the 
United States, to its naval base at Guantanamo. It also commands two eastern 
entrances to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Thus Ke^r West becomes important as a naval supply station for the distribution 
and transshipment of stores and supplies and for that reason it should be maintained 
as a secondary or supporting station to the main base at Guantanamo. 

It is not a safe anchorage for battleships and can not be made so without great 
expense, but may be used as a rendezvous for torpedo craft and small cruisers. 

Naval stations should be maintained only at places where they will be of value 
either as strategic bases from which the fleet may operate or as building, repair, or 
supply stations. 

New Orleans, for reasons stated in General Board letter of April 11, 1908, and 
February 24, 1909, copies of which are appended, is unsuitable for either purpose. 

Pensacola has a l&rge sheltered harbor from which it might be possible for the 
fleet to operate, but Guantanamo is so far superior, from a strategic point of view, 
that it makes Pensacola unnecessary. 

Pensacola and New Orleans are not strategically important and the maintenance of 
naval stations at these points is a military extravagance. 

Key* West, for reasons stated above, is important as an adjunct to Guantanamo 
and as commanding the Straits of Florida and eastern entrance to the Gulf, and as such 
should be maintained, but its development should be limited to that of a base of 
supplies and communications. 

Question 5. What will be the effect of opening the Panama Canal on the strength 
and composition of the fleet? 

The General Board, in its letter of October 2, 1906, took into account the opening 
of the Panama Canal and based its recommendation for a building program upon this 
assumption. 

The polic)^ of the United States should be to have an adec]^uate fleet of ships of the 
first line available in either ocean capable of meeting any which would be likely to be 
brought against it. But, in view of the fact that when the canal shall be completed, 
we shall not have enough ships to accomplish this, it will be necessary to have a squad- 
ron of ships in each ocean and to keep a fleet ready to move through the canal. With 
the canal completed and naval bases at Pearl Harbor, Guantanamo, and the Isthmus, 
a fleet should be held in each ocean and a shifting squadron be kept ready to combine 
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with either fleet and thus render it capable of overpowering an adversary in eitiier 
ocean. 

The principal advantages which the canal would give would be the gain in time in 
transferring tne supporting force from one ocean to the other as well as the saving in 
expenditure of fuel at a most important time. 

Many of the older ships will be in the second line, and while these would remain on 
the coast least threatened the first line ships would be moved through the canal to 
meet the enemy. Using the canal instead of the Magellan Straits will not only save 
8,000 miles to Panama but will also reduce the time by nearly 30. steaming days, and 
with the fuel station at the Pacific end of the canal would place the fleet full of fuel 
within 5,000 miles of the naval base at Pearl Harbor and 3,200 from San Francisco. 

Guantanamo, the most important strat^c point in the Caribbean Sea, will be 4,000 
miles from San Francisco and 5,400 miles from Pearl Harbor when the canal is avail- 
able. 

A fleet can thus be transferred through the canal with a great saving of time and 
fuel, will always take fuel in United States waters, and run much less risk of being 
intercepted in transit. 

When the canal is completed it will be possible to protect the interests of the country 
in both oceans with fewer ships than if the canal dia not exist, but while the strength 
of the fleet is affected by the existence or nonexistence of the canal, it is obvious mat 
the composition, i. e., the proportion, of the fleet is in no wise affected. 

The General Board has not lost si^ht of the effect of the completion of the canal; 
and since Jime, 1902, when the act mcorporating the canal was paased by Congreee, 
all of its recommendations have been governed by the changed conditions which would 
then be developed. 

All references to the value of the Panama Canal are made under the presimiption 
that it will be properly fortified. Obversely, if not properly fortified, the strength of 
the fleet must be increased instead of diminished, as the canal becomes a pomt of 
weakness and vulnerability, which must be protected by the fleet. 

Question 6. What will be the effect of opening the Panama Canal on the navy yards 
and naval stations below Hatteras, and which should be maintained and which 
given up? 

The opening of the Panama Canal and the establishment of a base there will render 
the navy yards and naval stations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts south of Hatteras 
imnecessary as bases from which to operate a fleet in case of hostilities in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The further effect of the opening of the Panama Canal is to increase the importance 
of Guantanamo and make imperative the immediate acquisition of the increased area 
necessary for its defense and its development into a first-class naval base. Guanta- 
namo is the key to the naval situation in the West Indian and Gulf waters, and its posi- 
tion is such as to render it of paramount importance as a base of operations in the 
event of the United States becoming engaged m hostilities in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The opening of the Panama Canal increases the importance of concentrating the 
rf pair and refitting of our ships in the large navy yards, and the closing, as far as prac- 
ticable, of those stations which possess no strategic value, and which were originally 
selected as a result of considerations which should no longer have weight and con- 
ditions which have ceased to be of advantage to the existing fleet. With the develop- 
ment of Guantanamo to meet modem requirements and the creation of a naval base on 
the Isthmus, the naval stations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts south of Hatteras 
should all be given up for purposes of repair and the upkeep of the high-sea fleet. 

The General Board therefore recommends: 

First. That every effort should be made to upbuild the naval station at Guantanamo 
and that immediate steps be taken to acquire the extension of area necessary for its 
protection. 

Second. That the navy yard at Pensacola, Fla., and the naval station at New 
Orleans, La., be closed. 

Third. That the development of the navy yard at Charleston, S. C, should be 
limited to the requirements for its use as a torpedo-boat base, but the dry dock facilities 
at this station should be kept in readiness for use when required. 

Fourth. That the naval station at Key West, Fla., be maintained as a base for sup- 
plies and communications. 

Fifth. That steps be taken as soon as possible to give up completely the naval 
station at New Orleans. 

Question 7. What battleships will pass into the second line of defense in the near 
future? Show by a table the effective battleships remaining and the strength of the 
fleet in first and second class battleships for each year, assuming that two new battle- 
ships are appropriated each year. 
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The board herewith submits a table giving the number of battleships divided into 
10-year age claases. For determining the age of battleshi]^, the board considered that 
its age should be calculated from the date of the completion of the design which may 
be r^arded as the date when the contract is signed. This practice has not alwaya 
been followed out. After careful consideration of the relative factors in each }>lan 
the board.is of ^e opinion that the age should date from the completion of the deskn. 
The most important of several reasons for this decision is that the gradual loss in valuo 
of an old ship as compared with a new one is not because of the actual deterioraticA 
of the material, but because of the inferiority of her design, due to the progress of 
invention and engineering in the intervening time. 

By the first table the number of ships which may be considered available for the 
first line of battle will never after 1910 be over 14 and will fall to 13 and 12 in 1913 
and 1914, while there will be available for the second line in 1914 approximately 20 
sbips, so that tiie standard of the fleet by 1914 will become 14 first and 20 second- 
class battleships. 

The board considers that the Indiana, Iowa, Kearsargey and Alabama daesee (9 ves- 
sels) have passed into the second line, and that by 1912 the Maine, Missouri, and 
Ohio will afco pass into the second line. 

By 1914 all of the 25 ships down to and including the New Hampshire, which were 
designed previous to the aU big gun etdp, will have passed out of tne first line. This 
first line will then consist of 14 all big gun ships. 

There is also appended a list of battleships arranged in the order of their design, 
and the years in wnich they become 10, 20, and 30 years old. 

Affe of United States battleships in order of dates of signing contracts. 



Contraets sigDecL 



10 years 


20yeU8 


from 




con- 


C031- 


traet. 


traot. 


1900 


1910 


1900 


1910 


1900 


1910 


1903 


1913 


1906 


1916 


1906 


1916 


1906 


1916 


1906 


1916 


1906 


1916 


1906 


1918 


1906 


1918 


1908 


1918 


1911 


1921 


1911 


1921 


1911 


1921 


1911 


1921 


1911 


1921 


1912 


1922 


1912 


1922 


1913 


1923 


1913 


1923 


1913 


1923 


1914 


1924 


1914 


1924 


1914 


1924 


1916 


1926 


1916 


1926 


1917 


1927 


1917 


1927 


1918 


1928 


1918 


1928 


1919 


1929 


1919 


1929 


1920 


1930 


1920 


1930 



SOyeaa 
from 
con- 
tract. 



3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
No. 
No. 



Indiana 

Massachusetts. 

Oregon 

Iowa 

Kearsarge 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Maine 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Georgia 

New Jersey 

Rhode Island.. 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

Louisiana 

Connecticut... 



Minnesota 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Mississippi 

New Hampshire.. 

Michigan 

South Carolina... 

Delaware 

North Dakota 

Florida 

Utah 

Arkansas 

Wyoming 

34 

35 



November, 1890.. 

do 

do 

February, 1893... 

January, 1896 

do.. 

September, 1896. . 

do 

do 

October, 1898 

December, 1896.. 

October, 1898 

February, 1901... 

do 

do 

do 

March, 1901 

October, 1902 

do.. 

June. 1903 

do 

do 

January, 1904 

do 

December, 1904.. 

July. 1906 

do 

August, 1907 

do 

November, 1906.. 

do.... 

September, 1909. . 

October, 1909 

August, 1910 

do 



1920 
1920 
1920 
1923 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1931 
1931 
1^1 
1931 
1931 
1932 
1932 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 



1939 
1939 
1940 
1940 



Question 8. What coaling or other naval stations does the United States need in the 
vicinity of the termini of tne Panama Canal, if any? 

The General Board is still of the opinion expressed in its letter of August 31, 1910, 
as follows: 

"The General Board therefore recommends that the final plans for the naval station 
at the Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, include — 

**(a) A first-class naval base with docking and repair facilities, equal to those 
planned for Pearl Harbor, at the sea level near the Pacific terminus of the canal. 
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**(6) At the sea level at the Atlantic terminus of the canal the naval reservation 
flhoula include a coal and fuel oil depot with facilities for temporary repairs to enable 
wounded vessels to pass through the canal. The commercial requirements at this 
station necessitate that these facilities should include a dry dock. 
^Uc) A naval magazine in Gatim I^ake. 

**((f) A wireless station of the highest practicable power on the summit of Lirio 
Cerro, south of Culebra. The General Board approves of the position selected by 
the naval members of the Panama Fortification Board for naval purposes. '* 
Very respectfully, 

George Dewey, 
Admiral of the Navy^ President General Board, 
The Secretary op the Navy. 



[Extracts from letters and Indorsements of the General Board relating to the subject matter of the anes- 
tions submitted by the Secretary of the Navy in his memorandam for the Qeneral Board cCated 
Aug. 6, 1910.] 

June 8, 1905. — ^The General Board is again constrained to renew its recommenda- 
tion that no effort be diverted from upbuilding the naval station at Guantanamo. 
which, with the completion of the Panama Csuial, becomes the key to the naval 
situation in West Indian and Gulf waters. 

October 28 J 1905. — ^The General Board reiterates its repeated recommendation to 
the department that as little money as possible be spent at other over-sea naval stations 
than Guantanamo and Subig Bay until they have been fully built up to the desired 
capacity. 

The dei)artment's action on these recommendations now constitutes a well defined 
policy which should not be violated without grave reason. 

FSrwoary 12, 1907. — ^With reference to the above-mentioned bill relative to an 
expression of opinion concerning the establishment of an additional dry dock and 
repair station upon our Atlantic coast, the General Board considers that at thepresent 
time there is no necessity for any new naval stations on the Atlantic coast, and it 
feels that any expenditure in such a direction would be more judiciously employed 
in developing the facilities and resources of the stations already existing. 

April 11 y 1908. — ^^In its letter to the Secretary of the Navy in regard to a general 
naval policy as to docking and repair facilities. No. 404 of October 2, 1906, the General 
Board said (paragraph 11): "As a matter of general policy the General Board is of the 
opinion that the work of repairing and refitting our ships should be concentrated in the 
l£u^e navy yards, and that, as far as possible, the smaller and comparatively unneces- 
sary yards should not be further developed, and, if opportuoity presents, be done away 
wim . ' ' Again , in paragraph 12 , pages 9 and 10 of the same letter, the board said : ' * Pen- 
sacola, Fla. : The General Board does not recommend any extension of the facilities 
at this yard, as its strategic position is not considered of importance enough to warrant 
it, and the board advises against the establishment of a permanent dry dock at this 
point. While Pensacola makes a good winter anchorage for the fleet and a rendezvous 
for drills and exercises and for torpedo flotillas, its position is not an advantageous 
one for a navy yard for the war fleet. New Orleans, La.: The same remarks imder 
Pensacola, Fla., apply with greater force to this naval station, and the General Board 
recommends that its facilities be not increased. The fact that this station lies many 
miles up a river whose entrances are narrow and liable to destruction would effectually 
preclude its use by vessels of the fleet anywhere in the vicinity." 

In view of the above opinions, to which the General Board adheres, it recommends 
that no further development of the naval station at New Orleans be undertaken at the 
present time. 

February 24, 1909. — ^The General Board is of the opinion that, so far as present needs 
are concerned, the navy yard at Pensacola, Fla., ana the naval station at New Orleans, 
La., are not necessary, and may, in the discretion of the department, be closed at any 
time. In connection with the question of limiting the development of the navy yard 
at Charles town, S. C, the General Board confirms its opinion as stated in its letter of 
October 19, 1908, as follows: "That further development of Charleston, except as a 
torpedo-boat base, is not desirable at this time," and believes that this policy should 
be followed. 

(2) The General Board suggests the following as the form of an order to carry out the 
department's intention witn regard to the navy yard at Pensacola and the naval 
station at New Orleans, La.: 

"On March 1, 1909, or as soon thereafter as practicable, the navy yard at Pensacola, 
Fla., and the naval station at New Orleans, La., will be considered as closed, so far 
as relates to manufacture, repair, and the supply of vessels of the Nayy. The tools, 
machinery, and other public property involved will be placed in condition for preser- 
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vation; the windows of storehouses, shops, and other public buildings, not to be used 
as the result of this order, will be boardM up as may be necessary. The question of 
the disposition of the public stores and the carr>r^ng out of the details of this order is 
referred to the commandants and the several bureaus concerned for action or recom- 
mendation as may be necessary. 

'*The drydocks at Pensacola and New Orleans, La., will be kept in condition for 
service. The Marine Guards will be retained at these yards for the protection of 
public property." 

March SI, 1909. — (2) The General Board is of the opinion that the strategic impor- 
tance of Key West as a naval station and naval base is inferior to that at Guantanamo, 
the latter being nearer the probable theater of war in the event of the fleet being 
employed in the West Indies, especially having in view the protection of the Atlantic 
terminial of the Panama Canal and the routes leading thereto. 

(3) The General Board has heretofore expressed the opinion that Key West among 
other secondary stations should not be furtner developed until Guantanamo has been 
fully completed as a naval base, and to this opinion the board adheres at the present 
time. 

(4) In addition to strategic location, Guantanamo possesses the advantages over Key 
West of being more easily defended, has a greater anchorage area for a fleet without 
dredging, has greater depth of water, is free from dangers to navigation and will cost 
less money to develop to the same de^^ree of efficiency for the repair and docking of 
ships than is possible at Key West owing to the limited area ana shoal water at the 
latter port. 

(5) The General Board therefore does not recommend the fiuther development of 
Key West at this time along the lines suggested by the commandant of the station. 

February 28, 1910. — In answer to the question put by the Secretary of the Navy 
**When the Panama Canal is completed, can we reduce our demand for new ship 
construction? " 

Independent of the question of the completion of the Panama Canal, the size of the 
fleet should be such as to meet probable attack if the entire fleet is concentrated in 
one ocean. 

The recommendations of the General Board for the increase of the fleet to meet the 
above condition have not been met by Congress for the past three years, only two 
battleships having been allowed annually. 

If new construction is not greater in the future than has been allowed annually by 
Congress for the past three years, nearly two battleships a year, this number is only 
just enough to allow for the natural waste of the fleet if the life of battleships is assumed 
to be not over 25 years. Therefore, the condition which has been specified that the 
fleet should be able to meet a probable attack when concentrated in one ocean, would 
never be met by the addition of only two ships annually. 

The influence of the completion of the Panama Canal on the ultimate size of the fleet 
will be touched upon in answer to the next question. 

(This question, *'When the Panama Canal is completed, can we go on the * one- 
ocean' basis?" was answered as follows:) 

Without the Panama Canal, the proper defense of our coast would require a fleet in 
each ocean sufficiently large to meet a probable enemy on that coast. With the canal 
completed, as concentration in either ocean is then possible, the size of the total fleet 
could be decreased. The total number of ships will be materially less with the canal 
than without it, but, owing to the difficulties of concentration with such distances 
involved, the fleet must be considerably greater than if our country had a coast line 
on one ocean only. 

. March 29 y 1910. — (8) The General Board believes that the best navy-yard efficiency, 
both military and economical, would be realized if there were only a few yards, all 
well equipped and situated geographically with respect to labor supply and strategic 
considerations. Probably nearly naif our navy yards and stations are unnecessary 
and, but for the money invested in them, would not be considered. But they exist 
and their resources are in some respects valuable for the maintenance of the fleet. 
The situation would be quite different if money in large sums had not been expended 
to provide these resources. 



[Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy.] 

Mabshmere Quogue, Long Island, 

September i4, 1910. 
The question addressed me concerning naval yards and stations has to be viewed 
from the broad ground of general national policy. One view is that a navy exists 
primarily for defense only. This, the popular impression, while excessively narrow 
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and inadequate, is so far correct that the safety of the national coast is tlie primi^y 
consideration, if only because the entire coast Ime is the base of botli national defense 
and offense by naval means; such bi^c function being localized in particular positionB, 
the superior fitness of which makes them to repes^it the whole. 

The other view, that the navy is essentially for off^isive action, that coast defense 
itself, to be adequate, depends upon the power of the navy to assume the offensive, and 
which recognizes the existence also of external policies to the maintenance of which 
the navy is the necessary arm, is more correct, and tlie one I shall follow. This view 
includes the jxopular sayiiu^ ^'a navy for defense only," as tJie whole includes its x>arts; 
for the provision of bases for home coast defense is conducive, even essential, to the 
external action of the navy. 

The United States has now two principal Mid permanent external policies: The 
Monroe doctrine and the open door. The latter of these signifies that trade with 
Chinese territory by the world outside of China is to be regulated by China herself, 
and not by external powers forcibly installing themselves in possession of Chinese 
territory. 

Having reference to naval stations, the Monroe doctrine centers around the Isthmus 
of Panama; the open door requires positions as fwr advanced in the Pacific Ocean as 
is permitted by the local advantages of points now in our possession and by the 
general national willingness to maintain a navy and naval bases adequate to our avowed 
national policies. 

As before remarked, the entire coast frontier, like any land frontier, is the national 
base of operations. Our coast frontier divides into three section — the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the Pacific. Naval stations for these must be chosen in accordance with the 
two principal objects stated: (1) To insure the safety of the coast; (2) to facilitate 
external operations in support of national policies. 

This is the point to introduce a remark which governs the military determination 
of navy yards and naval stations, a consideration too rarely distinctly formulated; 
this is, that navy yards are for war, not for peace; that therefore they are primarily 
yards for repair and refit, not for construction, because imder modem conditions 
naval vessels must be constructed in peace, the duration of a war not allowing time. 
The function of naval stations, therefore, is to maintain, in efficiency, ships already 
built, and their location should be determined by this consideration, irrespective of 
facilities for building, whether natural or acquired. 

This amounts to saying that the choice and maintenance of naval stations should 
be determined by strategic considerations, rather than by such as are industrial or 
econonical. Of course, where the three coincide, as in New York, it is a fortunate 
conjunction; but where there is a collision of considerations the place which is superior 
by situation, nearness, defensive strength, and the possibility of storing resources is 
to be preferred to one industrially or commercially greater. Let me add that the chief 
of all elements of refit is the dock, and suitable ground for docking, or harboring float- 
ing docks, is a prime consideration. 

The Atlantic seaboard is obviously the most important of the three principal 
divisions of our sea frontier. Its function in a general scheme of naval provision is 
largely defensive, because it is not nearest to either of our great external objects of 
policy. In case of war with a naval power so far superica* as to be able to maintain 
on that coast a navy stronger than our fleet, our fleet would need at least two principal 
bases; because the existence of two not only provides alternate refuges in case of need, 
but by that very fact facilitates also the onensive operations of any character, the 
execution of which is the office of a defendant navy. The question of the Atlantic 
seaboard, viewed distinctly as a military problem, is therefore simple; nor is there 
any douot that Chesapeake Bay and New York represent the two best positions. 
That the two are principal does not imply that they are equal, or diould receive equal 
development. New Yoek is distinctly the better, because it has two entrances; for 
New York must be understood to embrace Long Island Sound, and may advantage- 
ously be extended to include Narragansett Bay. So extensive an interior sheet of 
water, covering unlimited resources, with two entrances over a hundred miles apart, 
each capable of powerful fortification, constitutes a base of naval operations probably 
unique in the world. 

In considering the Gulf coast we find ourselves at once in face of a complex problem; 
for there is involved not only local defense and utilization, but the further question 
of the Panama Canal. This last compels us to assume as a factor a navy at least 
substantially equal, on the ground in dispute, to any that would venture to encounter 
us there. With a distinctly inferior navy we can not protect the Isthmus; the ques- 
tion tlierefore is, how with equal forces best to insure the safety of the Gulf ports, and 
t^eir usefulness to the plan of operations? 

The reply, to my mind, seems quite clear that the Gulf coast is best defended, and 
because so defended made most useful as a source of supplies to the Isthmus, by the 
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effective occupation of Guantanamo. By effective I mean the establishment of dock-> 
ing resources and defenses which will assure the use of the place by the fleet. A fleet 

Siyoted on Guantanamo covers effectually the whole Gulf coast, granting ordinary local 
efensive fortiflcation against sea attack at the important seaports, New Orleans, Mo« 
bile, Galveston; because a hostile fleet is debarred from hasty attack by such local forti- 
fications, and from prolonged operations by the fact that all its lines of communication, 
witii the ocean would be flanked by Guantanamo. Precisely the same remark appliea 
to the line of communications from Gulf ports to the Isthmus, essential to the mainte- 
nance of the latter; Guantanamo by position covers them all. 

For these reasons Guantanamo appears to rank next in importance as a naval station 
to the Chesapeake and New York, and second to these only because home seciurity 
bears to external policy the relation of a foundation to its superstructure. 

I am inclined to attach value to Key West as a naval station secondary to Guanta^ 
namo because, being hereafter in communication bjr land with the rest of the coun-, 
try, it can more rapidly and more safely serve as an intermediate means of supply to 
Guantanamo. That is, supposing the enemy strong enough to remain in American, 
or Csuibbean waters, the sending of supplies directly from Atlantic or Gulf ports would 
be longer and mcwre exposed than through Key West. If Key West can be sufficiently 
fortifiM and docks built there, Guantanamo and Key West would give the Gulf the 
two frontier positions, which it is generally held are expedient on any frontier redded 
as a base of operations. By the north and south sides of Cuba there are two distinci 
lines of communication between the two places. 

I conceive that such occupation of Guantanamo and Key West, having behind 
them the Chesapeake and New York, defends the Gulf coast better than it is possible 
to defend the Atlantic coast, and the more so because the latter, being much the more 
important commercially, would thereby invite hsu-assment by an enemy. 

The Pacific coast intrinsically is more exposed, in greater danger from an enemy, 
than either of the others, because, being much the more recent, it has received less 
development, and is feu* more removed by land from support by the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts than either of these is from the other. There is also much more imminent 
danger of hostilities in that sea than in the Atlantic, because of the doubtful issue of 
the open door and the inflammable prejudice of our Pacific population toward the 
Japanese resident. 

1 need scarcely enlarge upon the probable disinclination to war of the Japanese Gov^ 
eminent, with its critical engagements in Manchuria and Chosen amid twonostile pop- 
ulations, and with Russia close at hand to improve any opportunity for retrieving recent 
humiliation and loss. If we can keep our Pacific people in hand, even the open door 
nmy be maintained for some time to come, despite the apparent purpose of Japan to 
disregard it as far as she can — a purpose easy to forgive in view of her poverty and finan- 
cial needs. But, should war come, Japan has an excellent navy, a very numerous 
army, highly organized, and with a recent experience which will constitute its mem-* 
bers available veterans for foreign service for full 10 years hence. 

Invasion of the Pacific coast is therefore a possibility which is transmitted into 
actuality; we have no organized land force to meet. This means that, should our Navy 
not be able to prevent a landing, our naval basis may be taken out of our hands. The 
same, doubtless, is true of positions on other coasts; but there is more imminence in 
the Pacific. Further, we have in the Pacific Ocean two external territorial interests — ; 
Hawaii and the Philippines — besides Panama, which is common to both coasts. 

Not only, therefore, is a navy doubly essential to prevent attack, but it is more than 
usually exposed to the loss of positions which are indispensable to its efficiency. 
Actually, we have not an army capable of operating in Japan, while Japan has an army, 
capable of operating in the United States; granting in each caes the capacity to effect 
a landing. It is difficult to state more forcibly the dependence of an issue upon a navy, 
and this is the fundamental consideration in determining the question of naval stations,, 
upon which the navy in its turn is dependent. 

These considerations govern my reply as to the Pacific. Because of their commer- 
cial importance, and as accessory to the defense of the Pacific coast line, also as out- 
lets for supply to the Pacific Fleet in general, Puget Sound and San Francisco should 
remain naval stations. Of these, I believe Puget Sound to be distinctly superior ta 
Mare Island; and unless there exist within San Francisco Bay an available site mark- 
edly better than that at Bremerton, the latter should receive the higher development 
aa a docking yard. But to cover the Pacific coast against a landing and at the same 
time protect our other interests in the Pacific — the open door, the Philippines, 
Hawaii — Pearl Harbor should receive the development now contemplated, ana Guam 
should be constituted a kind of Gibraltar, if the engineers find that it can be held for 
six months by works and a garrison which the country would be willing to provide. 
No situation in our possession equals Guam to protect every interest in the Pacific; 
nor need it be feared that Japan would attempt an invasion of the Pacific coast, or of 
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Hawaii, nor probably of the Philippines, with a superior or equal American Navy 
securely based upon a point only a mousand miles from its coasts and flanking all itis 
eastward communications. 

It has been necessary to give this outline of reasons to account for my reply that, in 
my judgment, having regard to the military, commercial, and industrial interests of 
the country, and to its security, there are five principal naval positions to be main- 
tained as naval stations — New York, the Chesapeake, Guantanamo, Puget Sound, 
Guam. Accessory to these Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, and Key West. 

These are the great offensive positions strategically underlying the avowed external 
policies of our country. All otners are defensive only; expected only to stand on the 
defense a^inst attacts by ships. Within them works of construction or repair may 
be established, and it may be necessary in a representative political system to obtain 
support for that which is necessary by conceding maintenance to that which is not 
similarly essential. No objection, however, can be made to distributii^ constructional 
provision, irrespective of war emergencies, provided the war stations are kept up to 
the necessary adequacy for refit — especially docking. On the contrary, the distri- 
bution of manufacturing employment is in the interests of the country. It realizes 
Napoleon's motto, "Disseminate in order to live; concentrate in order to fight.'* 

Bv naval station of the first order I mean one having not only seaward defense, but 
landward dispositions as well, calculated to insure holding out until the general force 
of the Nation and the Navy could come to its assistance. All others, for instance, 
Boston, would require only seaward guns, because, if taken, the eflSciency of the 
positions vital to the national cause would not be seriously impaired. I am inclined 
to think that Guam so secured would render unnecessary any other first-class station, 
as defined, on the Pacific, except that the large Japanese population of Hawaii woula 
require particular precautions for Pearl Harbor. 

To undertake works to defend on the land side the naval stations at New York, 
Norfolk, and Puget Sound is probably neither immediately necessary, nor under 
existing political conditions possible. There should, however, be in hand, ready for 
immediate execution, schemes of such defense, matured by the selection of lines and 
the elaboration of plans for fortifying them, having in view the character of troops, 
regulars or citizen, that could be had to man such works. In an emergency, and with 
the time gained by our great distance from any dangerous enemy, a laree force for 
rapid construction could be at once secured. But for Guantanamo, Pearl Harbor, and 
Guam no such day of grace can be expected. If it be determined to fortify them at 
all, what is to be aone should not be begun until everything is ready to press forward 
to the point of security. The worst of all mistakes would be to prepare them so feur 
as to mil into an enemy's hands well fitted for resistance to recapture. This would 
resemble what Russia did, by the way she assembled her Port Arthur Fleet. 

As regards abandonment or modification of existing naval stations, viewed as a 
purely military question, I should consider that for the decisive operations of war no 
narbor east of Cape Cod or south of the Chesapeake is of ^reat importance. Guanta- 
namo and Key West, developed as suggested, would eliminate the former Gulf ports 
Pensacola and the Mississippi^ which, 20 years ago when I first studied the strategic 
features of the Gulf and Caribbean, were of the first class. The increasing size of 
battleships, as well as our new acquisitions, throws them out. The events of 1898 
advanced our Gulf frontier to the line of Key West, Guantanamo, Porto Rico. In the 
Pacific, Puget Soimd, Pearl Harbor, and Guam are the only military indispensable 
positions. 

The case of all other existing naval stations — Portsmouth, Boston, League Island, 
Charleston, Port Royal, the Gulf ports, Porto Rico, San Francisco, the Philippines — 
is to be determined on administrative and political grounds only. A concentration of 
energies on those ports alone which are called first class might prove opposition too 
strong to overcome. Construction of all sorts, therefore, and the repair and mainte- 
nance of torp>edo vessels and cruisers other than armored, submarines, and general 
manufacturing might be distributed elsewhere as thought expedient and useful. It 
may very "well be that such distribution would relieve the great stations and so rather 
increase than diminish efficiency. But as naval stations for war, only the five named, 
with Key West and Pearl Harbor, need to be maintained. Such provision is not very 
excessive for a frontier, I suppose, 5,000 miles, and an external policy like the Monroe. 

My advocacy of Guam is based upon its position, the assumed sufficiency of its 
harbor after certain easy improvements, and the further assumption that it might be 
made as secure as Malta, the works of which I was avssured on the spot by a distinguished 
British engineer, are of very exaggerated development. The question of such defense 
is, of course, for the Army to decide. Into other reasons for Guam I will not enter 
further, the more so that at the request of the president of the War College, I contributed 
to the present conference a fairly full discussion of the matter. 

A. T. Mahan. 
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Mr. MiLLEE. What I want to know is, are you in a position now, 
of your own knowledge, or on information furnished by persons on 
whom you are wiUing^to rely, to state, having in mma the best 
interests of the Navy Department, which of the navy yards now in 
existence could be abolished ? 

Secretary Meyee. Yes; I made a personal inspection last year. 
I made a 12,000-mile trip, which took me firat to Chicago to see the 
training station that was being built there and then over to the 
Pacific coast and down the entire coast. 

Mr. Miller. Have you formulated that in a report ? 

Secretary Meyer. I formulated that in a report to Congress last 
session, and I will further utilize this information when I make mj 
next report and after receiving the report of the Joint Board on this 
subject. 

Mr. MiLLEE. That shows that I am not famihar with the reports. 

Secretary Meyee. I do not see how you could be expected to be 
famihar with all of them. I do not see how you could have time to 
read all of the reports that are sent to Congress. In that I recom- 
mended, as a begmning, that the least important yards (those about 
which there was no dispute concerning their uselessness to the 
department) should be abolished. 

The Chairman. Bv the way, Mr. Miller, I want to suggest here, 
in connection with tnat question of what navy yards are necessary, 
that it encounters, as I think the Secretary told us the other day, 
this difficulty: Those matters are referred to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, which is a big committee and which has been particularly 
selected with reference largely to having somebody on it in whose 
district there is one of these navv yards. The difficulty is to ever 
get that committee to report a bill abolishing any one of those yards, 
Because each yard has a defender on the committee. 

Mr. MiLLEE. That is the very reason 

The Chairman. Wait one minute until you get tlje point I want 
to make. It is human nature that we do not like to have our pet 
affected. Now, if it were possible that a bill touching that matter 
could be referred to this committee, there would be a different atmos- 
phere and a different attitude with reference to it) but if any bill 
proposing to deal with that subject were nut into the House, of 
course it would be referred to the Naval Anairs Committee. Now, 
can you devise any scheme whereby this committee could ever get 
jurisdiction of that question that we are going into ? 

Mr. Miller. Most assuredly. Either move on the floor of the 
House to have it referred to the committee — which motion would be 
promptly voted down 

The Chairman. I did not ask for any scheme that would give us a 
'^set-down.'' 

Mr. Miller. Or use these new rules to have some shining mark file 
a motion to have the Naval Affairs Committee discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of that bill. 

Secretary Meyer. Of so much as refers to the navy yards. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

The Chairman. You are devising a scheme to get us sUghtly 
smashed. 

Mr. Miller. No. My real purpose in making the inquiry is just 
as you have indicated. I do not suppose it is possible, ordinarily, to 
firet the Naval Affairs Committee to reoort out such a bill. Wft woul4 
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not have jurisdiction over the bill, anyhow. But we can, with pro- 
priety, make an investigation of those facts, and a finding wnich 
ought to have some force and weight. That is entirely within the 
jurisdiction of this committee, if no other body will take it up. TTie 
Secretary has been zealous in trying to get some kind of information 
on this subject. 

The Chairman. You have put a report in calling attention to the 
fact? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; you woidd have the support of quite a 
number of the members of that committee. 

Mr. Miller. It seems to me highly absurd that the Government 
should move along with an innumeraole number of barnacles. You 
xjan not have a land office established in a town, you can not have 
an immigration office, you can not have anything that a community 
wants or thinks it is entitled to by divine right but that, when the 
interests of the Government no longer require the continuance of 
the office, it still has to keep on supplying the money for it. It 
accounts for some of the heavy expenditures in running the Govern- 
ment. From what I have been able to learn, I think some of the 
biggest barnacles the Government has are some of these obsolete 
navy yards that are no longer equipped for taking care of the present 
style of ships and the present needs of the department. 

Secretary Meyer. The ships can not approach some of them. 

Mr. Miller. Is it not the purpose of this committee to make some 
investigation of that situation and some finding ? 

The Chairman. I do not think that would take us out of our sphere. 
In fact, our duties will laj) over onto that, anyhow. If we go thor^ 
bughly into the investigations provided for under the rules, we can 
do that. 

Mr. Miller. I do not think that any department ought to be 
criticized for large expenditures where by law you require them to 
make useless and needless expenditures. 

The Chairman. There is no question about that. The only thing is 
how we can get hold of it with some efficiency. 

Mr. Miller. As a matter of fact, the salary of this clerk or that 
clerk is something that is infinitesimal as compared with these larger 
things. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Do you not think if you were to introduce a biU 
and ask that it be referred to your committee it would be referred 
there? 

The Chairman. You know the jealousies of committees. If you 
were to propose a bill to abolish certain navy yards, I am incUned to 
think the Naval Affairs Committee would insist very strenuously 
that that belonged to them; and I believe that under the universal 
custom of referring such bills to the Naval Affairs Committee we 
would have a very hard struggle, no matter where that bill came 
from, in getting it referred to us. 

Secretary Meyer. I think it would help if you could see your way 
to make recommendations as regards the abolishment of navy yards. 

The Chairman. I would not be surprised 

Secretary Meyer (interposing). That is, it would help the Naval 
Affairs Committee, because I have found on that comimttee a great 
many men who are disgusted with the 

The Chairman (interposing). Then, during this hearing, just give 
us briefly and succintly a kind of a r6sum6 of the reasons why certain 
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of these navy yards ought to be abolished, and name them for us^ 
and we will take that up in connection with the question of our rec- 
ommendation; and perhaps we will make a report, or something of 
the sort. 

Secretary Metbb. I recommended after this inspection trip, which 
included all our Navy stations, with the exception of Hawaii and 
Pearl Harbor, that we abolish New London, which is a naval station 
behind a railway draw 

The Chairman (interposing). That is in Connecticut ? 

Secretary Mbyee. Yes. ^cketts Harbor, which is in New York, 
and Port Koyal, in North Carolina. 

Mr. McEaNLEY. South Carolina, I^ess. 

Secretary Meyer. I meant South Carolina, which already has two 
navy yards, Charleston and Port Koyal, Port Royal having a dock 
which cost half a million dollars, and not being approachietble, even, 
by any battleship. 

The Chairman. What is its usefulness there ? Can it be used for 
anything at all ? 

Secretary Meyer. It is nil. Also Pensacola, which is in Florida, 
it having two stations, the other being Key West. 

The C&AiRMAN. How far apart are they ? 

Secretary Meyer. One is in the northwestern part of Florida, and 
Key West is at the southern tip. Key West is bring developed as a 
gunboat and torpedo-boat station, and is a valuable location if one 
can get supplies there, as it is on the route to Panama. 

The Chairman. Its locality makes it desirable ? 

Secretary Meyer. Its locality makes it very desirable as an ad- 
junct and supplement to Guantanamo, which is a temporary base in 
winter, where the fleet maneuvers for several months. 

The final recommendation on that coast was New Orleans, which 
is 100 miles up the river. There have been about two millions and a 
half spent there. We merely keep c«:etakers there now, to try and 
keep the buildings from deteriorating. 

The Chairman. They do no work there? 

Secretary Meyer. No. 

The Chairman. What force is required, or about what expense is 
that to the Government? 

Secretary Meyer. I will send you that in detail for ihe various 
yards. 
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Statement showing date of establishment; original cost o/site; expenditures for buildings, 
public works f and improvements; machinery installed in the various buUaings; and cost 
of maintenance of the several navy yards arid stations to June 30, 1910; also the average 
yearly cost of maintenance for five years. 

[Table from annual report ihowing ooft of maintenance.) 



Stations. 



Date of 
estab- 
Usb- 



Original 
ooetofsite. 



Total 
expendi- 
tures for 
buildings. 
pabUcworKs, 
and improve- 
ments, and 



instaUed 

thevariotis 

buildings* 



Total 
mainte- 
nance, in- 
cludmg 
repairs. 



Total cost of 
landjpobUc 
w<vks, im- 
provementSf 
machinery, 
and mainte- 
nance, in- 
dudmg 
repairs. 



Average 
yearly cost 
of mainte- 
nance for 
five years. . 



First-class navy yards (at 
home): 

Portsmouth 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Washin^n 

. Norfolk 

Mare Island 

Puget Sound , 

Beoond-class navy yards 
(at home): 

(Charleston 

Pensacola 

New Orleans 

First-class navy yard 
(abroad): 

HawaU 

Second-class navy yards 
(abroad): 

Cavite 



Naval stations (at home): 

Port Royal 

Key West 

Naval stations (abroad): 

Ouantanamo 

San Juan 

Guam 

Tutuila 

Training stations: 

Newport 

California 

Great Lakes 

(Coaling stations: 

New London 

Yokohama 

Frenchmans Bay 

Bradford 

Pichilinque, Mexioo. . . , 

San Diego, Cal 

Tiburon 

Sitka 

Miscellaneous: 

Annapolis (Naval 
Academy) 

Naval proving ground. . 

Las Animas (naval hos- 
pital) 

Culebra (naval base) . . . 



1800 
1800 
1801 
1868 
1800 
1800 
1864 
1891 



1901 
1828 
1849 



1899 



1898 
1901 

1883 
1864 

1903 
1898 
1898 
1900 

1869 
1898 
1906 

1868 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1900 
1904 
1904 
1900 



1846 
1890 



1907 
1904 



Total.. 



$110,500. 
360,782.26 
690,123.16 
Gift. 
167,099.00 
478,617.50 
83,401.00 
18,212.60 



00 $10, 
■ 14, 
26, 
11, 
11, 
16, 
17, 
6, 



006,929.89 
016,799.50 
867,974.92 
016,439.94 
969,124.71 
733,682.19 
644,067.09 
610,377.63 



106,207.00 
16,000.00 



68,140.50 



S 



6,000.00 
166, in. 83 

Leased, 



J 



26.39 



69,860.00 

«out. 

Gift, 



24,660.00 
36,000.00 



(») 
80,000.00 



406,346.76 
38,220.00 



(«) 



3,669,046.79 
7,700,637.10 
2,684,161.18 



1,577,814.36 



2,623,136.36 
2,908,849.48 

1,461,782.00 
2,206,440.23 

1,189,237.01 

73,764.06 

296,624.14 

489,363.09 

2,378,171.72 

344,969.36 

2,691,646.68 

431,037.46 

88,677.99 

641,167.44 

1,148,944.80 

61,804.44 

204,758.87 

666,409.63 

124,961.96 



10,826,629.94 
944,620.24 

374,673.42 
23,132.06 



$8,720,682.09 
16,007,646.23 
31,177,278.60 
10,269,160.47 
13,197,176.26 
16,113,733.16 
17,363,162.17 
3,760,602.96 



778,381.62 

4,616,794.01 

701,984.69 



690,700.73 



8,723,088.71 
909,616.30 

1,100,002.00 
1,787,934." 

969,211.60 

770,266.31 

1,263,188.68 

447,005.83 

4,778,286.21 
720,666.07 
313,306.90 

337,561.68 
406,232.00 
67,884.64 
220,636.88 
20,032.78 
26,822.98 
98,124.76 
22,909.92 



10,244,816.07 
1,206,324.76 

827,247.62 
167,788.91 



$18, 
30, 
67, 
21, 
26, 
32, 
36, 
9, 



838,011.98 
384,227.99 
635,376.67 
284,600.41 
323,398.96 
326,932.84 
090,710.26 
398,192.99 



4,452,634.31 
12,217,431.11 
3,401,136.87 



2,226,656.68 



11,246,226.06 
3,818,364.78 

2,566,784.00 
4,149,486.41 

2,168,448.61 
844,019.37 

1,649,812.72 
981,484.31 

7,226,307.93 
1,065,626.43 
2,904,863.48 

768,609.14 
494,909.99 
628,701.98 
1,404,48L68 
71,837.22 
231,581.86 
734,634.28 
147,87L88 



21,475,690.77 
2,189,164.99 

1,201,820.94 
180,920.99 



$428,595. 1& 

916,536.41 

1,968,462.92 

706,093.69 

728,696.26 

1,006,606.64 

1,061,424.93 

469,012.97 



142,962.88 
340, on. 96 
112,098.79 



89,318.43 



1,056,4(H.84 
177,266.33 

24,36L76 
143,096.26 

178,131.23 
95,746.86 

180,510.90 
64,258.62 

606,917.90 
96,084.07 
62,66L36 

13,166.06 
55,811.94 

8,666.66 
38,689.37 

2,019.94 

4,742.17 
19,490.97 

3,324.78 



1,262,519.63 
120,790.63 

166,449.60 
30,187.36 



2,836,376.89 



169,173,616.34 



158,604,944.61 



320,613,796.74 



12,261,964.84 



I Military reservation. 



« Acquired by conquest. 



The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Meyer. In addition to that, we want to aboUsh San 
Juan in Porto Rico, and Cavite in Manila Bay. The saving in the 
actual maintenance each year would be $1,600,000. 

The Chairman. In these yards ? 

Secretary Meyer. These yards that I have just mentioned. 
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Mr. MoKiNLEY. Are ther^ not one or two more further tip the eoadt 
there? 

Secretary Me YBB. I was going on to that. 

The Chairman. Before you leave the matter of the Cavite yardj 
I would Uke to say that 1 imagme we will run right astride of Mr. 
Hobson, if we do not want to spend a lot of money there. 

Secretary Meyeb. No; I think he recognizes that Cavite has got 
to be given up. The poUcy is not to have a great naval base in the 
Philippines at all, and to allow Olongapo to be merely a repair sta- 
tion, which it is now, and in case of war or trouble to be given up. 

Tne Chairman. Your idea is not to have a naval base in the Phu- 
ippines ? 

Secretary Meyeb. No; but to have a temporary repair station, 
which is already established, and which is of limited extent, at 
Olongapo, where there is deep water and good anchorage. Battle- 
ships can not get up to Cavite. You see the size of the ships has so 
increased that now certain yards which were originally ample, and 
might have been useful, are not accessible. But Cavite never had 
water except for small gunboats. 

Now, those were the direct recommendations to Congress made 
this last session. It was necessary to have a beginning. Since then 
I have gone on record as saying that I beUeve three navy yards on 
the Atlantic coast, provided we keep the dry docks in the other 
yards, would be ample for the fleet. If we were to abolish those 
which I have already named, there would still be six on the east 
coast — Portsmouth, Boston, New York, PhUadelnhia, Norfolk, and 
Charleston. Of those six, five have docks whicn would float any 
of the battleships we have at the present time in commission, and 
therefore the dock itself is a valuable asset; but we do not need more 
than three navy yards for our repair And small amount of manufac- 
turing work, provided we preserve for the use of the Government 
the dry docks in those which are abolished. 

The way I proposed to handle those six navy yards, there being 
no q[uestion about the other one, in order to have the most expei? 
opinion, was to have the joint board of the Army and Navy con* 
sider the question. They should take into consideration the strategic 
value, harbor resources, depth of water, defenses, and the labor 
market. It was my intention to get the support of that expert- 
opinion before making a final recommendation to Congress as regards 
the six larger yards which would be left on the Atlantic coast aftet* 
these minor yards have been abolished. In that way we would have 
three yards on the Atlantic and two on the Pacific which have been 
thoroughly developed, the third on the Pacific being Pearl Harbor, 
* which IS to be the great naval base, or as some call it- the Gibraltar of 
the Pacific. It is felt that Pearl Harbor will be made impregnable, 
and that no hostile fleet will dare attack the Pacific coast while that 
remains occupied by American troops and naval vessels. Therefore, 
the resources for maintaining the fleet would be about equally 
divided on the Atlantic and the Pacific. There is to be a temporary 
repair base and floating dock at Guantanamo, which hns v. wonderful 
harbor, sufiicient to have within its confines the entire fleet, and nil 
the auxiliaries, without any inconvenience. It is ft great drilling. 

f round both for marines and bluejackets, and for maneuvering 
uring the months when they can not be up on the Atlantic coast; 
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and it is the natural defensive base of the Panama Canal. When the 
Panama Canal is opened it will be still further evident that all thesfii 
yards are not needed on the Atlantic coast. The fleet will then spend 
part of its time in the Atlantic and part in the Pacific. 

The Chaieman. What is the location of Guantanamo with refer- 
ence to the Panama Canal and other essential points of strategic 
importance? 

. Secretary Meyer. Guantanamo is about 700 miles from Panama, 
and it is right on the route to Panama from all the Atlantic ports. 

The Chaieman. So that its strategic position is very important ? 

Secretary Meyer. Very; and Congress recognized it this last ses- 
sion by appropriating $378,500 for estabhslung a temporary base 
there, for xepiiir shops of a limited character. 

The Chaieman. What would be the nearest port, then, on the west 
of Panama ? 

Secretary Meyer. There is no port. 

The Chairman. The nearest navy yard 

Secretary Meyer (interposing). San Francisco. 

The Chairman. How far is Pearl Harbor from Panama ? 

Secretary Meyer. Pearl Harbor is about 4,600 miles from Panama. 

Mr. McKinley. It is about 2,000 miles from San Francisco. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; about 2,000 miles from San Francisco, and 
San Francisco is about 3,200 miles from Panama. 

Mr. Miller. Three thousand miles from Panama ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. 

The Chairman. And Pearl Harbor is about 2,000 miles from San 
Francisco? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. Pearl Harbor and San Francisco would 
be the nearest bases; but the Panama Commission proposes to estab- 
lish dry docks and wharves and shops at each end of the canal, which 
are primarily for commercial purposes, but which would be available 
Xo the Government in time of war. 

The Chairman. To a nonmiUtary man, it seems to me that there 
will be the chief point of strategy for the play of the Navy, from one 
coast to the other, on the way to Panama. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; that is true, but it is pretty certain we will 
not ever have a war in both Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at the same 
time. We want to pass from one side to the other when circumstances 
require it, but the fleet must never be tied to the canal. Guantanamo 
commands the canal, the whole Caribbean region, and is within easy 
distance of our Atlantic coast, enabhng a fleet there to defend any 
or all by moving toward the enemy's fleet. Pearl Harbor is similarly 
well situated for a fleet to defend the Pacific coast. 

The Chairman. Then you want to pass from one side to the other 
at times ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; but in time of war this is a remote possi- 
bihty on account of the danger of a part of the fleet being blocked in 
the canal. The base where the fleet would he, according to indica- 
tions of trouble, would be Pearl Harbor or Guantanamo. In ninety- 
nine out of a hundred situations it would be one or the other. 

The Chairman. That is what I was thinking; and that if possible 
you would want a harbor even closer to it. 

Secretary Meyer. There is no harbor better located or more acces- 
sible for the size of the fleet. There are places where, in case a unit 
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of the fleet was injured, it could be repaired; but the fleet must have 
ample accommodations. 

The Chairman. Pearl Harbor is a fine harbor, is it not ? 

Secretary Meyer. I have never visited it; but I understand so. 

Mr. Mckinley. It would be a fine place if there should bo a war ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. There will be ample space for ships thare, 
with the largest dry docks we have. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, do you know Mr. Simms per- 
sonally ? 

Secretary Meyer. Is he the man who was up here ? 

Ihe Chairman. He is the man. Ho is the only witness besides 
yourself. We had Mr. Lucas, and he told us Mr. Simms understood 
this situation with reference to inventories, and also with reference 
to those accounts. We called him before us; and you brought a ref- 
erence to his record. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. 

The Chairman. But I did not know whether you knew him per- 
sonally. 

Secretary Meyer. No; I have never seen him. I never heard of 
him, even, until he appeared here. 

The Chairman. I do not think that when you were here we sub- 
mitted to you a letter from him to Mr. Merriam, a copy of which came 
to me. That letter succinctly states largely his attitude — ^his com- 
plaint if you may call it such, for it is a complaint — and I think it 
states some things around which we ought to hinge our inquiries. 
They are with reference to the Kendall contract 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. 

The Chairman. Also, very seriously, with reference to Mr. Mer- 
riam himself, and his action as general storekeeper and utihzing the 
labor. 

Secretary Meyer. The storekeepers are under the Paymaster 
General. He is the custodian of the books and accounts, and is re- 
sponsible for them, and he is the one who would be most intimate and 
f amiUar with all transactions present and could make himself f amiUar 
with past transactions; and I would suggest that the committee call 
upon him. 

The Chairman. I thought perhaps you knew something of the 
character of Mr. Simms. 

Secretary Meyer. I know nothing about him. I never heard of 
him. 

The Chairman. The record you brought 

Secretary Meyer (interposing). Except that I asked for his record. 
We keep the records of all of them. It was such as I designated, that 
he had been dismissed on one occasion, and that he was addicted to 
the drug and Uquor habit. 

The Chairman. Or, rather, I think the information was that that 
dismissal was on account of that fact; but he was reinstated. 

Secretary Meyer. He was reinstated, as the record shows, upon 
the personal request of his friends to give him one more trial. That is 
all I know, as far as the record is concerned. 

The Chairman* The record is just what you told us here ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; as it was furnished to me. 

The Chairman. A man might have gotten *' tight ^^ and been dis- 
missed, and yet be a very truthful witness. 
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Secretary Meyer. He may be the most reliable man in the world—^ 
I do not know anything about liim — or the most unreliable. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions ? You had not 
gotten through, I behove. I thiuK perhaps you had, too; but I broke 
mto it in some way. 

Secretary Meyer. I was going on to say that we are developing 
on the Pacific side. Pu^et Sound, with a dock which will be completed 
next March, whicn will be 800 feet long and the same width as the 
locks of the Panama Carial. We have had a dock at Mare Island, but 
the trouble has been wth the silt of the soil in the channels. As a 
result of my trip I was able to get an appropriation from Congress 
to widen and deepen the channel over the rinole Shoals, which is the 
channel approach to Mare Island, and the approach to San Francisco 
from the ottier side to a depth of 30 feet ana a width of 500 feet. In 
addition to that the Navy got an appropriation to build dikes and 
deepen the channel in front of Mare island Navy Yard. The diffi- 
culty in the past has been that they have deepened and widened 
these channels and then let them alone. Now we are going to have 
a system by which there will be continuous dredging annually, so 
that it will not be allowed to fill in for a number of years until it 
gets to such a point of shallowness that it loses its usefulness. We 
hope in that way to make Mare Island accessible to our large battle- 
ships. Of course to-day with large ships a naval station at San 
Francisco would never be estabhshed at Mare Island, but near San 
Francisco itself. 

Mr. Miller. How about San Diego Harbor ? Has that ever been 
considered ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; I went down to San Diego Harbor. It has 
been dredged out to a good channel, but has sharp turns. It does not 
compare to San Francisco. But we do not want to distribute our 
rescurces. We want to concentrate them. 

Mr. Miller. Then the three on the Pacific coast that you had in 
m'nd would be Pearl Harbor, Puget Sound, and San Francisco ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. 

The Chairman. You say that the harbor at Mare Island fills up 
from the silt ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir. All the time. 

The Chairman. Have your engineering forces given you any solu- 
tion of the silting problem there ? 

Secretary Meyer. They suggested three methods and a joint board 
considered those methods. It was finally decided to build these dikes 
and to deepen the channel, and then have a hydrauUc systena of 
dredging — a suction system. But I am told success in mamtaining 
the necessary depth at Mare Island is doubtful. 

Mr. Miller. Are there any other navy yards existing at the present 
time on the Pacific coast other than you have mentioned ? 

Secretary Meyer. No. Fortunately we have not got them dis- 
tributed all over the coast, as we have on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Miller. They would not require discontinuing, then ? 

Secretary Meyer. No. 

The Chairman. In other words, as you have not got the splinter in 
your finger, you do not have to take it out. 

Secretary Meyer. We have not got the harbors, to begin with. 
The only other harbor that we might possibly develop would be 
San Diego. 
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. The Chairman. And that you think would not be a success ? 

Secretary Meyer. Well, I do not think it would be necessary. % 
am opposed to any expenditures for anything we do not actually 
need. I do not mean to say that it woula not be advisable for com- 
mercial purposes to increase the facilities of the harbor, and I think 
we will naturally come to an increase of trade and commerce as to the 
Panama Canal when it is opened; but San Diego has not the railroad 
communication as yet to be a natural commercial port. No one 
knows what the future will bring in the Pacific Ocean, but as far 
ahead as I can see we do not want a navy yard at San Diego. 

Mr. Miller. San Diego is about 600 miles from San Francisco, 
is it not ? 

Secretary Meyer. San Diego is nearly on the Mexican boundary 
Une. 

Mr. Miller. I know it is; but it is about 600 or 700 miles, I think. 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, about that. The harbor that is most 
accessible, as Mr. McKinley has called attention to, is Hawaii. 

The Chairman. That is, Pearl Harbor ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. When it is finally settled that it should 
come down to three navy vards on the Atlantic coast, of course there 
is valuable real estate in tnose to be given up which the Government 
could realize on. 

Mr. Miller. Have you any idea how much the Government could 
reaUze on it ? 

Secretary Meyer. It would depend on what three they decided to 
keep, but the value of the real estate alone of most of our eastern 
yards is very considerable and those in the larger cities are most val- 
uable water front property. 

Mr. Miller. Suppose they kept the New York, the Norfolk 

Secretary Meyer. I should not want to commit myself on that, 
because that would be anticipating. 

The Chairman. You mean if they abandoned these navy yards 
there would be some assets ? 

Secretary Meyer. There would be some assets coming to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chairman. Cashable to the Government, from the real estate ? 

Secretary Meyer. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. These minor ones, however, would be less valuable ^ 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. 

The Chairman. They would not be very valuable, I suppose. In 
New Orleans, I presume, you would have some considerable value ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; and it is going to increase its value, because 
undoubtedly New Orleans is going to be greatljr benefited by the 
Panama Canal. Then we have demonstrated within the last two 
years the navigability of the Mississippi River for large steamers. 

The Chairman. You had a battleship there not long since ? 

Secretary Meyer, Last year we had the Mississippi there, and 
this year the Idaho as far up as Vicksburg. 

Mr. Miller. There coula be no possible strategic importance 
attached to that ? 

Secretary Meyer. The navy yard, no; it is 100 miles up the river. 

Mr. Miller. Is not Key West, or some place in Cuba, really the 
key to that situation ? 
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Secretary Meyeb. Key West and Guantanamo — Guantanamo as 
the chief base and Key West as supplementary. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Guantanamo is on the Cuban shore ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Yes. 

Mr. Mckinley. What depth of water have you at Key West ? 
You have only about 20 feet, have vou not ? 

Secretary Meyeb. A Uttle less tnan 30, but that is merely as a 
torpedo and gun boat base, you know. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Is not Guantanamo, then, practically the key to even 
the Panama Canal ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Yes. 

Mr. MiLLEB. And the whole of the Gulf of Mexico ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Yes; and the whole Caribbean Sea, and the 
whole Atlantic coast. 

Mr. MiLLEB. The whole Caribbean Sea ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Yes; it is a great strategic harbor. 

Mr. MiLLEB. It is the key to everything, practically, down to 
Brazil? 

Secretary Meyeb. Yes. 

The Chaibman. As I understand, you have pretty definitely 
decided that you will not maintain a naval base in the "Philippines ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Yes; that was decided by the Joint Army and 
Navy Board. 

The Chaibman. Does that mean that in case of war our foothold 
there would be abandoned ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Our great naval base would be Pearl Harbor. 

The Chaibman. How far is that from the Philippines? It is 
farther than it is from here, is not it ? 

Secretary Meyeb. Farther than we are from the Philippines ? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Secretary Meyeb. No, indeed. Pearl Harbor is about 5,500 miles 
from the Philippines. 

The Chaibman. Pearl Harbor is how far from the Philippines ? 

Mr. McKiNLEY. It is about 6,000 miles. 

The Chaibman. I was thinking that it was at least that. 

Secretary Meyeb. The idea is that with the fleet intact no foe 
would dare land masses of troops hundreds or thousands of miles 
from their base until our fleet was destroyed; and with our fleet 
intact we are a greater source of strength to the Philippines, even 
if it is as far off as Pearl Harbor than we would be to have part of it 
in Manila Bay, waiting to be joined by another part which might be 
separated from it. 

The Chaibman. That is a matter of strategy about which I know 
nothing, I must admit. 

Secretary Meyeb. While we keep our fleet together, and keep it 
up to the highest efficiency, it is an insurance against attack. 

The Chaibman. Are there any other questions, gentlemen, that 
any of you wish to ask ? 

Secretary Meyeb. I have made the first hearing quite complete, 
in order that it might be a source of information and reference for 
the members of the committee, in line with what they asked me, and 
therefore if they can find the time to review it, I think it will give 
them a good deal of information. I have not gone into the question 
of the books or the keeping of the books, because that belongs to an 
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expert accountant, who is the Paymaster General, and I have sug- 
gested and recommended that the chairman send for the Paymaster 
General. 

The Chairman. You have answered those cjuestions that we asked 
you the other day toward the close of the session ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; as I recall it, I have answered all the ques- 
tions you asked me, except such as referred to the books, and I have 
suggested that you send for the Paymaster General in connection 
with that. 

Mr. Miller. It does occur to me, Mr. Chairman, to ask the Secre- 
tary if he is aware of anj existing law that might be changed, or any 
feature of the organization of his department that might be changed, 
or rather that he would recommend to. be changed, that would result 
in increased economy ? I understand that you have made a careful 
and rigid examination at the department in the effort to ascertain if 
there was some economy that might be worked. 

Secretary Meyer. Congress has authorized, as I told you, a better 
system of accounting, which has allowed us to keep a system of double- 
entry and furnish trial balances. It has also allowed us to consoUdate 
our stores into one store account, and enabled us to abolish the naval 
supply fund and turn into the Treasury $2,700,000. By the estab- 
lishment of aids who are appointed at the head of four logical divisions, 
which I enumerate as operations of the fleet, material, personnel, and 
inspection, it has enabled us to expedite business, to establish econo- 
mies, and to increase elRciency. That has not been made statutory, 
and it would be a great advantage to have it statutory. I also recom- 
mended the aboUshment of one bureau, as its work has been divided 
among the various bureaus where it logically belongs. 

Mr. Miller. Which bureau was that ? 

Secretary Meyer. The Bureau of Equipment; and it would be 
advantageous if it could be abolished by law. We are now working 
with experts on scientific shop management, and they are to make 
me a report before the end of the month. It is quite possible that 
I shall come with some recommendation as to navy-yard manage- 
ment, but that is not yet formulated. The reason I urge that the 
aids be made statutory is that it has been demonstrated that they 
are so useful, acting as the eyes and the ears of the Secretary, and 
keeping him informed, that any Secretary of the Navy would hesi- 
tate before abolishing them, because he would immediately be at sea 
as to getting information, except what was in the interest of one 
bureau or another. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I do not know that we can make 
any intelligent inquiry along this line, but possibly you might give 
us some information that would be worth our consideration here. 
Concerning the active pay and allowances drawn by the retired offi- 
cers of the Navy assigned to duty in Washington, you gave us two 
neriods here, one from 1896 to 1901, and the other from 1906 to 1911. 
rfow, it appears from that that the increase of active pay and allow- 
ances over retired pay for tlie first period was $13,133, and for the 
second period of the same length of time, embracing these later years, 
that the excess or increase of active pay was $145,000, which seems 
to bo over 10 times that amount? 

Secretary Meyer. That is because the law allowing retired officers 
to be employed began in 1900, so there was only one year under the 
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act and during the Spanish War in the first period when thev w^ero 
employed to five years in the second. If I may make a remark here, 
that question is solving itself. Congress passed the law that all 
retired officers should no longer have active auty after the 1st of July, 
1912, but allowed it for 12 years. When I went into the department 
as Secretary I think I found about 130 or 140 retired officers drawing 
pay on the active list, or drawing the pay of an active officer. I haver 
reduced that now, so that on the 1st of July there will be but 18. 

The Chairman. Instead of 140 ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. 

The Chairman. That would mean 

Secretary Meyer (interposing). And on the 7th of June of next 
year, under the law there will be none. 

The Chairman. Which means not a large sum of money to the 
Navy of the United States, but a proportionately large increase. 

Secretary Meyer. That matter is solving itself. I have reduced 
it every quarter, and shall reduce it so that very soon there will be 
none receiving the pay of the active Ust. The need for the services 
of retired officers is decreasing constq-ntly. 

The Chairman. You will see that that refers to those employed in 
this department here? That only gives the increase from $13,000 
t;o $145,000, and the retired pay here is equally large, proportion- 
Utely. 

Mr. Doremus. What page is that ? 

The Chairman. In this hearing, page 26. That, I understand you 
to say, will be corrected by force of law in the next year ? 

Sepretary Meyer. I have recognized that law ever since I came in, 
and have reduced the number of officers on the active list every 
quarter. 

, The Chairman. What is the real reason why there is a tendency 
to increase that number ? 

Secretarj^ Meyer. The tendency is just in the other way — toward 
decreasing it. 

The Chairman. I suppose you mean decreasing the number of 
active officers ? 

Secretary Meyer. No; decreasing the number of retired officers 
who are put on active pay temporarilv. 

The Chairman. That is the policy, but this sheet seems to indicate 
that the last five years have been more prolffic 

Secretary Meyer. Yes; but not for the last two years. However, 
the first period of five years really represents only one year, under the 
law of June 7, 1900, and a part of tne year during the Spanish War, 
when retired officers were employed. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether this gives the periods. I 
think maybe it does when we get over here further. 

Secretary Meyer. They were short of officers before, you know, 
but we are a little better o.T now. 

The Chairman. Was there not also a tendency, through demands, 
that they got these favored positions ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes. Only this morning a Congressman came 
to me and asked me, as a favor, to keep a certain retired officer on 
for three or four or six months more. I said, ' 'I can not do it. The 
policy is just the other way.'' That is the way it has been done. Some 
officers have a favored friend. 
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The Chairman, It has seemed to me that it has been gained by 
favor and by persistence. 

Secretary Meyer. That is the way I read the law, and the effort of 
the Secretary has been to reduce that. 

The Chairman. However much the effort might be in that way, 
sometimes you would not be able to carry it out, I expect. 

Secretary Meyer. I think you will find that I have reduced the 
number each quarter for the last two years, so that the 1st of next 
July there will be but 20, and the 1st or the following July there will 
be none. 

The Chairman. It was suggested to us in looking over this list — 
I do not know that I ought to go into this, and I will not, if some of the 
other members of the committee want to go into some other ques- 
tion — to inquire why the total pay during these fitst five years named 
should have run so much under the total pay for the last five years. 

Secretary Meyer. The pay is regulated by Congress each year. 
But in the first period of five years retired officers were on duty only 
for about one year under the act and during the Spanish War. That 
is why it is so small. 

The Chairman. Unless there were an increase of officers or official* 
positions, it looks difficult to understand the great increase in the 
total pay here. 

Secretary Meyer. Any details of that nature the Paymaster Gen- 
eral will have at his disposal. 

Mr. DoREMus. Mr. Chairman, is there anything in this statement 
that shows the increase in the retired list ? 

The Chairman. I do not beheve there is. You mean the increase 
in the officers of the retired list who are drawing pay here in the offices 
of Washington ? 

Mr. Doremus. I mean in the number on thfi retired list. 

The Chairman. No. That would not come within the line of the 
mvestigation that we have undertaken, which is to inquire into the 
expenditures in Washington. 

Secretary Meyer. I do not suppose there could be any jurisdiction 
over the retired officers. When they retire at the age of 62, and they 
retire also for other causes, their pay is fixed by law, and it so remains 
until they depart this world. 

The Chairman. They are not assigned to any particular station ? 
We are inquiring as to Washington now. • 

Secretary Meyer. That shows there what retired officers are used 
on the active list; and, as I stated, on the 1st of July I shall have 
it reduced to 18 or 20. 

The Chairman. And there are 140 now. 

Mr. Doremus. You are speaking of those who are on the retired 
list, who draw the pay of an active officer ? 

Secretary Meyer. No. When I became Secretary there were 140, 
that is, two years ago. Then there are those on the retired hst who 
just receive their retired pay. That has been fixed by law. 

The Chairman. I suppose it would not take any length of time to 
get a list of those, would it ? 

Secretary Meyer. No, sir. It will be found in the Navy Register 
of January 1, 1911, starting page 134. 

The Chairman. I expect you have it already compiled and pub- 
lished. 
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Mr. DoREMUs. I understand from your statement that the number 
of officers upon the retu'ed Hst is regulated entirely by statute ? 

Secretary Meyer. Yes, sir; regulated by laws governing retirement, 
but there is no fixed number. 

The Chairman. And I presume you have a list of them in the office 
there? 

Secretary Meyer. The only difference in the pay of the retired offi- 
cers is due to the various acts of Congress (p. 755, Pulsifer Yearbook) 
and to the act or June 7, 1900, stating that retired officers might be 
used on active duty, and while so used should receive the pay and 
allowances of an active officei . 

The Chairman. That is the list we have here ? 

Secretary Meyer. That is the list we have been discussing. That 
same law provided that retired officers could be employed for a period 
of 12 years, or until June 7, 1912, and so after that date no retired 
officer should be allowed to do active duty and receive active pay. 

The Chairman. Will that law, as you construe it, prevent this 
column here [indicating] ? They have retired officers on active duty — 
shore duty — given fuU pay. That raises the payment to them to 
some extent. Then, in addition to that, here is a column of a great 
many allowances. Will that law prevent the retired officers from 
being employed and given the special allowances ? 

Secretary Meyer. As I understand it, it will entirely stop it unless 
the law is reenacted. 

The Chairman. Those allowances amount here to a little over half 
of the total increase occasioned by retired officers being given active 
pay. 

Secretary Meyer. I do not know what the allowance is. Probably 
it is consiaerable, although I can not answer that without looking 
it up. 

Tne Chairman. The allowances amount to $78,798, and the total 
increase of active pay and allowances over retired pay was $145,406 
for the last period of five years covered by these tables. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 20, 1911, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on Expenditures 

IN the Navy Department, 

Tuesday, June 20, 1911. 
The committee this day met, Hon. Rufus Hardy (chairman) 
presiding. 

TESTIHOmr OF MB. THOKAS E. TBAZZAKE. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Mr. Trazzare, what position do you hold in the 
navy yard ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Carpenter and joiner. 

The Chairman. How lon^ have you been in that position, in the 
employ of the Grovemment m the naw yard ? 

Mr. Trazzare. About a Uttle over four years. 

The Chairman. What was your salary four years ago ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Third class. 

The Chairman. What was the pay ? 

Mr. Trazzare. $3.28. 

The Chairman. There have been some statements macje here in 
reference to a boat of Mr. Merriam's. He is the general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Being repaired in the cellar of store No. 2 ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did the work on that boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I did some of it. 

The Chairman. When was the boat put in the cellar there for work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I can not give the exact time; some time a little 
over a year ago, spring a year ago. 

The Chairman. Over a year ago ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long was that after Mr. Merriam became 
general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Trazzare. He was not the general storekeeper there. 

The Chairman. What was his position then ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Assistant. 

The Chairman. How long was it after that before he became the 
general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I could not answer that; I do not remember. It 
mijrfit have been three or four months, perhaps. 

The Chairman. Who was the storekeeper at the time his boat w^ 
first put in there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Mr. Martin. 

71 
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The Chairman. You began work on the boat as soon as it was put 
in there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Well, I do not know about that; I can not remem- 
ber that. 

The Chairman. What was it it put in there for ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Why, it was put in there to have the seats put in 
and the engine. It came without any seats or engine. The engine 
was boxed up and came from San Francisco, if I remember right. 

The Chairman. Was that boat just knocked down when it came 
there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; it was all complete except the inside work. 

The Chairman. It was not folded up or knocked down and had to 
be put up ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It was in complete form when put in there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

TTie Chairman. But it had seats to be put in ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Anything else ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Part of the lining boards on the inside. 

The Chairman. How long did you work on it, Mr. Trazzare ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I worked at different times on it, when I did not 
have other work to do. I gave Mr. Merriam an estimate of the time 
I was on it. If I remember right, four days and one-half. 

The Chairman. Four and analf days ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Trazzare, were you not at work on that boat 
at different times more than that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I was at work on it two months at different times, 
but that was my estimate of the time if I had worked steadily on it. 
I had so much other work that I could not work on it steadilv. 

The Chairman. When did you give him the estimate of four and 
one-half days ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think when completed. 

The Chairman. When did you complete it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know, sir. 

The Chairman. How long was the boat in there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I could not say; in there for some time. 

The Chairman. Four and a half days. What was your pay at the 
time you made that estimate ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Why, second-class pay. I can not remember just 
exactly that the amoimt was — $3.52. 

The Chairman. Was that after he became general storekeeper that 
you gave him the estimate ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I am not positive about that, whether it was after 
or before. 

The Chairman. You do not know ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Pretty near the time. 

The Chairman. You do not know whether the boat was taken out 
and you quit working on it before he was storekeeper or not ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I am not clear about that. 

The Chairman. How long after Mr. Merriam became storekeeper 
was it before your pay was raised ? 
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Mr. Tbazza^e. I do not know, sir. My pay was not raised at all 
after he was made storekeeper. 

The Chairman. Was it raised before he was storekeeper to what 
you are getting now ? 

Mr. Tbazzabe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What are you getting now ? 

Mr. Trazzare. $3.76. 

The Chairman. Your rate of work must have been at $3.76 if it 
was turned in after he was the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That might be true. 

The Chairman. Either $3.52 or $3.76; you do not know? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who did work on this boat besides yourself ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Mr. Merriam and Paymaster Hagner. They were 
down there at different times. 

The Chairman. Mr. Merriam did work himself on the boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What other work besides fixing the inside was 
done? 

Mr. Trazzare. What other work ? 

The Chairman. Besides the work you did ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think Mr. Merriam and Mr. Hagner worked more 
on the engine than anyone else. 

The Chairman. Was the boat painted ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who painted it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It had been painted before it came in there. 

The Chairman. I suppose tnat if the boat was being repaired it 
had been painted at some time ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Had it any paint after it came in there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; two coats of paint. 

The Chairman. Who put the paint on? 

Mr. Trazzare. I painted it. 

The Chairman. You are a painter as well as a carpenter? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. No one else did any work on the painting ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. There might have been some electrician, 
I think, who connected up the engine. That is about all. 

The Chairman. Nobody else did any painting on it except you ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I think not; I do not remember. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that you got your raise 
before Mr. Merriam came in as storekeeper ? 

Mr. Trazzare. In the first place, I got it a year or two before he 
came. 

The Chairman. When did you get the last raise ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Last spring a year, some time; I can not say. 

The Chairman. What class do you hold now ? 

Mr. Trazzare. First class. 

The Chairman. Four years ago, I beUeve, you stated that you 
were third class ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; I went in as third class and I should have 
been promoted up to second class six months after I went in. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Trazzare, did you not get the raise that you 
had expected and had not gotten shortly after you commenced work 
on the Doat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I can not remember that. 

The Chairman. You do not know when you got your raise to 
second class ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was after Mr. Merriam came there, but I do not 
know when. 

The Chairman. When did you get the second raise — the same year 
as the first one ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is what I thought you were just talking about. 

The Chairman. You went there on third-class pay ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. I was promoted to second class about 
a year before Mr. Merriam came there, if I remember right. 

The Chairman. What was the pay of second class ? 

Mr. Trazzare. $3.52. 

The Chairman. Then you were promoted to first class about the 
time he became storekeeper, but you do not know whether it was 
before or after ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was before; I am positive. 

The Chairman. That you went to first class ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. Mr. Martin had promised it for some time 
before Mr. Merriam came there. 

The Chairman. You do not know how long, you lust worked at 
different times,-and you made a general estimate of lour and a half 
davs for your work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who put the engine in ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I helped Mr. Merriam to put the engine in, Mr. 
Merriam, Mr. Hagner, and myself. There was not mucn to do, just 
bolt it down to the bottom of the boat. 

The Chairman. There were just two coats of paint put on it? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you not have a good many new parts to make 
for the boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The boat did not have to be put together? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. As I understood, it was towed around 
from Seventh Street Wharf. 

The Chairman. Were there two or three coats of paint put on the 
boat? 

Mr. Trazzare. Two coats. 

The Chairman. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know how much paint you used ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It is a small boat, I do not suppose that it took 
more than a quart of paint for that boat; it did not take that much. 

The Chairman. Do you know how much material you used ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. For the repairing of the boat and the other 
material ? 

Mr. Trazzare. The lumber ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Trazzare. I think the quantity I gave him was 80 feet of 
No. 2 spruce. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea how long it took you and the 
other men to put the engme in the boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No; I do not suppose it was more than two or 
three hours' work. 

The Chairman. Do I understand you to say that nobody worked 
on that boat excepting you, Mr.. Hagner, and Mr. Merriam, either in 
putting the engine in or the painting ? 

Mr. Trazzare. The electrician connected it up. 

The Chairman. Who was the electrician ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know, sir. 

The Chairman. Who was Mr. Hagner ? 

Mr. Trazzare. A paymaster in the Navy. 

The Chairman. Was he interested in the boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; no more than friendship for Mr. Merriam. 

The Chairman. So you do not know just when you got your last 
raise? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not. The records will show. 

The Chairman. Do you know how long it had been since you had 
a raise before that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think about a year, if I remember. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the spruce cost that you put 
in the boat; 80 feet, I Delieve you said? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. It was some lumber that I made requi- 
sition for and bought about four or five thousand feet from Phila- 
delphia to make boxes out of; $32.75 a thousand. 

The Chairman. So that was about $3 worth of lumber, 80 feet? 

Mr. Trazzare. A little less than $3 worth. I can tell you in a 
minute, if you want to know. 

The Chairman. I think you will find that it is about $3. 

Mj. Tra^b^zare (after makinjg calculation). $2.62. 

Mr. Miller. Just ordinary mch boards ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; dressed. 

Mr. Miller. Where did you buy it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. In Philadelphia, under contract. 

The Chairman. $2.62? 

Mr. Tra^szare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you use any lumber for Mr. Merriam anywhere 
else except on that boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; except in the house. I used some in the 
house. 

The Chairman. At the house ? 

Mr. TrIzzare. Yes, sir. That does not belong to him. 

The Chairman. How much lumber did you use in the house ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not faiow. I put in some shelves in the closets. 
I did not keep any account of that; that was Government work. 

The Chairman. Whom did you do that for ? 

Mr. Trazzare. The Government. 

The Chairman. At whose request ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Mr. Merriam's. 

The Chairman. You, then, in addition to fixing the boat, fur- 
nished some lumber from the yard for fixing his house. You do not 
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know whether the Government had to repair his house or whether he 
repaired it himself ? 

Mr. Tbazzabe. The Grovemment furnishes quarters for all the offi- 
cers down there. 

The Chairman. The house down there ? 

Mr. Tbazzabe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know how much lumber you furnished 
for that? 

Mr. Tra^are. No, sir; I did not 'keep any account. 

The Chairman. Was it drawn at the store ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; lumber kept in stock. 

The Chairman. Where did you get it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Ijust told you that I bought it from Philadelphia. 

The Chairman. Do you not keep any account of the lumber used 
when you use it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You just get it and use it on odds and ends and 
make no account ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; it is bought for that purpose. 

The Chairman. You say there was how much bought ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not remember — ^five or six thousand feet. 

The Chairman. You said ''bought for that purpose." What 
purpose ? 

Mr. Trazzare. For general purposes. 

The Chairman. Who bought it t 

Mr. Trazzare. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The Chairman. Who was it charged to when put into your shop ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Charged to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The Chairman. Did amrbody have any control over where it went 
and how it was used ? You just used it for anything that some one 
called for ? 

Mr. Trazzare. For anything that I had to do, anything that my 
work called for. 

The Chairman. And never made any accounting to anybody ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you draw it out of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts on a stub ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Bought it by requisition. 

The Chairman. From whom ? 

Mr. Trazzare. From the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The Chairman. For what ? 

Mr. Trazzare. For general work, making boxes and shelves. 

The Chairman. How much of that lumber and stuff do they buy 
in that yard, which is never accounted for afterwards ? 

Mr. TrtftAZZARE. I can not answer. It is used until it is gone and 
then we buj more. We make a great many packing boxes and 
the lumber is bought for that purpose, for making shelving and file 
cabinets, and anything that is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. What kind of packing boxes are you speaking of? 

Mr. Trazzare. Boxes to ship supplies to other navy yards and 
to the ships. 

The Chairman. And you never make any account, except when 
^ is gone you go and get some more ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. You do not know how much of that stuflF there is 
bought or used in that yard ? 

A&. Trazzabe. Sometimes I draw lumber from the lumber depart- 
ment in the yard there for work I have to do. 

The Chaibman. And when you do, you never account for it ? 

Mr. Trazzabe. We give a stub for tnat. 

The Chaibman. When you draw from the yard you give a stub 
as coming to the carpenter's department ? 

Mr. Tbazzabb. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. You never afterwards give any account of where it 
went to ? 

Mr. Tbazzabe. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Does your carpenter business come sometimes 
from a general requisition from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
just a lump sum turned over to you in that way, that this particular 
lumber came from somewhere and had to be accounted for ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It is bought on requisition, the same as any other 
material bought in the yard. It is all for the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, and it is used in supplies and accounts work 

The Chairman. But never accounted for ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What is to prevent you or anybody else from using 
it for your private use without accounting for it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know that there is any. 

The Chairman. How much of this have you in the shop that can 
be used for anything you want without accounting for it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Now ? 

The Chairman. Generally on hand ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Sometimes it goes down to three or four hundred 
feet and we make another requisition. We usually buy about five 
or six thousand feet at once, but there is other work I do around the 
yard that I do not use this particular lumber for, and that I get from 
the regular lumber department there. 

The Chairman. You do not have any idea how much of that lum- 
ber not accounted for is bought in a year ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I have not bought any this year. 

The Chairman. At the time you bought this, you say that there 
were 5,000 or 6,000 feet bought? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; that was last year. 

The Chairman. Was that all turned over to you ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it went out without any accounting ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was always been the custom ever since I have 
been there to work it in that way. 

The Chairman. You can not give any idea how much of such 
material generally is put each year in your shop ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I buy about once a year usually, I have not bought 
any this year, because I have not had so much of that kind of work 
to do, bemg busy on other work. 

The Chairman. Do you know what day of the year you first com- 
menced work on that boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And when you quit ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. Where is the boat now ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Down at the navy yard. 

The Chairman. In your shop there? 

Mr. Trazzare. It is not in my shop; it is in the other end of the 
building. 

The Chairman. What is it doing there now ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It has been laying there a long time. 

The Chairman. It has not been used in a long time ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. I think he only used it twice. 

The Chairman. Did the paymaster ever tell vou to get the boat 
out of the way, that the place was overcrowdea? 

Mr. Trazzare. Did he ever order it out ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trazzare. Not to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. The boat is down there now ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about its being or- 
dered taken out ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Was it not taken out once on the order of the 
commandant and brought back to have some work done by you ?, 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know of its being taken out by order 
of the conmiandant ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know anything about that. He took it 
out and put it in the water. I never heara of it being taken out by 
order of the conmiandant. 

The Chairman. And then brought back ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was brought back last fall when it was cold 
weather. 

The Chairman. You have not done any more work on it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I calked up the seams below the water line some 
time ago; I had a misunderstanding about that. 

The Chahiman. That is what I wanted to know; if you had done 
any work since it came back ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I understood Mr. Merriam wanted me to calk it, 
but he said he had made arrangements with somebody else to calk 
it. It is a small boat. 

The Chairman. I understand. 

Mr. Trazzare. The seams below the water line. After it came 
up there and stood in a hot place it shrunk. 

The Chairman. Did you calk it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I calked it some time ago. 

The Chairman. When was that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I suppose a month or so ago. 

The Chairman. How long did it take you to do that ? 

Mr.' Trazzare. Two or three hours' work. 

The Chairman. You say that you understood Mr. Merriam wanted 
yoii to calk it, but that there was a misunderstanding ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; he said he had made arrangements with 
another man to calk it. 

The Chairman. When did you give him the estimate of the 
amount of days you had worked on the boat ? 
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Mr. Trazzare. About the time the boat was completed; I can 
not say. 

The Chairman. That was before it was taken out and put in the 
water or before it was brought together ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. I understand that he had a deposit up 
at the commandant's office or the pay office for repairs to the boat, 
and he asked me for an estimate of the time and the material used 
on it. 

The Chairman. You imderstood that he had a deposit ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did he tell you anything about it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not remember whether he or who; somebody 
told me. 

The Chairman. When did you understand about the deposit ? 

Mr. Trazzare. When I was working on the boat. 

The Chairman. You would not have hesitated on the question of 
whether he had a deposit up or not ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not know why they told you he had a 
deposit? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you state that there was no other person 
working on the boat except you, Mr. Hagner, and Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I said the electrician worked on it, connecting it up. 

The Chairman. How long was he at work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Have you not some idea; jou were there ? 

life. Trazzare. I was not there all the tune. I was only there 
occasionally, when I was not on some other work. 

The Chairman. How long was he there with you ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I could not say; I have not any idea. It has been 
over a year ago. 

The Chairman. Who made the propeller for the boat? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Was not the propeller made in the shop or in the 
yard? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not think it was. I think it came there boxed 
up with the engine, if I am not mistaken. 

The Chairman. You did most of the fixing up and you ought to 
know whether the propeller came there. 

Mr. Trazzare. That is over a year ago, and I had no occasion to 
remember all those things. 

The Chairman. Did you not do all there was about that boat, and 
you do not know whether the propeller came there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I am most positive that the propeller came there 
boxed. 

The Chairman. Most positive ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do j^ou not know ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Who made the anchor; what about the anchor? 

Mr. Trazzare. I did not know that it had any anchor. I never saw 
any anchor. 
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The Chairman. You do not know anything about that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How many days did you work on Mr. Merriam's 
automobile ? 

Mr. Trazzare. How many days ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trazzare. I did not work any whole days. 

The Chairman. You never did any work on it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I worked and put m a panel. 

The Chairman. What is that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. The front panel over the front end of it; a board 
about that long [indicating] and about 12 inches wide. 

The Chairman. How long did it take you to do that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. About three-quarters of a day. 

The Chairman. Did you work on an electric runabout ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is it. 

The Chairman. He did not have any gasoline automobile, any- 
thing but an electric ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Was it painted or any other work done on it 
besides what you did ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think the Yards and Docks man painted it. 

The Chairman. What is his name ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Gosnell. 

The Chairman. Mr. Trazzare, did you not paint that automobile, 
put two or three coats on it and find that it was not satisfactory, and 
then was it not painted a second time by a regular painter ? Did you 
not first paint it and afterwards was it not pamted oy somebody else ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Another time. 

The Chairman. The first time did you not paint it once ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I gave it one coat of paint. 

The Chairman. With any kind of a vehicle like that, did you ever 
know of anybody trying to put one coat on ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is all he wanted on it. 

The Chairman. It must have been a horrible looking thing ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is what I told him. You could not expect 
anything else. 

The Chairman. You did put on one coat of paint besides the front ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I did not do it at that time. 

The Chairman. At a diflferent time ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. I had forgotten that. 

The Chairman. The painting of an automobile is a sort of a par- 
ticular job, is it not ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You tried to do something to it, you did not just 
smear it on ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; I am not a painter. 

The Chairman. You think that you just simply put one coat on? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is what I did. 

The Chairman. And it was taken out and brought back ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; brought back to get the panel put in. 

The Chairman. Then it was repainted ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; but it was not painted there. 

The Chairman. Who painted it the second time ? 
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Mr. Trazzare. Gosnell. 

The Chairman. How long was that after you put the panel in ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Some time, if I remember right. 

The Chairman. Was this new panel put in and the whole thing 
painted over ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It was not in your shop, but in Gosnell's or the 
paint shop ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was in my shop to get the panel put in and taken 
to Gosnell's shop to be painted. 

The Chairman. Was it painted with a pretty good finish that time ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do jou know how long it took to paint it then? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I suppose it took five or six weeks to paint 
it; that it took that much time, but the man was not working on it 
but very little during that time. He would put a coat of pamt on 
and then had to wait for it to dry, and so on. 

The Chairman. I do not know what sort of a job that was, but 
painting a vehicle of that kind is a particular job and takes a long 
time? 

Mr. Trazzare. It takes a good deal longer to wait for it to dry 
than to do the work; the work is a small part of it. 

The Chairman, llie painting of a vehicle of that kind is pretty 
expensive ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Not very expensive. 

The Chairman. Was this vehicle painted decently? 

Mr. Trazzare. Fairly so. 

The Chairman. Did jou do any work on furniture for Mr. Merriam, 
furniture brought by him here, Uttle and big pieces at his house ? 

Mr. Trazzar^. I unpacked a set of furniture for him and cleaned 
it up and put it together. 

Tlie Chairbcan. When was that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Last fall. 

The Chairman. How many days did you spend at his house, making 
shelves and fixing the furniture ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I did not do any fixing of furniture in his house. 

The Chairman. The fixing or mending of furniture ? 

Mt. Trazzare. OccasionaSy a chair is Brought down to be repaired. 

The Chairman. Did you not go to the house and do some work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I did some work, as I told you before. 

The Chairman. On furniture ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What work did you do ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I beheve I did do some work on one large chair 
in the house. 

The Chairman. You do not know how much lumber you used 
in the work? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I might have an idea. 

The Chairman. Give us an idea ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Between 50 and 100 feet, 

Mr. Chairman. Did you work on 

Mr. Trazzare. I did not know he had one. 

The Chairman. You never worked on that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 



00 feet, I suppose, for shelves. 
Mr. Merriam^s buggy any? 
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The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Miller. What was the length of this boat? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know that I measured it. I judge 16 or 
18 feet; a very small gasoline boat. 

Mr. Miller. What was the horsepower of the engine ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know that I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know the make of the engine ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. I heard him say a man in San Francisco 
made the engine. He said it was used in a motor boat in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Miller. Was it an open boat or did it have a deck ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was an open boat. 

Mr. Miller. All you did was to put in the seats and fasten in the 
eimne? 

Mr. Trazzare. Put in the seats and put some lining boards on the 
sides. 

Mr. Miller. All around the hull of the boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. On the side. 

Mr. Miller. Just one ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Just covered up the ribs. It was apparently done 
when it came in there and I finisned it up. 

Mr. Miller. When you did this work on the automobile did you 
send in an estimate as to the amount of time ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not remember about that; I think I did. I 
am pretty sure. 

Mr. Miller. Did you also send in an estimate of the wood and 
material that went into the vehicle ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I am not positive. 

Mr. Miller. Have you any records there to show that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. You keep no records at all? 

Mr. Trazzare. I keep a record of the stuff shipped away, that 
is all. 

Mr. Miller. Occasionally they brought furniture from Mr. Mer- 
riam's house down to your shop to be repaired ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is the quarters' furniture and I considered 
that Government work. 

Mr. Miller. We do not care what you considered it, did you do it? 

Mr. Trazzare. What ? 

Mr. Miller. Did they send furniture down and did you repair it 
in the way you have indicated on several occasions ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Did the other officers have the same privileges to 
have furniture repaired in the same way? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think they did. 

Mr. Miller. We are asking for positive information. 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not come under the other officers. Our bureau 
is a different bureau. They have their work done in different bureaus. 

Mr. Miller. For instance, the commandant there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yards and Docks, I think, take care of his place. 

Mr. Miller. And the paymaster stationed at the yard ? 

Mr. Trazzare. The pay office. 

Mr. Miller. What is ms rank? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know. 
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Mr. MiLLEB. He is an officer ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Who takes care of his furniture ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know. 

Mr. Miller. I wish you would tell us what you can about the 
custom prevailing there among the officers — ^we want to know the 
facts — of sending furniture down to have it repaired or having work 
done in the houses or on the vehicles; tell us all you know about it? 

Mr. Trazzare. All I know is hearsay. 

Mr. Miller. Give it to us if it is pretty well authenticated and 
if you feel morally certain it is true. 

Mr. TraZ)ZARE. I understand anybody who wanted work done in 
the yard could get it done at cost. 

Mt. Miller. Tell us how it is done. 

Mr. Trazzare. An officer in the yard — I mean, in fact, those out- 
side — the Midvale Steel Co. has some work done there, and I have 
heard of other people having work done. 

Mr. Miller. Does the Midvale Steel Co. get its work done there 
at cost 1 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know. I understand they harve a way 
of estimating on the work done there. They will estimate on the 
cost of labor and material, and, I think, they add 40 per cent for 
what they call overhead charges. 

Mr. Miller. Fixed charges? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; that is the rate, I think, officers pay for 
any work done. 

Mr. Miller. Wh^i they send furniture to you to repair 

Mr. Trazzare (interposing). I do not think they have to pay for 
that; that is Government furniture. The dwelling houses are 
furnished. 

Mr. Miller. Have you always acted for the other storekeepers 
since you have been there in the same way you have testified that you 
have acted for Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Whenever they wanted work done they called upon 
you and you did it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And sometimes an estimate is made as to the cost of 
labor and material, although any work goes through which you think 
is Government work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. When you glued the chair at the house did you make 
a special trip or do it m connection with other business ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I made a special trip. I had to carry the glue 
up there. 

Mr. Miller. A big iron chair ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; and unhandy to handle. 

Mr. Miller. How much time did that take ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Miller. How far is it from the shop to the house ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I guess 200 or 300 feet. 

Mr. Miller. The officers are required to furnish their own houses ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 
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Mr. Miller." Does the Government supply the furniture to furnish 
them? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; the Government is supposed to supply all 
the furniture. Mr. Merriam had a set of dining-room furniture that 
he bought in Japan, and he preferred to use that instead of the set 
that the Government furnished — mahogany furniture. This was a 
fancy carved set. 

Mr. Miller. What was the kind of furniture furnished by the 
Government — mahogany ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. He did not like that ? 

Mr. Trazzare. He wanted this other furniture because it was odd 
and made in Japan. 

The Chairman. You say that the time it took you to finish that 
was onlv 10 or 15 minutes ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That one chair. 

The Chairman. How many times have you been up there ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is the only time, according to my recollection. 

The Chairman. Then the whole time was 10 or 15 minutes ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Could not Mr. Merriam have glued it together just as 
well as you could ? 

Mr. Trazzare. He did not have the appUances. 

Mr. Miller. What appUances did it tafce ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Glue and clamps, to clamp it up. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know of an ordinary man running a house who 
is not able to glue a chair ? Could he not go to the drug store and 
buy glue ? 

Mr. Trazzare. The glue bought at a drug store is not much good. 
You have to have clamps to clamp it up ti^t or it will not hold. 

Mr. Miller. Referring back to the boat, you can not tell us the 
make of the engine ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. You can not tell us how it was fastened in the boat ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was fastened with just four bolts. 

Mr. Miller. There is quite a httle work connected with fixing an 
engine in a boat in connecting it with the propeller so that when the 
engine is operated there will be no friction and the whole thing shall 
move equally. You understand it has to be precisely accurate or it 
will not work at all. It can not be done in a short time and some- 
times requires days. 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. I have had some Uttle experience with motor boats. 
Tell us how much work you did on that. 

Mr. Trazzare. The end of the propeller stands about that way 
[indicating an incline of about 30°], and I made a block and set the 
ei^ine on a block of oak which ran to nothing at one end and about 
4 mches at the other, just long enough to clamp the engine down. 
That is a small matter. The engine was not more than that long 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Miller. A pretty small engine ? 

Mr. Trazzare. A very small boat. 

Mr. Miller. Did you ever see the engine at work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 
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Mr. Miller. You do not know whether the boat would run or not? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I never saw it run. Mr. Merriam said he 
only used it twice. He brought it back and stored it away. 

Mr. MnxER. At the time you painted the automobile, how long 
was that prior to the time that you put the panel in? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know; it might have been four or five or 
six months. 

Mr. Miller. Some considerable time ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Did you make an estimate of the cost of the labor ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not think I did. 

Mr. Miller. How long did that take you ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know; perhaps half a day or three-quarters 
of a day. 

Mr. Miller. Where did you get the paint you used to paint it 
with? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not remember where I got it. 

Mr. Miller. Did you go to the store and buy it ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I did not go to the store and buy it. I do 
not remember where the paint came from, whether I got it from 
Gosnell. I think I got it from some painter in the yard. 

Mr. Miller. It was Government paint you got ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I expect it was. 

Mr. Miller. There is no doubt about that? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Did you make an estimate of the cost of that and 
hand it in ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Why did you not make an estimate of either the cost 
of the labor or the paint ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was a small matter and I thought it was not 
worth while to make an estimate. 

Mr. Miller. You did not think it was worth while? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; it did not amount to very much. 

Mr. Miller. Did Mr. Merriam say anything to you about putting 
in an estimate for either the labor or material for that piece of work? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think not. 

Mr. Miller. How many different jobs Uke that can you recall that 
you did for Mr. Merriam or other storekeepers for which you handed 
in no estimate of the cost of the material; I mean, within the last 
couple of years ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know of anything particular except making 
some packing boxes for shipping their books in, or something like that. 

Mr. Miller. Whose books? 

Mr. Trazzare. Mr. Martin's. 

Mr. Miller. He was the old storekeeper? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. When did he leave, about a year ago ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And you made boxes to ship his books in ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Did you use Government lumber for that purpose? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And how much lumber did it require? 
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Mr. Trazzare. It may have been a hundred feet. 

Mr. Miller. How many boxes did you make ? They probably 
took more than 100 feet? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sh*; I think not. They were small boxes. 

The Chairman. Boxes like that [indicating] ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; something Uke that. You can not make 
a big box to put books in; they are too heavy. 

Mr. Miller. How much time did you spend on that work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Half a day. 

Mr. Miller. All of them ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Why did you not send in an estimate of that cost ? 

Mr. Trazzare. It was not asked for. 

Mr. Miller. Do I understand your custom is to send in an esti- 
mate only when the person for whom the work is done requests you 
to do so ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And when they made no request you put in no esti- 
mate; and if a man asked you to do certain work and there was 
certain material, you felt that you had no duty to put in an estimate 
of either the cost of the work or the material unless you were 
requested ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. About how much of that kind of work do you do in 
a year ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Very little. 

Mr. Miller. These are not large items, but quite a good many of 
them? 

Mr. Trazzare. I have been there four years and I have not been 
called on very often to do any of that kind of work. Mr. Martin was 
going away, going to move. I think all the officers down there when 
moving have to get the stuff packed up. 

Mr. Miller. That may be perfectly proper; we do not say it is 
not. 

Mr. Trazzare. When they can they use old boxes, and when they 
can not we have to make them. 

Mr. Miller. Each year you have done for the storekeeper about 
the same quantity of work that you have testified you did this last 
year? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. You did more this last year ? 

Mr. Trazzare. More for Mr. Merriam than any other storekeeper, 
a great deal. I never worked on automobiles or boats for. anybody 
else. Whenever there was anything to be done at the house I 
usually had to do that. 

The Chairman. How did you happen to recall so definitely the 
number of days you turned in and your estimate of the work on the 
boat ? That has been a long time ago. 

Mr. Trazzare. Mr. Merriam asked me sometime ago to write out a 
statement. 

The Chairman. How long ago ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Last week I think it was. He had a memorandum 
that I gave him. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Merriam had a memorandum that you gave 
him? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What memorandum did he have beside the esti- 
mate of four and one-half days work? 

Mr. Trazzare. The lumber it took. 

The Chairman. He had a memorandum of the lumber and every- 
thing? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

Th? Chairman. Are you sure you made that estimate until quite 
recently ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I made it when the work was done. 

The Chairman. When was the work done ? 

Mr. Trazzare. More than a year ago. 

The Chairman. Was that memorandum dated ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. Well, it was dated — I am not positive 
about that, but that is the time I made the estimate. As 1 stated 
before, he nad a deposit, I understood, at the pay office or the com- 
mandant's office. 

The Chairman. Did you not learn of the deposit at the pay office 
at the time you had the conversation with Mr. Merriam the other day i 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How came you to have a talk with anybody about 
this deposit ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know; general talk. 

The Chairman. Your estimate was four and one-half days' work; 
was that just an estimate or a guess ? 

Mr. Trazzare. An estimate of the time I thought it would take to 
do the work if I were to go ahead and work on the job until I got 
it done. 

The Chairman. In fact, you did not keep any account of the time 
you were on the work ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I just picked it out and put it down. I 
had so much other work to do. I did this between times, when I did 
not have anything else to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have a pretty definite idea of what the mate- 
rial cost, amounting to $18 and something? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did vou get that from the memorandum ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I had not counted up what my pay would be; I 
just counted the cost of the lumber awhile ago. 

The Chairman. You got an idea of what your pay was at $3.70 
a day? 

Mr. Trazzare. Either $3.76 or $3.52; I am not sure which. 

The Chairman. And four days and a half ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And 80 feet of lumber ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You ran it up to $18 ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you not go over the memorandum when Mr, 
Merriam showed it to you the other day ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. When did he show you the memorandum ? 

Mr. Trazzare. He did not show it to me last week, he did not 
show me the account. 

The Chairman. What did he show you ? 

Mr. Trazzare. He did not show me the account in dollars and 
cents. 

The Chairman. You say it is necessary in that kind of work to 
put in the cost of labor and material and then add 40 per cent for 
overhead charges ? 

Mr. Trazzare. Yes, sir; I think that is the way they estimate on 
work in the yard. 

The Chairman. Can you get $18 out of that by taking the cost of 
the material in the way you speak of now and then adding 40 per 
cent for overhead charges ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir; I do not believe you can. 

The Chairman. It would run to something hke $20 ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I believe it would. 

The Chairman. And the custom is to estimate the cost of labor 
and material and then add 40 per cent ? 

Mr. Trazzare. That is the custom as I understand it. I am not 
positive. That is only hearsay. The way I get that idea is that 
sometimes our department wants some work done by some other 
department, and in making their estimate they estimate in that way. 

The Chairman. Then, as I understand it, this $18 memorandum of 
expenses of the boat repairing, and so forth, would just about cover 
your labor at the price you were paid and the material without 
allowing anything for overhead charges ? 

Mr. Trazzare. There are no overhead chaises in our department. 
That is, I never heard of any in our department. 

The Chairman. When your department does work for another 
department, you just put m the cost ? 

Mr. Trazzare. We do not do any work for any other department. 

The Chairman. You do not have the overhead chaises in your 
department ? 

Mr. Trazzare. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you would not add the 40 per cent ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I think not. 

The Chairman. Why should it not be added in in your department 
as well as in the other departments ? 

Mr. Trazzare. I do not know, except that we do not do any work 
for any other department. 

The Chairman. We will excuse you, Mr. Trazzare. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. W. T. OOSNELL. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. What position do you occupy at the navy yard ? 

Mr. Gosnell. Letterer and grainer. 

The Chairman. Did you do any painting for Mr. Merriam on a 
boat there ? 
- Mr. Gosnell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never did any painting on a boat? 

Mr. Gosnell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. On an automobile? 
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Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What kmd of a machine ? 

Mr. GosNELL. An electric runabout. 

The Chairman. When was that ? 

Mr. Gosnell. Last summer or last fall. 

The Chairman. Are you a pretty good painter? 

Mr. Gosnell. I do not know sir, about that; that is an opem 
question. 

The Chairman. You consider yourself a fairly good painter? 

Mr. Gosnell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you finish a vehicle of that sort so that it 
looks reasonably finished ? 

Mr. Gosnell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Put a good poUsh on it ? 

Mr. Gosnell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What kind of a job did you do in this matter? 

Mr. Gosnell. I gave him a first-class job. 

The Chairman. How. many coats of paint ? 

Mr. Gosnell. About 14 coats. 

The Chairman. Had it been painted not long before you got hold 
of it? 

Mr. Gosnell. What is that ? 

Ihe Chairman. Do you know whether Mr. Trazzare had put any 
paint on it ? 

Mr. Gosnell. No, sir; I do not know. 

The Chairman. So in putting your paint on you tried to make a 
complete and up-to-date job? 

Ml*. Gosnell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long did it take you to put on one coat ? 

Mr. Gosnell. On the body ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gosnell. About 20 minutes. I takes half an hour to put on 
a coat of varnish and 20 or 30 minutes to put on a coat of- paint. 

The Chairman. You say the body; what do you mean? 

Mr. Gosnell. I mean on the body itself. 

The Chairman. Just on the box, not covering the wheels ? 

Mr. Gosnell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. About how long did you work on that automobile ? 

Mr. Gosnell. I worked on it about nine days. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gosnell, how came you to do that work ? 

Mr. Gosnell. He went to see Capt. Jones and asked Capt. Jones 
forpermission to have it done in the yard, as I understand it. 

The Chairman. That is your understanding? 

Mr. GrOSNELL. Yes, sir. Capt. Jones told me one day — at least, 
Capt. Jones or one of the other men — to give him a figure on it, and 
I went down there one day and gave him a figure on it and I under- 
stand he put a deposit up at the pay office to cover the expenses. He 
bought the material on the outside, at least, I bought it and he paid 
me For it later on. 

The Chairman. You bought the painting material you put on not 
from the Government ^^ard ? 

Mr. GrOSNELL. No, sir; there is no means of getting it from the 
Government. They do not have it in the store and there is no means 
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of getting it. Then Mr. Merriam told me to buy the material from 
the outside, and so I got the material from the outside. 

The Chairman. What was your work on it worth ? 

Mr. GrOSNELL. The work I did ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GrOSNELL. I just charged him about what I thought he ought 
to pay; between $30 and $35 I charged him. 

The Chairman. Did he pay you ? 

Mr. GosNELL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. He paid you for the material ? 

Mr. GrOSNELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But your work was just turned in as the Govern- 
ment's at what you figured ? 

Mr. Gk)SNELL. If I worked an hour on it to-day, I turned that in 
to the time clerk, and if I worked two hours on it, I turned that in to 
the time clerk; just the time I worked on the machine I turned in 
to the time clerk. 

The Chairman. And it amounted to $36 ?- 

Mr. Gk)8NELL. I do not know what it amounted to. 

The Chairman. I thought you said $36 ? 

Mr. GosNELL. I said that I figured between $30 and $35. 

The Chairman. Was that found to be near enough to be correct ? 

Mr. GosNELL. I think there was a few cents difference that came 
back to him. 

The Chairman. But it would be about $36 ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Somewhere in that neighborhood; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you do any work on the boat at all ? 

Mr. GosNELL. No, sir. Mr. Merriam asked me if I would letter his 
boat for him after he got it overboard some Sunday. 

The Chairman. But you never did that ? 

Mr. GosNELL. No, sir; I never did. 

The Chairman. Is that all the work you did for Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. GosNELL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not work on anjrthing else ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Nothing but the automobile. I painted his oflBce. 
That was Government work. I never did any work privately for him 
except that one job that came direct from the head of our department, 
and he told me to turn in my time to the time clerk whatever time 
was consumed on the machine. 

The Chairman. Which you did ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Who is the head of your department ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Capt. Willard. Capt. Jones was at that time. 

Mr. Miller. What department ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Public Works now. Yards and Docks at that time. 

Mr. BooHER. How many painters are there in your department ? 

Mr. GosNELL. They carry three of us. 

Mr. BooHER. Were there three of you at the time you did this work 
for Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Why do they keep three of you in the department, 
is there work for you all ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir; at the present time they have got 15 or 18, 
I guess. 
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Mr. BooHER. How could you spare the time, if busily occupied in 
the department, to do the work for these officers ? 

Mr. GosNELL. That work was done the same as Government work, 

Mr. BooHER. Done in your time as a Government employee ? 

Mr. GosNELL. It ,was just the same as if a firm came to the shop 
to have a job done, the navy yard would charge them for the work. 

Mr. BooHER. Do the outside people come m there and get work 
done? 

Mr. GosNELL. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Do they do it ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BooHER. Do you know of any department in the navy yard 
where they do work for the outside ? 

Mr. GosNELL. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. If they did, it would come in competition with the 
outside workmen ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. That is not done in your department ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir. The class of work we do the outside people 
would not want to get us to do. There is nothing but painting and 
carpentering work done in our department. There is not any manu- 
facturing done in our department; it is just repairs to buildings, 
repairs to quarters, and thm^ of that kind. 

Mr. Faison. You said awmle ago, however, that after you did this 
work there was something coming back to him ? 

Mr. GosNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. What? 

Mr. GosNELL. The deposit he made with the pay office. 

Mr. Faison. Did you Jmow that he made one ? 

Mr. GosNELL. All I know is what he told me and what Capt. Jones 
said. 

Mr. Faison. The general impression is that he left the deposit 
there ? 

Mr. Gosnell. Capt. Jones and Mr. Merriam told me that he had left 
a deposit for the job and to keep every minute's time on it, and that 
it would be turned into the pay office; so I understood him. 

The Chairman. I think you said that there was $36 deposited ? 

Mr. Gosnell. Between $30 and $35. I do not remember the 
exact figures. 

Mr. Faison. The general impression around the yard is that when 
any work is done that way there is a deposit made ? 

Mr. Gosnell. It has been done ever since I have been there — 
where I have worked. 

Mr. Faison. You never have done anything except this ? 

Mr. Gosnell. This is the only job. 1 have done work after half 
past 4 for officers, but I never did anv in working time. 

Mr. DoREMUS. You do not knqw of any work being done for outside 
parties ? 

Mr. Gosnell. No, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. Have you ever heard of any ? 

Mr. Gosnell. No, sir; I never heard of it. 

Mr. Faison. Have you done work for outside parties ? 

Mr. Gosnell. For Capt. Potts. I did work for him at his house 
after he was detached from the yard, and he paid me time for it. 
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Mr. Faison. I thought the Government did all that work? 

Mr. Gosnell. They do not do anything except the Government 
furniture — what belongs to the Government. 

Mr. Faison. The Government furnishes the house ? 

Mr. GosNELX.. Part of it. I think thev put in everything except 
bedclothes and things like that. The cnairs and everything in the 
Government house have *' Yards and Docks'' stamped on them. 
That is the only stuff we are supposed to touch. 

The Chairman. If any officer wants something done outside the 
regulations, I suppose he gets that on his own hook ? 

Mr. Gosnell. He gets it done after hours. The work I have done 
for Capt. Potts was done after hours and he paid me for it. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JESSE B. K. LEE. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the employ of the 
Government at the navy yard here ? 

Mr. Lee. Nearly 27 years. 

The Chairman. What is your position ? 

Mr. Lee. Chief clerk and chief accountant of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything of a matter arising as to 
suppUes furnished on a contract by Mr. Kendall ? 

Mr. Lee. I have a recollection of it, probably not as clearlv as you 
would like to have, because the matter is not one which would under 
ordinary circumstances pass through my hands. I do remember that 
seven or eight years ago there was some contract let out for some 
machinery — steel, I think it was, upon open bids at the department, 
and I understood at that time Mr. Kendall was the only bidder and 
that the contract was awarded to him. Later on, it seems, the general 
storekeeper raised a question as to the price paid for this material. 

The Chairman. Who was the general storekeeper at that time ? 

Mr. Lee. I think Paymaster Carpenter was the general storekeeper. 

The Chairman. Who was the party that received that material ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, all commercial material when it comes into the jrard 
is received into the store by the store clerks or laborers, representatives 
of the general storekeeper. 

The Chairman. Was there a Mr. Frailey, I beUeve that was his 
name? 

Mr. Lee. I think Pay Director Frailey was at the Navy pay office, 
as purchasing officer. 

The Chairman. Who O. K'd the accounts when the bid was made, 
who authorized the acceptance of the bid, and who made the contract ? 

Mr. Lee. We have two forms of contract, what we call open-pur- 
chase forms and those given out through the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts after public advertisement. The open-purchase contracts 
are given out by the Navy pay office. I think this was a regularly 
advertised contract and in that case the contract was made by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. 

The Chairman. This particular matter that I want to call your 
attention to is an alleged contract that was found to be very excessive 
n price and a large portion of it canceled. Give us, as far as you 
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can, the way in which that (excessive price was discovered, who was 
the bookkeeper at the time, and who helped to discover it, and what 
was done about it ? 

Mr. Lee. My recollection is, that at that time the general store- 
keeper brought it to the attention of the commandant and superin- 
tendent of tne Naval Gun Factory and also the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 

The Chairman. Do you know who brought it to the general store- 
keeper's attention ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; I do not. Then Mr. Kendall was called into 
consultation about it. There was some arrangement made by which 
the contract price was reduced, I think, through the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, with the idea that if the price were not reduced 
the contract would be canceled. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, was not the contract can- 
celed ? 

Mr. Lee. I think the price was reduced. I can not state positively, 
because that is mere hearsay with me. It is work not pertaining 
exactly to my duties. 

The Chairman. You kept no books showilig this account ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. Those bills do not pass through our office at alL 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the relative price of 
the stuflf supphed under that contract and the market value of the 
same things? 

Mr. Lee. It was claimed that the price was three or four times what 
it should have been. 

The Chairman. When the matter was before you, generally you 
knew pretty well what the facts were ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say that the Government was being charged 
three or four times what the market value was ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether anj books were altered to 
show that some of those things had been delivered ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; that would not come under our office. 

The Chairman. Did you understand that anything of that kind was 
being done ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. Probably I might explain there that there is 
an order in existence that hke materials on the books of the general 
storekeeper varying in price, where there are several quantities, that 
from time to time they average the prices. That may occur at any 
time during the fiscal year, as they have like materials with dijferent 
prices. They average the price so that stub requisitions for material 
sent in from the shops can be priced at a uniform figure. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that it was generally 
understood that the price was three or four times their value. Some- 
body was responsible for that contract; who was the man? 

Mr. Lee. Probably that might be explained in this way: The 
Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts, in letting a contract in compliance 
with the law, calls for public bids, and usually there are a good many 
bidders for supphes and for material of this kind, thus resulting in 
competition. It was thought remarkable at the time that there was 
only one bidder. This seemed to be the main incident that raised the 
issue, or called it to the attention of the authorities. Generally 
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speaking, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts would be the judge 
of the contract price, whether it was fair or unfair. On the other 
hand, in purchases of steel there are various specifications under 
which the steel may be bought. Steel requiring higher tensile strength 
or elastic limit, the higher or better quality of steel, naturalljr demand- 
ing a higher price. Unless a person is expert in knowing those 
different grades of steel as asked for on requisition it can be readily 
seen that sometimes a bid might come in that apparently would be 
fair that may not be fair, and that, on the other hand, a bid might 
come in that did not seem fair that would be fair. 

The Chairman. It would depend on whether the man making the 
contract knew anything about the business ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It has been stated here that soft steel was put in 
under that contract at $9 and something a hundred while the average 
market price was $3 and something a hundred ? 

Mr. Lee. That may be so. 

The Chairman. When that contract was being accepted, some- 
body had to accept it; who was that? 

Mr. Lee. The people at the Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts would 
have to answer that; I can not tell you. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether Mr. Frailey was an uncle of 
Mr. Carpenter ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Was he in charge there before Mr. Carpenter as 
general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; I think he was. I think Mr. Frailey was gen- 
eral storekeeper prior to Mr. Carpenter. 

The Chairman. What was his position at the time of the Kendall 
contract ? 

Mr. Lee. I think he was in charge of the Navy pay office. 

The Chairman. What relation would that put him in reference to 
this contract ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not beheve he would have any connection there at 
all, because, as I stated before, I think this contract was let out by 
pubhc advertisement through the Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts; 
that is the Paymaster GeneraFs oflBce. 

The Chairman. Who was the chief of the Bureau of SuppUes and 
Accounts at that time ? 

Mr. Lee. The chief of the bureau at that time, I think, was Pay- 
master Gen. Kenny. I think his initials are A. C. or A. L. ; I am not 
sure. 

The Chairman. Was it generally understood that the canccUation 
and correction of that account saved the Government some $60,000 
at the time ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not recall the exact figures, but I know there was 
quite a saving. 

The Chairman. Was it not in that neighborhood ? 

Mr. Lee. I doubt very much if it were that much. I should say 
it was closer to $12,000 or $15,000. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether there have been any other 
excessive accounts discovered and corrected within the last few years 1 

Mr. Lee. I can not recall any just at this time. 
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[Memorandum addenda.] 

After close of hearing, while walking along corridor with Hon. Judge Hardy, 
another incident occurred to my recollection where material might have been paid 
for at a considerably higher price than its actual cost, and upon request of Judge 
Hardy I mention the incident, aa follows: 

On June 24, 1902, proposals were opened for 7,000 5-inch powder tanks. Mr. Kendall 
was the lowest bidder. Upon his application at the yard for a blue print the price bid 
by him was learned, and such price was considerably greater than the price for the 
same article if made at the gun factory. 

The attention of the commandant and superintendent. Naval Gun Factory, was 
immediately called to the same, and b^ him the Bureaus of Ordnance and Supplies 
and Accounts were communicated with officially, and the contract was not let, 
although Mr. Kendall might have received the award, he being the lowest bidder. 
Tlie gun factory subsequently manufactured the 7,000 tanks and saved between 
120,000 and $25,000. 

The Chairman. To sum the whole matter up, that particular 
transaction, was it not found to be the result of some improper 
agreement ? In other words, to put it in common language, was it 
graft or not ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not believe it was graft, sir. I believe it was one 
of those things that will happen sometimes in the best of regulated 
institutions, although the same question was raised at that time on 
account of the significance of Mr. Kendall being the only bidder. 

The Chairman. Was it possible for those articles to be priced at 
three or four times their market value without there being some kind 
of undercurrent of wrong agreement ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would anybody go down there and make a bid 
running to $50,000 or $60,000 and tender it to the Government at a 
'price that was three or four times the market price unless he had 
some expectation of slipping it through without proper inspection ? 

Mr. Lee. That could have happened so far as the individuals are 
concerned without any idea of irregularity, as I explained before, 
through a defective system. 

The Chairman. Here is a man who is going to bid for a contract call- 
ing for $40,000 or $50,000 worth of supplies to be furnished, and is it 
not unreasonable to think of a man, if he had no understanding with 
anybody, caUing for three or four times the value of those goods, 
expecting any attention to be paid to it at all; is not that unreason- 
able? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; generally speaking. 

The Chairman. Frailey was the inspector and received supplies 
at the time Carpenter was the storekeeper there when this Kendall 
matter came up ? 

Mr. Lee. I think Mr. Frailey was the purchasing officer at the 
Navy pay office, and this contract was maae through the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. If by inference we are to judge the action 
in any way in a matter of that kind, either in an honest or dishonest 
wav, I should say that Paymaster Carpenter showed every evidence 
of being intensely interested in having that price cut down. 

The Chairman. Was there anything said about keeping that quiet 
and having no stir made about it at the time ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; not to my knowledge. It was genei'ally known 
all through the place. 

The Chairman. That is, among the officials in the department? 
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Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There was some mvestigation in some other depart- 
ments of the Government at that time ? 

Mr. Lee. Not that I remember. 

The Chairman. Do you remember in the transaction any other 
particular items whose valuation excited suspicion and brought on an 
mvestigation ? 

Mr. Lee. The same contract? 

The Chairman. In the same contract ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; I do not remember of any at this time. 

The Chairman (interposing). Do you know whether Mr. Kendall 
had prior to that time been given a free run of the office so as to know 
the estimates ? 

Mr. Lee. I was just coming to that question. I might be able to 
look over the records and refresh my memory on that score. It is 
OTetty hard to remember all the details so long after the time. Mr. 
Kendall was regarded there at one time as being zealous in his desire 
to furnish the navy yard with material, and he really gave the yard 
considerable attention so far as the expedition of material was con- 
cerned, getting it there in a hurry, and, of course, time is of consid- 
erable value when the work is to be produced for some specific pur- 
pose, and Admiral Leutze, who was the predecessor of the present 
commandant, and mjrself have frequently conferred over the in- 
stances that occurred in which we thought the material might be a 
little higher than the usual market rates, but the bids from other 
people, gotten at the same time, did not indicate that there was any 
collusion; and, of course, we know, as a matter of fact, that merchants 
hke Mr. Kendall have to deal with their principals, the manufacturers, 
and probably have to pay more for their material in order to get it 
out ahead of other material. Therefore, they charge the Govern- 
ment more for that material. So, as far as we could see, Mr. Kendall 
was not guilty of any wrongdoing, although some of the prices were 
a little higher, as I said before, than what we could have gotten the 
material for if we had waited a longer period. 

The Chairman. This committee is anxious to get at the whole 
truth and nothing but the whole truth. 

Mr. Lee. I appreciate that. 

The Chairman. The Government should do its business on an eco- 
nomical basis, and it is the duty of every employee to ascertain what 
the trouble is and wh}^ the Government must spend so much more in 
its own yards than private parties, and if this contract showed such 
an enormous difference between the price the Government paid and 
what outside parties paid, somebody was at fault — the bureau was at 
fault ? 

Mr. Lee. There is no doubt it has that appearance. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not Mr. Sims, who was a 
bookkeeper at that time in the Ordnance Department- 



Mr. Lee (interposing). He was not a bookkeeper in the Ordnance 
Department. 

The Chairman. The department that took in all the matters and 
supplies covering this Kendall account. Do you know whether or 
not ne had anything to do with showing Mr. Carpenter those excessive 
charges ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. You do not know whether he made those dis- 
coveries or not ? 

Mr. Lee. I only know of it by hearsay. 

The Chairman. Was that the understanding at the time that he 
pointed out those things to Mr. Carpenter ? 

Mr. Lee. I did not hear it at that time. It was subsequent to tha!t 
time. 

The Chairman. Have you ever heard of anybody else except him 
making those discoveries ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Since then you have understood that he did point 
out the proof of this excessive price ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And then Mr. Carpenter took it up and investi- 
gated it and the contract became cancelled ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You spoke about Mr. Kendall being very much 
interested in expediting tnings; was his connection with the depart- 
ment largely cut off after that transaction ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And he ceased to furnish supplies ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; he did not cease to furnisli supplies, but he did 
not get as many contracts. 

The Chairman. And he was not around the office so much? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. Probably it would be onlv fair to say that Mr. 
Kendall became incapacitated through ill health and was not able to 
get around like he did prior to that. It was the beginning of his 
illness, about that time. 

The Chairman. There were some other items mentioned by the 
witness, but I understand the biggest item was the soft steel, such 
things as files and other things overpriced. As I understand, the 
general list was overpriced ? 

Mr. Lee. I would not like to say that, sir. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that there were some 
$12,000 or $15,000 involved ? 

Mr. Lee. Involved in this steel matter. 

The Chairman. In the steel alone ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were there not a good many other supplies pointed 
out about that time gotten from the same source, like iiles ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; not to my recollection. 

The Chairman. That refers only to steel ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; that came directly to our notice, because it was 
on a requisition made out by our department. 

The Chairman. What is your department? 

Mr. Lee. The Ordnance Department. 

The Chairman. As near as you can tell, how long ago was that ? 

Mr. Lee. About eight years ago. 

The Chairman. Do you know, Mr. Lee, anything of Mr. Sims's 
capacity as a bookkeeper ? 

Mr. liEE. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Had there ever been any complaint as to his inat- 
tention to business prior to this Kendall contract or as to his effi- 
ciency up to that time ? 
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Mr. Lee. I am not cognizant of that, sir. Those efficiency records 
are in the Navy Department and can be easily gotten. I never heard 
of anything personally. 

The Chairman. You never heard of any complaint against him up 
to that time ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you heard of any since ? 

Mr. Lee. He has gotten into scrapes two or three times down there. 

The CHAiRBiAN. What kind of scrapes ? 

Mr. Lee. Absent from duty, or it was claimed that he was under 
the influence of liquor, or something of that sort. 

The Chairman. Two or three times; how often has that been the 
case? 

Mr. Lee. I should say two or three times. Of course, that is a 
matter of hearsay entirely with me. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about any reason why 
Lucas was demoted ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. I have understood that Paymaster Merriam 
had changed him from his usual position and sent him, I believe, 
down to the scale house to weigh coal and other materials. Then 
he became further dissatisfied with him, claimed he was inefficient, 
and wanted to recommend his demotion. He came to me one day 
over in the office and asked me the question, without any personal 
reference, as to how to go about the reduction of a clerk. I told 
him it would be necessary for him to make his statement and send 
it through the commandant to the Navy Department and furnish 
a copy of same to the individual interested, and that he would have 
the right under the civil service rules of three days in which to reply. 
Then some further conversation resulted, and he told me it was Lucas 
he wanted to recoinmend for reduction. He had not been satisfied 
with him for some time, and he had made up his mind to recommend 
his reduction. He did not state as to the amount he was going to 
reduce him. Later on I learned incidentally that he had been 
recommended for reduction to $2.48 per diem, and subsequently he 
resimed. 

The Chairman. What position was Lucas holding at the time this 
conversation occured ? 

Mr.. Lee. I think he was then down in the scale house. 

The Chairman. Did he keep the books that the storekeeper keeps 
now or did up to about the 1st of January this year? 

Mr. Lee. That is my understanding. Balance sheet of invoices 
and stub requisitions. His relation with our office was such that the 
clerks in our office came in frequent contact with him in checking up 
the material accounts. For instance, at the end of the month 1 
would send two or three of our people over to check up with him the 
material accounts for the month. 

The Chairman. Did you find any defects in his accounts ? 

!\fr. Lee. Oh. yes; bound to find errors made by most anyone that 
has to do that kmd of work. It is rather intricate, so far as details 
are concerned, and errors are very liable to creep in. That was the 
object of the checking so that we could be sure our accounts balanced 
at the end of the month. Our department is the manufacturing end 
and we balance our labor, of course, with our rolls and then with the 
general storekeeper's accounts; we balance the material so as to be 
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sure we have the right totals at the end of the month to account for 
under the various heads and subheads to make our proper returns 
to the Navy Department as to the disposition of labor and material 
spent during the month for the Naval Gun Factory. 

The Chairman. And you found that your books did not exactly 
agree ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that called for correction ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be very difficult work to do correctly? 

Mr. Lee. I do not believe you can put anybody in there who would 
be perfect. 

The Chairman. Did those defects you found of that character 
make you conclude that he was incompetent for the position or were 
they just such as would be naturally found ? 

Mr. Lee. The persons having charge of that work directly would 
be more competent than I to give you an opinion on his competency. 

The Chairman. You were not in a position ? 

Mr. Lee. Not in a position to judge directlv of it. Of course I 
know indirectly from tne reports of the clerks tnat I might send over 
from time to time as to how they checked up with liim and whether 
there was much out or little out. I do not remember of any great 
difference existing that was not caught up or checked up in due 
course of time. 

The Chairman. You mean to say just natural and ordinary cor- 
rections ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know, Mr. Lee, anything about the books 
failing to balance during the last quarter, some of your general 
accounts, and there being a shortage of some $4,000 or $5,000 ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; I do not know anything about that only what 
I read in this testimony. 

The ChaiRMAN. You never heard of it ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I will ask you this one general question: How 
does Mr. Merriam get along with the employees; is he deemed over- 
bearing or at all difficult to get along with, and how do the clerks 
find their labors under him as compared to before. ? 

Mr. Lee. My answer would be entirely hearsay. 

The Chairman. Have you heard of a good deal of friction since 
he has been there? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does the friction extend to a good many of the 
employees or just to a few? 

Mr. Lee. I should say six or eight. 

The Chairman. I will ask you another question: Have the books 
and general accounts gotten mto confusion more now than hereto- 
fore, or do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Lee. That is a question that I could answer, but it would 
require quite a long reply. 

The Chairman. Is there a general state of confusion existing 
there? 

Mr. Lee. There is some confusion, some considerable confusion, 
but I suppose it might be one of the natural results of changes taking 
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place at the time, different methods being pursued, which neces- 
sarily require people to be intrusted more or less in their duties, and 
during the interim while work falls off and inaccuracies occur which 
have to be straightened out afterwards ; that fault, however, I should 
say, would be more attributable to the change of systems than 
personally to individuals. 

The Chairman. You think it is the difficulty of getting new 
harness fitted on ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; it takes some time to make the changes. 

The Chairman. What changes have been attempted in the system 
there? 

Mr. Lee. Ihe methods of clearing supplies and material through 
this naval supply account and transfers from one account to another 
have somewhat complicated matters, but like all new things I suppose 
it is necessanr to- give it a chance to see whether it will develop what 
it is intended to develop. 

Ihe Chairman. Do I understand you to say that since these 
attempted changes things have gotten more into confusion than 
before and you think that is attributable to the system, but that 
there is more confusion and dissatisfaction ? 

Mr. Lee. 'I here is more confusion. As to the extent of dissatis- 
faction, that is a matter, of course, personal with the people interested. 

Mr. DoREMUS. What are your duties as chief clerk ? 

Mr. Lee. To supervise the clerical and accounting work of the gun 
factory and to make the annual estimates for the appropriations to 
be secured for the maintenance of our department. 

Mr. DoREMUS. How many subordinates are there under you in 
your office ? 

Mr. Lee. I think there are 83 or 84. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Does your department have anything to do with 
the inspection or acceptance of material furnished to the Ordnance 
Department ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. When material is received an inspection is 
called by the general storekeeper's office. The call provides two 
places, inspection as to quantity and inspection as to quaHty. The 
representative of the general storekeeper inspects as to quantity, 
amount, or weight of material, and the inspection call is then sent to 
our office and the representative of the gun factorv inspects the mate- 
rial as to quaUty, after which that inspection call is O. K'd or cause 
is given for rejection and sent back to the Inspection Board, which 
finally passes on the proposition, so that it is finally passed upon by 
five dfinerent individuals. 

Mr. DoREMUS. In this work of inspection as to quantity and quaUty , 
are the inspectors provided with a copy of the contract from the 
Bureau of SuppUes at the Navy Department ? 

Mr. Lee. The specifications under which the material is bought 
are generally stated on the face of the inspection call. If it be mate- 
rial bought under official specifications of the Navy Department, 
they are printed in a pamphlet like this [indicating] and the inspect- 
ing officer can get a copy at any time. 

Mr. DoREMUS. He has a copy of the specifications ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. sir. 

Mr. DoREMUS. With reference to this Kendall contract, was there 
any claim made that Kendall did not furnish this material in accord- 
ance with his contract ? 
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Mr. Lee. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Then, if the Government lost any money through 
that transaction, the fault was with the contracting department ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; apparently. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Known as the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUS. So far as you know, Mr. Kendall furnished his mate- 
terial exactly in accordance with the contract and with the specifica- 
tion that formed a part of the contract ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. Have you any idea bow much the Government lost 
on that contract ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not believe the Government lost anvthing on its final 
adjustment. The amount in excess, as I stated before, would prob- 
ably have been in the neighborhood of $15,000. That is what I 
understand. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Then you understand that the Government was 
fully reimbursed subsequently ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. The price was reduced and Mr. Kendall was 
not paid the original contract price. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Do you know whether Mr. Kendall subsequent to 
that time had any contractual relations with the Navy Department ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. He did after that ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoREMUs. And for how long? 

Mr. Lee. Up to the time of his death, and his firm, the J. B. Ken- 
dall Co., now furnishes material to the Government right straight 
along, not as much, probably, as before. I can explain that par- 
tiaUy in this way: Mr. Kendall's business concern here seemed to 
be more of a general supply place and was in close touch with manu- 
facturers in diflFerent sections of the country to get materials of 
diflFerent kinds. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Was he a sort of a jobber? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

After this trouble it is probable that these people with whom 
Kendall had business relations subsequently dealt with the Gov- 
ernment direct and became competitors, in that sense of the word, 
and since then we have had more competition than we used to have. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Do you recall about how long Mr. Kendall lived 
after this particular contract was in question ? 

Mr. Lee. I think he lived about three years. 

Mr. DoREMUS. And he was permitted to do business with the 
Navy Department during that interim of three years? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lee, did Capt. Beatty, the commandant of 
the navy yard, have any trouble with the storekeeper's office of any 
kind, a misunderstanding, or any friction? 

Mr. Lee. In what way? 

The Chairman. Was there any friction between them at any 
time? 

Mr. Lee. That is rather a general question. 

The Chairman. I mean, have they had any difficulties or friction 
in reference to their business relations ? 
99172— No. 4—11 3 
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Mr. Lee. Do you mean in connection with this contract ? 

The CHAiRBiAN. In connection with any particular matters lately ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know of anything specific, sir, that I might say- 
on that question. Capt. Beatty may have had questions up witn 
Paymaster Merriam with which 1 would not be conversant. I do not 
know of anything of my own knowledge. 

Mr. DoREMUS. Do you know whether Mr. Kenny is still connected 
with the Navy ? 

Mr. Lee. He is retired. 

Mr. BooHER. Mr. Lee, this contract that was entered into with Mr. 
Kendall was reduced to writing ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Signed by the proper officer of the Navy ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, su'. 

Mr. Booher. And by Mr. Kendall ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Booher. Did that contract set out f uUy the price Mr. Kendall 
was to receive for these goods ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Booher. Did I understand you to say that in making that 
contract with Mr. Kendall it might have been, it was, honestly made, 
and there was no graft in it ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; that is possible. 

Mr. Booher. Do you mean to say, Mr. Lee, with your knowledge 
of conditions down there, that an officer of this Government would 

Eay three or four times what stuff was worth ? That he had no more 
nowledge of the business of the department than that he would 
enter into a written contract to pay three or four times as much as 
the thing was worth, and be honest in it ? 

Mr. Lee. Apparently, sir, your view of it is correct 

Mr. Booher. I did not give you my view. 

Mr. Lee. You are asking me a question, and in that question you 
really expressed your view. I stated before that there are dozens 
and dozens of different kinds of steel, varying in price, steel that 
might cost as high as a dollar a pound, and steel that might cost as 
low as li cents or 1 cent a pound. Unless the persons giving out the 
contract are conversant with those various grades of steel 

Mr. DoREMUS. They ought to be. 

Mr. Lee. That is another question. Unless they are conversant 
with those matters — experts m a way — it is possible that such an 
irreralarity may occur. 

A&. Booher. It is a bare possibility; but it is not a probability, 
is it? 

Mr. Lee. Generally speaking; no, sir. 

The Chairman. I think I can ask the witness another question 
that will put that beyond the possibility of question. 

Mr. Booher. Let Mr. Lee answer that. 

Mr. Lee. It does seem it should have been discovered at the time 
the contract was let, and not to have gone along until some one in 
a subordinate capacity discovered it. 

Mr. Faison. How long was the time in between the time of the 
contract being made and the discovery? 
Iq Mr. Lee. Probably two months. 
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The Chairman. As I understand, your answers are largely con- 
fined to the steel proposition, because that came in your province 
as an ordnance man? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But if those supply accounts involved a lot of 
things, such as files, double prices and triple prices, and matters of 
ordinary merchandise, do you thiok it would still be a matter of 
honest ratine ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; those things ought to be discovered. They have 
the current price list. 

The Chairman. I understand you make a sort of a specialty of 
this question of steel, and say that it, would take an expert to know 
whether it was worth a cent or a dollar a pound ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. 1 understand you to sav it was about two months 
between the time of the executing of tne contract and the delivery 
of the steel, and the finding of it out ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. And this was found by just a common clerk, a com- 
mon laborer ? 

Mr. Lee. I do not know who found it out. 

Mr. Faison. Not an expert ? 

Mr. Lee. I did not know who found it out at the time, but Pay- 
master Carpenter reported it. He was the head of the department, 
and naturally, I suppose that some subordinate of his discovered it 
and notified nim. 

Mr. Faison. Is it a custom in any sense for such contracts to pass 
the scrutiny of experts, and yet be found by just an ordinary working- 
man, or a clerk, who is not presumed to be an expert ? 

Mr. Lee. The contracts ao not pass the scrutiny of those people 
at all. 

Mr. Faison. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Lee. As I stated before, they are given out by the department 
after advertised bids, or through the Navy pay office after proposals 
are sent out to the several persons who are in that special business. 

Mr. Faison. You stated awhile ago that some other gentleman 
looked after the quantity of the material, and it was your business, 
under your department, to look after the quality of the material ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Did this contracted steel escape the scrutiny of the 
experts in your department who examined the quality ? 

Mr. Lee. The steel is required under a certam specification, and 
if it is tested and comes up to that specification it is passed. There 
is no price, you understand, on this mspection report. 

Mr. Faison. I understand; you are sunply looking at the quality. 

Mr. Lee. At the quaUty. We are not supposed to know anything 
about the prices. 

Mr. Faison. This quaUty test did escape the attention of the men 
in your department? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; it did not escape anybody's attention, so far as 
quahty is concerned. The price is not on the inspection report, just 
tne quantity of the steel. The specifications of the contract under 
which the material is furnished are given. 
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Mr. Paison. Then you said that was investigated by some depart- 
Inent, and that department passed upon the q^uality? 

Mr. Lee. QuaUty; yes, sir; in accordance with those specifications. 

Mr. Faison. When the quality of this steel was examined by the 
gentleman in your department it was not found up to the standard, 
it seems; and it was found out about two months later by some ordi- 
nary clerk. 

Mr. Lee. The quality was all right; it was the price that was 
wrong. 

The Chairman. The price was three or four times what it ought to 
have been. 

Mr. Lee. The quality was all right. 

Mr. DoREMUs. Would you consider it ^ood business policy, after 
the Government had detected a contractor in the act of charging three 
or four times what material was worth, to continue business wi5i that 
gentleman for a period of several years afterwards ? 

Mr. Lee. I would not consider it a good policy if coUusioA in any 
way or purpose for the extra charge was found. And I might, in 
continuation of that answer, state that at that time the question was 
seriously considered of barring Mr. Kendall. It was taken up with the 
Navy Department by Paymaster Carpenter, and Mr. Kendall was on 
the rack, so to speak, to show whether he had anything to do with the 
significant fact of their being only one bidder, or very few bidders, on 
this particular steel. Of course, that was a thing almost impossible 
to prove one way or the other, and Mr. Kendall satisfied the depart- 
ment that he was not guilty of any collusion — or managed to so 
impress the department. 

Mr. DoREMUS. He did not satisfy the department that he was not 
charging three or four times what the material was worth ? 

Mr. Lee. No, sir; he did not satisfy them on that. 

The Chairman. Collusion or no collusion ? 

Mr. Lee. That is very true. 

Mr. DoREMiTs. Do you know how long Mr. Kenny continued to be 
the head of the Bureau of Supplies after the Kendall contract matter 
came iip ? 

Mr. Lee. I think in the neighborhood of two years. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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Committee on Expenditubes 

IN THE Navy Department, 

Wednesday J June 21, 191 L 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy (chair- 
man) presiding. 

TESTIMONT OF MK. V. H. SPICKNALL. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. What is your name ? 

Mr. Spicknall. N. H. Spicknall. 

The Chairman. What is your present employment ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Joiner. 

The Chairman. Joiner in the navy yard ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Supplies and Accounts, navy yard. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the employ of the 
navv yard ? 

Mr. Spicknall. About seven years, I think, in August. 

The Chairman. What has been your position there? You are a 
joiner, but have you charge of any part ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I have charge of the lumber; all the lumber in the 
yard. 

The Chairman. All the lumber in the yard ? 

Mr. Spicknall. All the lumber in the yard; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When you let out lumber iEor any particular pur- 
pose, do you ever let it out except on stub requisition or something 
of that sort ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not except on stub requisition. 

The Chairman. Even on small amounts ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No other way at all except on stub requisition. 

The Chairman. Do you kiiow anything of any lumber being 
used for the purpose of repairing or making a motor boat for Mr. 
Merriam ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I never issued any; no, sir. 

The Chairman. You never issued any ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How would lumber be gotten for that purpose, 
to be used by the carpenter in repairing a boat, without an order 
from you ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I understand in this particular case it was. I 
issued a quantity of lumber for building some racks — spruce — and 
I think some of that lumber was left over, and that was covered by 
the card for this purpose, the boat building that you speak of. But 
the lumber was not issued directly by me for that purpose. 
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The Chairman. For what purpose was it issued ? 

Mr. Spicknall. For building racks in store No. 10. 

The Chairman. You say it was covered by a card; in what way? 

Mr. Spicknall. It was* covered by a card ? 

The Chairman. You say the lumoer that was used for the boat 
was covered by a card. 

Mr. Spicknall. That could have been deducted from the original 
card. But the card tliat was issued on I know nothing about. Of 
course, that did not pass through my hands. 

The Chairman. Then, if there was any lumber used in the boat, 
it was not gotten for that purpose from your yard ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It was not gotten for that purpose from my yard ; 
no sir. 

The Chairman. Was that boat built anywhere near, or repaired 
anvwhere that you came across it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No. I saw the boat. Of course. I have occa- 
sions to go in the basement of No. 2 store. I saw the boat on several 
occasions. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about how much lumber 
was us ad in it? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not. I have no idea; no, sir. 

The Chairman. There was never any order came to you for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No. 

The Chairman. How could there be any charge on the books, then, 
for lumber, if it did not come from you for that purpose ? 

Mr. Spicknall. On the cards I keep it was not necessary for any 
account to show for it at all. The original card covered the whole 
amount which was drawn from me. 

The Chairman. Is there somebody else who issues lumber cards 
that go on the books differently ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No. 

The Chairman. Then how could the item or charge for lumber 
ever go on the books unless you issued lumber for that purpose ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It was not necessary for my card to show that. 
I issued the original amount of lumber, and the whole amount. 

The Chairman. The whole amount put into that order for shelving, 
or something of that sort? 

Mr. Spicknall. Shelving, for racks, yes. 

The Chairman. Does not your card show what goes on the books ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not on my books; no, sir. The original card I 
issued the lumber on — I keep a book showing that that lumber was 
issued on that particular stuD. Other than that I keep no account of 
it whatever. 

The Chairman. You do not keep any account. What do you do 
with the stub when you enter it on your book ? 

Mr, Spicknall. ^ter I enter it on the book I turn it in to the gen- 
eral storekeeper's office. 

The Chairman. What I am getting at is, where would he get any 
item to charge for lumber used in this boat if that stub only calls for 
lumber for shelving ? 

Mr. Spicknall. 1 do not know where he would get it. 

The Chairman. So you do not know any way by which they could 
have had charged iip the amount of lumber used in the boat ? 

Mr. Spicknall. 1 do not; no, sir. 
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The Chairman. After lumber is taken out from the general lumber 
yard, of which you have charge, is there anybody else who has a right 
to subdivide that and have the entries made for different purposes ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I really do not know. After it leaves my hands 
that is as far as I know anything about it. 

The Chairman. Is it your custom to just issue orders to cover a 
number of purposes under one stub; is that the practice down there? 

Mr. Spicknall. I did not understand your question. 

The Chairman. Is it the practice down there to have lumber issued 
by you to cover a number of purposes and have it subdivided later ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No, it is not; to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. So, so far as your department is concerned, you 
have no information of any lumber ever being used for the purpose of 
repairing that boat ? 

Mr. Spicknall. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Mr. Spicknall, how long was the carpenter at work 
on that boat ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I really could not answer the Question, sir; I know 
it was some time but I do not think he spent all of his time on the 
boat. I think it was between times, if I am not mistaken. Really, 
I do not know. 

The Chairman. Was he spending a good deal of his time on the 
boat? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not think he could have been, because he had 
other work along in connection with that that could not have been 
neglected. 

The Chairman. How long did that boat stay there for repairs ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I could not answer that question. 

The Chairman. Give an approximation; can you? 

Mr. Spicknall. I think the boat is still there. I have no idea, 
really, whatever. I do not know when the boat came there, and 1 
reaUy do not know whether it has ever been used since it was repaired 
or not. 

The Chairman. You have no idea when it was put in ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea whether there was an engine 
put in it there or not ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not know whether there was. 

The Chairman. Are you located so that you pass Mr. Trazzare's 
workshop frequently ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not at all; no sir. 

The Chairman. Do vou know anything of any other material that 
went into the repair of that boat? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not at all; no sir. 

Mr. Miller. Who makes the requisition upon which you issue 
the lumber ? 

Mr. Spicknall. The department that the lumber is to be used in; 
the pattern shop, for instance. 

Mr. Miller. Does a workman in one of the departments ever 
make a requisition ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No; the requisition is made in the office and 
simed by the foreman of the shop. 

Mr. Miller. If a workman needed some lumber, he would go to his 
foreman ? 

Mr. Spicknall. He would go to his foreman. 
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Mr. Miller. And that foreman would make a requisition upon you 
by filling out the stub and signing it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Is there any way by which this carpenter, Mr. Traz- 
zare, could make a requisition and get lumber for any purpose ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Generally the Supplies and Accounts make a 
requisition for lumber and boxes whicn they keep in their depart- 
ment right along. I have nothing to do with that except to measure 
it when it comes in the yard, and the whole amount is covered at that 
time. 

Mr. Miller. Do you have any discretion in rejecting or accepting 
an application made for lumber ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No; unless the card is not signed properly by the 
master mechanic in charge of the shop. 

Mr. Miller. Suppose a stub showed the quantity of lumber to be 
used to make 10 boxes, and it appear to you as though the quantity 
asked for was vastly too great; would you have any discretion in 
reducing that amount ? 

Mr. Spicknall. None whatever. 

Mr. Miller. You would simply have to issue it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Issue what it calls for. 

The Chairman. I suppose they do not show the purpose on the 
stubs frequently, do they ? They just order so mucn lumber from 
you? 

Mr. Spicknall. The stub shows the appropriation it is on; but I 
am not supposed to know how much lumber it takes to make the job. 

Mr. Miller. This Mr. Trazzare said the other day that he would 
make a requisition for lumber about once a year, five or six thousand 
feet, and I gathered from it that he made that. 

Mr. Spicknall. No; I think he simply gets up the list of the 
material he requires for the purj)ose. 

Mr. Miller. He made an estimate of the amount of lumber he 
would need in his shop, in his work. 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And that was sent in, you think, to the proper depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Sent in. 

Mr. Miller. When he wanted to get lumber he had to get it from 
you? 

Mr. Spicknall. If he wanted lumber, other than he had in his 
stock, for other purposes, he would have to draw it on a stub requisi- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller. Why do you say ^4n his stock''? Does he carry 
stock ? 

Mr. Spicknall. He carries this stock you speak of, the four or 
five thousand feet you speak of, for a year, for box purposes. 

Mr. Miller. That, then, is independent of you ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It is after I measure it. I measure all the lumber 
that comes into the yard. , 

Mr. Miller. He makes out an estimate of, say, 6,000 feet of lumber 
that is purchased and deUvered to him. He has the custody and 
charge or that, then, thereafter, during practically a whole year? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes. The lumber is charged off my books after 
it is deUvered and inspected and passed finally, and a card made out 
covering it. 
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Mr. Miller. Does he distribute the lumber out to various other 
workmen ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No; it is used entirely at the store for box pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Miller. By him alone ? 

Mr. Spicknall. By him alone. 

Mr. Miller. Or by others with him ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No; by him alone. 

Mr. Miller. Suppose the Midvale Steel Co. wanted some boxes 
made and they came down and made a contract that they were to 
be made by this carpenter; would he take the lumber out of this 
supply he has ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not know. I have never known of any boxes 
being made by any other department for anybody else. 

Mr. Miller. I understand it is possible to hav6 it done. Would 
that be the natural result if such a contract were made ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I really could not tell you. I have never known 
of any boxes bring made by anybody, except Ordnance, for any other 
concern. 

Mr. Miller. Suppose the commandant wanted boxes made down 
there for purposes other than Government purposes. Would Mr. 
Trazzare take the lumber from his supply there and then send in the 
amount to the proper official and have it charged to the commandant ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I really could not tell you. I have never known 
anything of that kind being done. 

Mr. Miller. Let us get down to this specific instance ; that is what 
I am after. Did Mr. Trazzare have the authority; was he in a posi- 
tion to take lumber from his stock and use it in the repair of this 
motor boat ? 

Mr. Spicknall. The lumber is there; if he saw fit to do it, it would 
be possible; but, at the same time, the lumber would have to be 
accounted for in a way — ^so much lumber to be made into boxes. It 
would be an easv matter for anybody to tell very closely as to how 
the lumber had oeen used. 

Mr. Miller. Is there anything to prevent his making an estimate 
of the quantity of lumber that it took to make those repairs, and to 
send that in and have it charged to the man for whom the repairs were 
being made ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Was there anything to prevent that? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Spicknall. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Miller. Would that be in accordance with the way in which 
business could properly be done ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It could be done that way; yes. 

The Chairman. Still, that is something you do not know anything 
about ? 

Mr. Miller. I was trying to find out whether he did. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to find out — whether he knows 
anything about it. 

Mr. AEeller. Here is the point: It is admitted, undoubtedly, that 
some lumber was used in the repair of a motor boat belonging to Mr. 
Merriam. You did not issue the lumber on requisition ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No. 
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Mr. Miller. That may have been lumber that was left over after 
another job had been completed, or it may have been lumber taken 
from the shop, in possession of Mr. Trazzare. What I want to know 
is if that could be done in that way in the regular order of business. 

Mr. Spicknall. I could not see any reason why it should not. 

Mr. Miller. That is all. 

The Chairman. That brings up this question: You say that Mr. 
Trazzare makes out an estimate about once a year ? 

Mr. Spicknall. He can. 

Mr. BooHER. Mr. Trazzare said that. 

The Chairman. He said so, too, that he would get about 6,000 feet, 
or some such matter, and he used that for all purposes until it was 
gone. If that is the case, was it not possible for that requisition to go 
to the carpenter shop ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not know. 

The Chairman. You filled it out. Do you know anything about 
what was in those stubs that went to that shop ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It is possible for that stuff to go there without my 
seeing it, if there is a stub. I see only the stubs delivered to me. 

The Chairman. What was on the stub delivered to you ? Is there 
any specific purpose named, or just for that shop ? You say he took 
his supplies Tby the year for all purposes ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not for all purposes — for box purposes. That is 
what the lumber is bought for, for dox purposes. 

The Chairman. This lumber that was used for that boat was 
ordered from you for box purposes? 

Mr. Spicknall. No ; I did not say that. 

The Chairman. What did you say about that ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I said I imderstood that the lumber that was used 
in the boat, so far as I know, was taken from the original card that I 
issued lumber on to make bins in store No. 10. 

The Chairman. You mean it was taken out of the original lumber 
issued to make bins ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is boxes, is it not ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No ; the bins were not boxes. They were really 
racks, I suppose you would call them, for holding steel bars. 

The Chairman. So far as you know, then, this lumber was never 
issued by you for the repair of that boat, but it was issued for racks ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you know nothing more, except that if it was 
gotten out for any other purpose, it was not gotten out on an order 
for that purpose from you ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I ask you now if those orders that come once a 

frear to put in a stock there for the carpenter are not general, just for 
umber to go to that place ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I ao not understand they are general. They are 
for a particular purpose, for making boxes for shipping stationery, 
and things of that kmd, from the store to the different ships. 
The Chairman. Do you know how in the world they would ever 

fet a charge on the books against Mr. Merriam without somebody 
aving a statement filed somewhere showing the lumber used for that 
boat ? You say you did not make any such statement ? 
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Mr. Spicknall. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know any way it would ever get to the 
books without somebody ever making a statement or a charge ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether it is the custom for the 
carpenter to make out subcharges for the stuff he uses for other 
purposes ? 

Mr. Spicknall. The carpenter could have done that. He could 
have made the requisition and have had it signed by the storekeeper, 
a stub requisition. 

The Chairman. Whom would it have been on, if he made a requi- 
sition ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It would have been made in the same form the 
original requisition is made. 

The Chairman. It would have been on you, would it not? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not necessariljr. He had the lumber in his pos- 
session, left over from the original job. 

The Chairman. He would have made a requisition on himself ? 

Mr. Spicknall. He had the lumber in his possession, and no pur- 
pose to use it for. 

The Chairman. So you do not know anything about how much 
lumber there .was used in the boat ? 

Mr. Spicknall. None whatever; I have no idea. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. How often do you check up your lumber on 
hand ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It would be hard to say. I go over it every once 
in a while to see how the stock is running, according to the cards I 
keep. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Do you measure it up to see the quantity you 
have on hand ? 

Mr. Spicknall. A great deal of it does not have to be measured; 
it can be counted — pieces. And the stuff that can not be counted, 
I estimate it in a pile. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. How often do you count it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I could not say. I do not go over the whole stock 
anj^ particular time. I go over it almost daily. I go out and count 
a pile to see how it is running. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Do you have a certain time in the year when you 
make inventories, check it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I think about two or three years ago an inventory 
was taken of the whole stock. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. None has been taken since? 

Mr. Spicknall. None has been taken since. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. So that you do not know at this time whether 
your lumber on hand agrees with the ledger account or not ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not perfectly; but I know it is very close, because 
I keep tab enough on it that way to know how the stock is running. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. How can you keep tab on it unless you take an 
accurate inventory at a certain period ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Bv estimating what stuff there is in a pile. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Do you count it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. When you say an estimate, it is an actual count, 
is it? 
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Mr. Spicknall. No; it is not. The lumber that runs in irregular 
sizes could not be counted in any way except pulling a pile down and 
counting it board by board. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. I our estimates do not amount to anything unless 
you do take it down and make an actual count ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Not accurate, of course; but you can get a very 
close count. 

Mr. McMorran. How does it vary, when you do make such esti- 
mates as you do, from the amounts shown on the ledger ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I did not understand. 

Mr. McMorran. How does the stock of lumber vary when you do 
make these estimates ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It generally runs very close to the cards. Of 
course we can not keep it perfectly. 

Mr. McMorran. How is your account kept — ^by the number of 
thousands or by the value in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Both the quantity of stock and by the money, too. 

Mr. McMorran. Are you famihar with the prices paid for it and 
the value of each kind of lumber ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I am familiar to an extent, because I am governed 
by the prices I receive on calls. The stuff is inspected and the call 
returned to me. That governs my prices on the cards. 

Mr. McMorran. Does the general office ever require you to take 
an inventory at a certain period ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Only at one time. I was requested to take an 
inventory about three years ago. 

Mr. McMorran. You do not have any semiannual or annual period 
when they take an inventory ? 

Mr. Spicknall. None whatever. 

Mr. Miller. In what grade are you in the classified service 1 

Mr. Spicknall. I am a joiner. 

Mr. Miller. I know, but do they not have classes ? 

The Chairman. He is marked ^^Class 1.'' You get $3.76 a day, do 
you not ? 

Mr. Spicknall. $3.76; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. How long have you been in class 1 ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Ever since I have been in the yard, I suppose. I 
did not know it was class 1. 

Mr. Miller. Do you mind stating just how much schooling you 
had before you became a practical carpenter, or joiner ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No; I went up to tne last year in the Baltimore 
Polytechnic. One more year would have finished my course there. 

Mr. Miller. And what common schools did you attend ? 

Mr. Spicknall. The ordinary grammar schools. 

Mr. Miller. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It is hard to tell you just where they were; they 
were scattered all over the country — at Lower Marlboro, Md.; Har- 
mony Grove, Ga.; Catonsville Public School; and the Baltimore 
Polytechnic. 

Mr. Miller. How old are you now ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Twenty-eight. 

Mr. Miller. Do you think your education and experience are suffi- 
cient to qualify you to keep such books as you have to keep down 
there ? 
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Mr. Spicknall. I certainly think so. 

Mr. Miller. Do you have any objection to doing such bookkeeping 
as you do ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I have no objection to doing it at all. I do not 
consider it bookkeeping, though. 

Mr. Miller. You do not ? As I understand, all you do is to put 
the prices on the requisitions, on the cards, already made out for you ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. And then you keep the books showing the quantity 
on hand and the various quantities you give out in harmony with 
these requisitions or stubs ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. That is all you do ? 

Mr. Spicknall. That is all. I would not call that bookkeeping. 

The Chairman. These stubs that you make out, do you make 
them out in dupUcate? Do you have a carbon copy of the order 
when you fill it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not make them. The stubs are made in the 
shop, and they are made in dupUcate. 

The Chairman. When you fill an order on some stub, do you 
extend the price on a duplicate list, and abo on the stub ? Do you 
make two extensions of the price ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Two extensions; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where do you send those papers you make out? 

Mr. Spicknall. They are turned in to the store. 

The Chairman. You turn in both the dupUcate and the stub to 
the store ? 

Mr. Spicknall. The two copies are turned in to the store, the 
original and the copy. 

The Chairman. Have you always been in the habit of making 
those extensions, or is that a later practice ? 

Mr. Spicknall. When I first went there the prices were put on at 
the store. 

The Chairman. By whom ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not know; I think by a man by the name of 
Mattingly. He is dead now. 

The Chairman. Was he a bookkeeper ? 

Mr. Spicknall. He was a bookkeeper, I think. 

The Chairman. When you first went there, you just met the 
requisition by giving the lumber called for? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes. 

The Chairman. You did not keep the prices at aU? 

Mr. Spicknall. No. 

The Chairman. Did you keep any records at aU at that time? 

Mr. Spicknall. We kept what they called stock cards. I issued 
the quantity, the number the stub requisition caUed for, and made a 
deduction on the stock card, showing the amount of lumber supposed 
to be left in the pile. 

The Chairman. You had that stock card, then, of stock kept on 
hand by you ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Always. 

The Chairman. Did you send any papers to anybody at aU except 
to send these imextended papers back to the storekeeper ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Direct to the store. 
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The Chairman. You never kept anv book of any kind ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No ; only a book showing the material that came 
in the yard, the date it was received, and the quantity. 

The Chaibman. You had that, then ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But you did not add to that book anything show- 
ing what you took out ? You kept that on your stock card ? 

Mr. Spicknall. That was all; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did you make that change and begin to 
make the extensions ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I can not remember just when. 

The Chairman. Within the last two years ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes; it has been; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was that by direction of Mr. Merriam, or by direc- 
tion of whom ? 

Mr. Spicknall. No; I think during Paymaster Martin's period 
there; the records were turned over to tae during his time, I think. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether there has been any com- 
plaint of anv confusion arising by reason of this bookkeeping function 
of yours — this new arrangement ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not; no, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is there any benefit in having you do it rather than 
in having a bookkeeper in the office do it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not know that there is any benefit; it is cer- 
tainly less expensive. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. It saves money, does it ? 

Mr. Spicknall. It saves money. It seems to me anything of the 
kind in the hands of a practical man would be less Ukelj to mistakes 
than in the hands of a man who is less experienced, with no idea of 
the value of the article at all. 

The Chairman. You think, then, you know better the prices of 
lumber than the bookkeeper who keeps the accounts, usually ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I should think so. I have been associated with 
lumber the greater part of my life. 

The Chairman. You say you took an inventory about three years 
ago. Was that a complete inventory ? 

Mr. Spicknall. A complete inventory; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have the other departments down there taken 
inventories within your knowledge ? 

Mr. Spicknall. 1 think so, yes, sir. I think about the same time 
an inventory was taken in No. 10 and No. 2. 

The Chairman. What does store No. 10 contain? 

Mr. Spicknall. They handle metals altogether. 

The Chairman. What does store No. 2 handle ? 

Mr. Spicknall. They handle metals, too, such as bolts, nails, 
screws, and things of that kind; in fact, general stores. 

The Chairman. You think there was an inventory taken of them, 
too, about three years ago ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I think about the same time. 

The Chairman. What amount of lumber have you on hand there 
now? 

Mr. Spicknall. Really, I could not tell you; around about 
$150,000 or $160,000 worth. 

The Chairman. You think there is about that? 

Mr. Spicknall. About that, yes, sir. 
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The Chaibman. Do you remember what your inventory showed 
three years ago? 

Mr. Spicknall. I do not, no. 

The Chairman. Do you keep any balance up to show, accordmg to 
your books, how much you ought to have on nand there now? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is about $150,000 worth? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. You think you have $150,000 worth of lumber? 

Mr. Spicknall. About that, yes sir. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. How long would that last you ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I could not say. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Would it last you five years ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Some of it would, and some would not. There is 
some lumber used very extensively; other is seldom used. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Is it necessary to carry that amount of money in 
lumber all the time ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I think it is quite necessary; yes, sir. We have 
some lumber that has been kept on hand there some time; but the 
majority of the lumber is used up very rapidly. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Would you turn that over once a year ? 

Mr. Spicknall. I hardly think so. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Would you in two years? 

Mr. Spicknall. I think so. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. That is, you would turn over $150,000 worth in 
two years; you would exhaust the stock in two years. 

Mr. Spicknall. I think so; that is, the amount of feet that is 
there; not the kind of lumber that is there, but the amount of feet. 
I am quite sure. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. What particular advantage is there in carrying 
that amount of stock all the time ? 

Mr. Spicknall. They do not know just when they are going to 
have orders to do certain jobs, and they have to have the lumber 
on hand to do the jobs when they have orders to do them. 

Mr. McMoRRAN. Do you have any difficulty in supplying yourselves 
with lumber on short notice ? 

Mr. Spicknall. We often do; yes, sir. We very often get lumber 
that is not suitable for the purpose. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. You have to have seasoned lumber, and you get 
it bv keeping it there ? 

Mr. Spicknall. Yes, sir. A number of times lumber has been 
rejected. 

The Chairman. Is your lumber down there sheltered well? 

Mr. Spicknall. Part of it is sheltered and part is not. 

(The witness was excused.) 

TESTIMOmr OF PAYMASTER JOHN H. MERRIAM, GENEBAL 
STOREKEEPER WASHINGTON NAVY YARD. 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

The Chairman. What is vour full name ? 

Mr. Merriam. John H. Merriam. 

The Chairman. State the position you hold in the Navy employ. 

Mr. Merriam. I am a paymaster in the Navy. 
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The Chairman. Is that equivalent to the term general store- 
keeper ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; that is my rank in the Navy. General 
storekeeper is simply a detail that I hold at this time. 

The Chairman. And at this particular place ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; at this particular place. 

The Chairman. I wish you would state your scope of authority in 
that position. 

Mr. Merriam. The general storekeeper is in charge of all stores at a 
navy yard. 

The Chairman. In this particular yard ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does that include ordnance, lumber, and the sup- 
pUes for groceries and clothing as well ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; clothing at the present time does not come 
under the general storekeeper at the Washington Navy Yard. It is 
ordered from some other station as needed. We do not have clothing 
down there for issue. For instance, there is one branch down there 
called the ^'seamen's quarters," where they furnish the men with 
clothing. 

The Chairman. That is not under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. ^ERRiAM. No, sir; I have nothing to do with it. 

The Chairman. Is the groceries department under yoiu* juris- 
diction ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; you mean the commissary store? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; the officer in charge of the commissary 
store was ordered there as my assistant; but I have nothing to do 
with running the store whatsoever. 

The Chairman. You do not direct that at all ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Just give us a description of the things that are 
in your charge as generd storekeeper, as briefly as you can. 

Mr. Merriam. 1 have all the material that is purchased on requi- 
sition for different departments in the yard, and also material pur- 
chased on contracts that are made up in the Navy Department and 
Navy pay office. I have all material that is shipped from any of 
the yards at our request. For instance, we want some stores that 
we think we could get cheaper in New York, because they buy a great 
many stores there, and also maintain a considerable stock:, and wnen- 
ever they have anything they can let us have, we request a shipment, 
and they are sent over here. 

The Chairman. What kind of material is that that you generally 
get? 

Mr. Merriam. Nails, brooms, things that are ordinary commer- 
cial suppUes that New York keeps a great many of, and they have 
the biggest contracts and the biggest storehouses. This yard has a 
very small space for keeping sup^es under the general storekeeper. 
As a consequence, we have to get things in rather small quantities 
and get them often. 

The Chairman. You have all the ordnance in the yard under your 
'charge ? 

Mr. Merriam. At present. I am getting it by inventory — I am 

dng an inventory. 
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The Chairman. It is in your charge ? 

Mr. Merriam. It is nominally supposed to be on my books, but I 
never had personal custody of that before until about a month ago. 

The Chairman. You mean to say you have never made any 
inventory ? 

Mr. Merriam. I never had the power to take an inventory, and it 
was not in my personal custody. 

The Chairman. In whose custody was it ? 

Mr. Merriam. The superintendent of the naval gun factory. 

The Chairman. But now it has been turned over to you ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; and I am now trying to prove my books 
by inventory. 

The Chairman. It was turned over to you with a book statement 
as to what was there ? 

Mr. Merriam. It is a very pecuHar proposition. I kept the books 
and the superintendent of the Naval Gun Factory kept the stores — ^that 
is, the purelv ordnance stores, from a point that all ordnance stores 
are technical. 

The Chairman. Has there been any inventory, as far as you know, 
of the ordnance on the ground since you have been either in charge 
or present there at that place ? 

Mr. Merriam. An inventory was started by me about the 1st of 
June, 1911. 

The Chairman. That was ordered by you the 1st of June ? 

Mr. Merriam. I will correct that; it was not quite then. I should 
sayabout the 15th of May I started it. 

The Chairman. And that has not been completed yet ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How long will it take to complete that inventory t 

Mr. Merriam. I should say, the way we are getting on now, with 
the force we have, by the 1st of August I ought to have an inventory. 

The Chairman. And that is the only inventory you know of having 
been taken of that stock since you have been in tne yard ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the yard ? 

Mr. Merriam. I came there January 24, 1910, as assistant general 
storekeeper. 

The Chairman. When did you become general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Merriam. On the 1st of July, 1910. 

The Chairman. I want to go bacit to that later. But I will take up 
this other matter now in reference to that motor boat down there. 
When did you put that boat into the cellar of the storehouse there for 
repairs ? 

Mr. Merriam. Some time, I think, in April or May, 1910. 

The Chairman. After you became general storekeeper ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I was assistant at that time. 

The Chairman. When did you say you became general storekeeper; 
in July ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; the 1st of July I was ordered there as gen- 
eral storekeeper. 

The Chairman. How much work did you have done on that boat, 
Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Merriam. It is pretty difficult to tell the exact amount. I 
started in by working myself after hours, when I would finish whatever 
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I had to do, and during meal hours. Paymaster Hagner was assistant 
there at that time with me. The boat was finished, but it needed 
some work on it; it had been hurt in transit. I requested, from time 
to time, the carpenter to do little things here and there. When the 
work was completed I requested the carpenter to give me the time he 
estimated he had put on the work, and also the material he put on 
the work. He gave me the time, and I deposited my check with the 
paymaster of the yard. 

The Chairman. When was it that he gave you the time ? 

Mr. Merriam. I think some time in tluly. I can refer to a paper 
I have here. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Merriam (referring to paper). The actual time and labor were 
not given, as I did not report it. I made the deposit July 22. 

The Chairman. You made the deposit July 22 ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; for the labor that he had done on it. I 
can not remember the exact time when he started to do these little 
odds and ends. 

The Chairman. I believe you said the boat was put in there some 
time in April ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; but work was not started for a long time 
after that, as I remember. I made a report on December 15 of the 
labor and material expended by him in repairs to the boat, and that 
was to be charged against my deposit that I made. 

The Chairman. You mean against your deposit ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; against my deposit. 

The Chairman. Do the books show any charge against you ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. Wnen ? 

Mr. Merriam. In December. 

The Chairman. The books show that entry in December ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; that is my return to the Navy Depart- 
ment. It shows a special deposit of so much, and so much was 
debited against my personal deposit,and the paymaster of the sta- 
tion returned me a dollar and some cents. 

The Chairman. That was in December ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. On whose books will those items appear ? 

Mr. Merriam. They wiU appear on the statement of the general 
storekeeper to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN. But it will not appear on any books in the book- 
keeping department of the general storekeeper ? 

Mr. MERRIAM. No, sir. 

Upon returning to the yard the statements in regard to the labor 
and material expenditures on the motor boat were mvestigated, and 
it was found that the deposit was made on July 22, 1910, for $20 with 
the paymaster of the yard. In verifying my testimony I discovered 
that my instructions to Mr. Sartin and Mr. Lucas to show the labor 
and material as expenditures on the December returns to the Bureau 
of SuppUes and Accounts were not carried out. The charges will be 
shown on the returns for the month of June, 1911. My report, as 
shown hereafter in the hearing, however, was forwarded to the Com- 
mandant on December 15, 1910. 

The Chairman. They will not appear on Lucas's books ? 
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Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Nor the books he kept while he was there ? 

Mr. Merriam. No. 

The Chairman. Who keeps the books now that he kept ? 

Mr. Merriam. They are spUt. Mr. Strohecker keeps half the 
books — the expenditures — and Mr. Houck keeps the receipts. 

The Chairman. I do not know that I get exactly the idea. You 
say there are no books down there in your department that show the 
statement of this matter ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; they would not, and I will tell you why. The 
labor, of course, goes on our roll. 

The Chairman. That is, the labor of the man working on the boat ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. That would go in showing that so much of 
that labor was to be charged against this check that I made as a 
deposit. 

The Chairman. Where would that show ? 

Mr. Merriam. On th6 labor rolls. 

The Chairman. But not in any bookkeeping department? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. You see, we do not keep any books on 
labor anywhere, ever, in the storekeeper's department. 

The Chairman. Where would the material that was used in the 
boat show ? 

Mr. Merriam. The material will show on the letter I sent to the 
commandant and the report of material issued from the naval supply 
account. It had been brought in there for the purpose of malang 
boxes, or mending around the office, and things of that sort, and that 
lumber was taken from that stuff. 

The Chairman. So that, so far as the books will show, whatever 
lumber was taken for that purpose is charged up to the purpose of 
makinff boxes ? 

Mr. MERRIAM. Yes, sir. Then, in my statement to the Navy 
Department you see it is charged to mj^ deposit. When I got the 
lumber originally from the lumber yard, it came over on a stub, and 
that stub 

The Chairman. Came over to the carpenter's place on a stub ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

The Chairman. And that stub shows what ? 

Mr. Merriam. It shows the total amount he might get at that time. 

The Chairman. Is there any specific purpose stated in that stub 
as to what the total is for ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; just supplies. This, however, will be 
changed on July 1, when the new accounting system goes into effect. 

The Chairman. It is just a sort of a lumber draft ne makes ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. It is just about so often; when he gets 
down low on lumber he makes out a stub for it. 

The Chairman. Then those suppUes he orders are rather general 
and not at all specific as to what the purpose is ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. This carpenter does what you would call odd jobs ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir ;' ouilding boxes in case we want to send 
anything, or mending anytliing in the office. He is a general utihty 
man. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. He simply has a moderately small amount of 
lumber 't 
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Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there anywhere except in your letter to the 
department that the amount of material used on that boat will be 
shown? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; on the report of issues from the naval 
supply account. 

The Chairman. You refer to the letter there. Have you the letter 
there that you spoke of ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. The original letter, of course, went to 
the commandant through the paymaster of the yard. 

Mr. McKjnley. How large is that boat ? 

Mr. Merriam. Sixteen feet long. 

Mr. McKinley. As I understand, this boat W6ts brought there and 
«imply was repaired ; is that right ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. I bought the boat from the Racine Boat 
Building Co., knocked down, as they call it, and put it together on 
board ship. 

Mr. MoKinley. How many feet of lumber could a carpenter put 
iia^to that boat in these repairs? 

Mr. Merriam. You mean in the repairs that were made ? 

Mr. MoKinley. That he did; yes. 

Mr. Merriam. He told me at the time that he put in about 80 feet. 

Mr. MoKenley. About how much is that worth a thousand ? 

Mr. M;brbiam. $32.50 per thousand, and the amount used was$2.60. 

Mr. McKinley. Perhaps $2 worth of lumber ? 

Ikfr. Merriam. Yes, sir; $2.60. 

Mr. McKinley. Mr. Lucas testified under oath here the other day, 
as I remember, that it was about fifty or sixty dollars' worth. Is he 
probably mistaken ? 

Mr. Merriam. The whole boat cost only $65. If you can put 
$66 ^nore on that poor boat 

The Chairman. Have you Lucases statement tiiere ? 

Mr. McKinley. My recollection is that Lucas said fifty or sixty 
dollars. 

Mr. Mjllbr. The carpenter said the lumber actually came to $2.62. 

The Chairman. Is this a letter or statement made bv yau lately ? 

Mr. Merriam. This is the letter I kept. A copy of the original 
letteir is in the navy yard. 

(The letter referred to is as follows) : 

December 15, 1910^ 

[t*rom iPaymaster J. H. Merriaiti, United States Navy, to commatidant and superintendent, Naval Qun 
Factory. Subject: Repairs to motor boat.] 

Refeitiii| to my request for labor and material to repair my motor boat and to the 
deposit of 120 incident thereto: 

1. The following expenditures, amounting to $18.44, have been incurred under the 
dfioosit: Labor, 115.84: material, $2.60; total, $18.44. 

2. This amount will oe shown on the December summary. 

The Chairman. What is the assistant messenger's name i 
Mr. Meioiiam. George Lowry, who is a common laborer, and he 
wag found to have some slight intelligencej so I took him for the pur- 
pose of doing messenger service when my regular messenger was 
either sick or away. About the time I did take him, I discovered 
that.he was ratiter bright, and I asked him if he would like to do some 
work outside of Government hours for me, personally. He said he 
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T70uld be very glad to. I cautioned him before he went on with the 
d.uty that be was not to work under any conditions in Government 
time. He was supposed to arrive at my house in the morning at 7 
o'clock, take care of my boots, brush my clothes, dust off my auto- 
mobile, and after hours, if necessary, if I wanted anything to be done 
with the boat, he was to look after it. But he was cautioned a num- 
ber of times not to do anything in Gk)vemment hours. 

The Chairman. What were his duties in Government employ? 

Mr. Mebriam. He was supposed to be, and was, in store 2, to 
sweep up and do any labor that might be necessary; for instance, 
getting m barrels, stuff coming in, such times as I did not have him 
up on messenger service, which were not very often. He makes four 
or five trips daily to the different parts of the yard where I have out- 
lying store men, and he will go to the commandant with messages, 
fiut his regular labor is in the storehouse, hfting and cleaning up. 

The Chairman. What are his hours where he is required to be on 
hand? 

Mr. Merriam. He is supposed to be on hand at 8 o'clock and stay 
xmtil 4.30, with a half hour for luncheon. 

The Chairman. After that time his time is his own, under the 
Government rules ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say you only had him to work for you not 
during Government hours ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; and, to the best of my knowledge, he car- 
ried it out. 

The Chairman. Did he do any material part of the work, sweeping 
out, lifting, and things of that sort ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was he pretty constantly kept at work there dur- 
ing the time of his employment ? 

Mr. Merriam. I understand so. Since Mr. Lucas's testimony has 
eome out I have investigated, and I find that whenever he had been 
out — of course, it is very difficult when once a man is put on a mes- 
senger service to keep his time going out. 

The Chairman. As a messenger you used him for sending messages 
here and there, and any little errand that was needed to be done about 
the Government's premises ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly; on official business. 

The Chairman. What did you pay him for his outside work? 

Mr. Merriam. $4 a month; a dollar a week. 

The Chairman. And he was getting from the Government $2 a day ? 

Mt. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did that run on Sundays ? 

Mr. Merriam. He used to come down Sundavs and do his reg- 
ular work for me. The Government does not pay nim for Sunday. 

The Chairman. I do not mean what he did for you, but for the 
Oovernment. Did that amount to $60 a month? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; you see, he gets paid only for the work days. 

The Chairb£an. Six days a week ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; he is a per diem man* 

The Chairman, Something less than $60 a month ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. I have no further questions to ask about that 
matter, gentlemen. Some of the memoers of the committee msby 
wish to ask additional questions. 

Mr. BooHER. Are you through with the motor boat ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mi, Booher. Mr. Merriam, the total repairs, lumber, and material 
allowed on that boat amounted to $18.44 ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Booher. That covered the total amount of work and material 
I that the Government furnished on that boat ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. And the boat originally cost only $65 ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I will ask you about the automobile. What wa& 
your deposit on that ? 

Mr. Merriam. I think it was $32.94, if I remember correctly, 
[Referring to paper.] Here is the cancelled check; $32.94. 

The Chairman. Who did that work. 

Mr. Merriam. The department of yards and docks. I had nothing 
whatever to do with that work. I turned over the automobile, and 
that is all I had to do with it until the automobile was returned back 
to me. I requested the commandant and he forwarded it to yards 
and docks, who pu t an estimate on it, and I deposited whatever the 
estimate was. When the work was finished they told me how much 
it was and gave me back the balance. 

The Chairman. You put it in there on an estimate and when it 
was taken out the account was settled ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was it more or less than the estimate ? 

Mr. Merriam. It was less. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about the length of 
time that was taken to do it ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Booher. Mr. Merriam, do you not think it would be a good 
idea if there was no work done in those shops for the officers down 
there at all ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, and no. I should say yes, as in many cases 
an officer's machine is used to transact Govenunent business. 

Mr. Booher. That would be very true; but it would save all this 
discord and contention about officers having their work done there, 
if they did not practice it at all. Do you not think it would be a good 
thing if the Secretary of the Navy should make a regulation that the 
officers in the navy yard should have no work done down there in 
the yard at all ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is something I would not like to answer. 

Mr. Booher. Very well. 

The Chairman. jUong that same line, I want to ask this question, as 
to whether it would not be better not to permit any official who had 
the employment of a laborer for the Government to have any inciden- 
tal or temporary employment of the same laborer himself 1 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; I agree with you there. 

The Chairman. Not raising any question, now, about whether it 
was right or wrong for you to have your messenger employed during 
nonoffice hours. But human nature is human nature, and the 
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tendency and temptation might be to use Government labor or 
Government employees more for your individual benefit than for the 
Government, and I am not applying that to this case any more than 
to any other, because I believe it is a bad pohcy. 

Mr. Merriam. It is likely to cause criticism. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Mr. Chairman, is not the whole policy of the 
issuing of rations, the issuing of money, rather out of date? For 
instance, Mr. Merriam, I suppose, is allowed so much money for his 
board; are you not, Mr. Merriam? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. . 

Mr. »McKiNLEY. A navy officer is ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. For instance, a Navy officer on a ship is not 
allowed so much ? 

Mr. Merriam. Not a cent. He buys his own. The men are 
allowed 30 cents a day or a ration; the Government furnishes their 
rations — the paymaster feeds them. But the officers are not allowed 
a cent. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. They have to pay their own board, do they not, on 
a ship ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir.. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is it not all a very awkward arrangement ? Why 
should not the Government board the men and board the officers on 
board ship ? 

Mr. Merriam. It should. 

Mr. BooHER. That is new to me — that the officers have to board 
themselves. I supposed they were boarded Uke the men. 

Mr. Miller. You are allowed something for maintenance of horses, 
are vou not ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; not to my knowledge. Not naval officers. 

Mr. Miller. Do they have a substitute for a horse in the Navy, in 
the nature of a boat ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. We have no perquisites at all. The only 
things we have are heat and light and quarters allowance-when they 
are not supphed by the Government. 

Mr. Miller. There was one other point that ought to be men- 
tioned. For instance, testimony has been received in regard to this: 
I think the carpenter testified to having put a panel in your automo- 
bile on which no estimate was made and no charge made. Do you 
recall that ? 

Mr. Merriam. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Miller. A sort of a front board in the box of the automobile; 
and he also applied a coat of paint, and in each of those two instances 
he said that no estimate was made and no charge made against you 
for it, as far as he knew. 

Mr. Merriam. That was supposed to have been in the estimate of 
yards and docks. 

The Chairman. That is, in the amount you paid when you put it 
in there ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. I understood it was all included. 

Mr. Miller. The testimony is that there was about three months 
difference in the time between the two events. 

Mr. Merriam. The only time I remember the automobile being 
fixed was at that time I spoke of; the time I paid for it. 
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In verifying the testimony I discovered that this work of installing 
the panel and painting the automobile bv Mr. Trazzare was done. 
Steps will be taken immediately to reimburse the Government for 
this work. 

The Chairman. Mr. Merriam, I want to get at another matter* 
How often do you send up a statement from your department to the 
Navy Department, generally ? Do you send up a quarterly state- 
ment? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who makes that out ? 

Mr. Merriam. At the present time it is made out by Mr. Strohecker. 
He is supposed to make all returns to the department except in the 
case of coal; that is, bituminous coal issued to ships and tugs. 

The Chairman. Will you state the character of this .quarterly 
report, or quarterly return ? What is the nature of it, and every- 
thmg? 

Mr. Merriam. They have a statement of expenditures and receipts 
chargeable to appropriations. Here is an aostract of receipts and 
expenditures by material, by classes. I remember Mr. Sims men- 
tioned this in his testimony, and I thought you gentlemen would like 
to see it. 

The Chairman. This is receipts and expenditures ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; it goes by classes. 

The Chairman. Is that the way the quarterly report that your 
bookkeeper sends up is made out ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; it is taken from the class book. 

The Chairman. That does not include items of material and all? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; not items. 

The Chairman. You have the stock book and the class book? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; I have the stock book and the class book 
and expenditure and receipt book. 

The Chairman. This is what you might call the book receipts, 
and this the book expenditures. Have you now what you call a set 
of papers that ought to tally with this book of receipts ? 

Mr. Merriam. Not with that. They do not go up with that. 

The Chairman. Have you what you call me receipts and file 
expenditures ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. For instance, things coming in from other 
navy yards ; that goes to the receipts and expenditures book. What 
they call a summary of stub requisitions is made out at the end of 
eacifi month, covering all the stub requisitions. 

The Chairman. That is what Mr. Strohecker uses ? 

Mr. Merriam. No. That paper is kept out on the class book, and 
the class book is made out from the receipts and expenditures book. 
The book gives the number of the voucner, the date, from whom 
received, the class, and the amount, the same thing applying on the 
expenditure side, with the class. This has been going on for some 

J ears. At the end of the month the bookkeeper takes all the classes 
e sees in this column, and he enters them in the class book, receipts 
and expenditures. Then that paper is made up, the totals in each 
class, in the class book. 

The Chairman. That is made up from the class book by the book- 
keeper ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 
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The Chairman. Into one sheet for a general monthly report? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly, showing how much is in each class. The 
receipt and expenditure book shows all the different kinds of invoices 
and shipments received in the yard or purchased. 

The Chairman. Does that show the stock, now; is that your stock 
book? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I have not got a stock book. This is just 
the receipt and expenditure book. Then these are all taken off; we 
make these entries from these papers; they are put together on a 
sheet; and that is sent with the vouchers to the Navy Department. 

The Chairman. That sheet with the vouchers ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. Not the sheet of the book, but I mean the 
sheet that we have prepared. We prepare a sheet showing all these 
vouchers, and those are attached to it. On the expenditure side we 
take all the stubs and make a summary at the end of each month; 
that summary is signed by the officer, the head of the department, 
and is sent in as a substantiating voucher for those entries in the book. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is, this voucher is put in 
there and filed away, and that is what you call your file voucher ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they are file expenditures and file receipts ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When you made this last quarterly statement, was 
there any difference between the book receipts and expenditures and 
the file receipts and expenditures ; was there any failure of those two ? 

Mr. Merriam. There was a gvetit deal of failure for a long time. 

The Chairman. That is what I am getting at; what was the mat- 
ter with those books ? 

Mr. Merriam. I worked personally for nearly two or three weeks 
trying to reconcile them. 

The Chairman. Trying to square your files with your books ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I can get that, because this thing 
gets muddled up in my mind, and probably I can help you, and the 
committee can help us both. As I understand, you have all the 
charges and receipts each one of them there is a voucher for, and 
that is what you call a file voucher ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. 

The Chairman. And your books ought to correspond with all 
these vouchers ; the sum total ought to be the same ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

The Chairman. You say that when you really figured it up to get 
your quarterly report you found one of the vouchers did not corre- 
spond with these file receipts by some considerable sum ? 

Mr. Merriam. It was not very much. You see, we have four 
accounts, and we have a bookkeeper to keep them, and after he put 
them onto the books — these vouchers — they evidently got mislaia. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Merriam. That is the point. They got mixed up to such 
an extent that it took us all this time to get it down, as near as we 
could, to the total of the four. There was practically no difference, 
but to get those four straight was very, very difficult, on account of 
the lack of experience of this man, who was a young man, learning. 

The Chairman. Who was that ? 
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Mr. Merriam. That is Mr. Strohecker. He has just gone on the 
books. 

The Chairman. How could that difference arise? You say there 
were four bookkeepers' accounts involved? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; what we call four accounts. There is 
naval supply account (a) . 

The Chairman. Who had charge of that ? 

Mr. Merriam. This same man who had it during that quarter, 
from February 1. He had naval supply accounts A and JB, and 
accounts AA and BB, four distinct accounts, as well as accounts 
C and D, which are the survey and condemned accounts. 

The Chairman. How could the difference arise? You did not 
state exactly what was the difference between the file receipts and 
book receipts ; do you recall ? 

[ Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I do not. It is all noted in each book, 
exactly what the difference was. 

The Chairman. There was a difference in each one of those books 
between the file receipts and the book receipts ? 

Mr. Merriam. None of them balanced. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Then this is rather a deficiency in accounting, is it 
not, which could in a manner be improved? 

Mr. Merriam. That is exactly what I am endeavoring to do now. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Is not the Secretary of the Navy endeavoring to 
do that also by sending experts there now ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. Going through all the accounting ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you had several people working on those 
books since the last quarter ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; two men have worked on them. 

The Chairman. Trying to get the balances correct ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. The balances in all of the receipts and the 
expenditures have been proven by me since that time. He has nearly 
fimshed with his last accounts. 

The Chairman. That is, these two experts examining ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I have not had any experts down there. 

The Chairman. I thought you said you had some men down there 
trying to straighten things out ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is accounting; that is different from my work. 

The Chairman. You have been trying to straighten out this 
difference ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you not had anybody else working on that ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; we have been trying to do it ourselves. 

The Chairman. What are the experts doing ? 

Mr. Merriam. We have no experts. 

The Chairman. I thought you said you had two experts working 
on that in some respect ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I did not mean that if I did say it. I had 
two men working on it, only one prior to April 1. 

The Chairman. Who are the two men you have working on it' 
now? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Strohecker and Mr. Houck. 

The Chairman. They are working on it trying to bring it out of 

le tangle ? 
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Mr. Merriam. No, sir; we have not touched it. There is no use. 
Either they have entered the papers wrong in the accounting and 
lost the papers, or they shoula not have put it on there at all, or 
the papers should not have gone through the books at all. 

Tne Chairman. Do you mean you have just left that want of bal- 
ance there, and there is no use to worry with it any further ? 

Mr. Merriam. There was not anything to do. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to find out. If your file 
receipts do not balance with your book receipts, one of them is wrong. 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Is there any way you can find out which is wrong ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; we know that the book must be wrong, 
because we have hunted everything that there is; everything that 
went through every other branch does balance. So we know that 
the file that went up to the Navy Department is correct. 

The Chairman. I do not know that I understand this situation. 
I have been trying to. 

Mr. McKiNLEY. What is it all about ? 

The Chairman. My understanding is that these file receipts and 
book receipts, file expenditures and book expenditures, when the last 
quarterly report was made did not show the same result; one was 
made from the other, and they ought to have been the same, but that 
there was a difference between the file receipts and book receipts of 
several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Merriam. The report, you see, did not go from the book. 

The Chairman. What did it go from ? 

Mr. Merriam. From the actual vouchers. The vouchers from 
time to time are put on the book; matters of record. 

The Chairman. Those books ought to agree with the vouchers, 
ought they not ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Wliat is the difference between them ? 

Mr. Merriam. I can not tell you at this time; I can find out. 

The Chairman. Was it several thousand dollars ? 

Mr. Merriam. I really could not say the aggregate. As I remem- 
ber, there was one of three dollars and something; there was another 
one of $180; there was another one of about $800; and another one 
of about $600. There were four differences in all of these accounts, 
but the aggregate I do not remember. 

The Chairman. Could that have happened in this way: You have 

irour men in charge of receipts and expenditures — for instance, your 
umberman. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He receives so much during the quarter, which he 
makes a memorandum of, and there is a dupUcate stub, and he expends 
so much on stub requisitions, as I understand it (as near as I can get 
at an understanding of it). When this man down there in the lumber 
yard spends sometmng he takes his duphcate stub and sends that to 
one place ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And his original to another place, and these ex- 
penditures and receipts go through different channels after they leave 
the man in charge or the lumber yard, for instance ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. If that thing goes to your bookkeeper and he enters 
it on his books, and afterwards m going to the file where the navy yard 
would make up the file it should become lost or mislaid, then, when 
this quarterly report begins to be compared with the file receipts there 
would be a discrepancy, would there not ? 

Mr. Mereiam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the loss of anv of those papers, between 
the time they pass through the hands of the bookkeeper and the tune 
they get to their final resting place in the files, would result in a 
discrepancy ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know if that is possibly the way to account, 
and the only way to account, for these discrepancies we speak of; or 
how do you account for them ? 

Mr. Merriam. I can not account for them. I have worked there 
nights trying to account for them. 

The Chairman. The fact is you spent over a month trying to get 
that thing straightened out ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; and the whole thing seems to me to have 
resulted from something like this. The bookkeeper was a little 
remiss, maybe, in putting down enough to identify the voucher, to 
tell what land of a voucner it was. Maybe he would say invoices, 
and leave out the number, or something of that sort. That might 
have been a paper he picked up and put on those books that had no 
business on there. There are always dupHcates of every invoice, and 
he might have put one on twice. Things of that sort might occur. 

The Chairman. If he gets an invoice and puts it down on his books, 
the minute he gets it he puts it away ? 

Mr. Merriam. I wish ne could. He could not put it down every 
time on the minute, because we have not force enough. 

The Chairman. At least he leaves it there until he puts it down, 
and when he does, he puts it somewhere else ? 

Mr. Merriam. He is supposed to put it right on the file the moment 
he puts it on the book. 

The Chairman. Is there not something radically wrong about a 
system of bookkeeping under which you have these vouchers and the 
books sensibly apart at the end of the quarter ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; and since the 1st of April I have thought 
that, and I have an entirely different system now, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Would that be the fault of the system or just the 
neghgence of the man ? You say you can not find what is the matter. 
It IS very apparent that the file or that number was destroyed or lost 
or something, and you did not have it. 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. 

Mr. Faison. I would not say it was the fault of your system. It 
is the negligence of one man in regard to that matter, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, of course; but what I am trying to do now is 
to know what voucher would be lost. 

Mr. Faison. Was the difference in favor of fche books or in favor 
of the files ? 

Mr. Merriam. In favor of the files. There are more things on file 
than there are on the books. 

Mr. Faison. Supposing the case that that file was lost, swept away 
and burned up; it would not be a fault of your system; it would be 
just negligence in regard to that one file voucher ? 
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Mr. Merriam. I do not think that the particular system at the 
time was good. 

Mr. Faison. What was the other reason for changing the system ? 
You had to have more reasons. I do not see any use of changing a 
whole system of keeping books because you lost two or three nles. 

The Chairman. Let me suggest to you that if there was more on 
the files than there was on flie books, it shows something was not 
entered on the books that was on the files. 

Mr. Faison. I say there was not a mistake in the system of book- 
keeping; it was just a mistake in not entering these four items^ 
What IS the other trouble with the system, that you changed it ? 

Mr. Merriam. I did not change the system; I only changed the 
method of getting the entries posted to the books. That is, the daily 
report of receipts and expenditures which are brought in by the store 
laborers. 

Mr. Faison. The point I was after was this: There have been three 
or four men in here and all of them have testified that, under the new 
system, things have been so complicated that they could not get 
hold of it, and that is the point we nave got to get at. Two or three 
men have said that the system was changed, and you said that was 
changed only for that one purpose. 

Mr. Merriam. I would like to qualify that. 

Mr. Faison. You are not changing your system, then ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; not in that. I still have the books and I 
still post the vouchers the same way. 

Mr. Faison. That is what you have been saying — ^you changed 
your system; instituted a new system. 

Mr. Merriam. I have instituted a new system for this reason, that 
I do not take up by public bill any more; I take up by what they call 
an 'inspection call.'' When the goods are received, and they have 
passed an inspection, then the Government becomes liable that 
moment. 

Mr. Faison. You mean anything you receive ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. It becomes liable the moment it is in^^ected 
and passed, not when it is paid. Heretofore it has been taken up 
when it is paid, and only then. 

Mr. Faison. You inspect it as soon bjb it is received i 

Mr. Merriam. As soon as it is received it is inspected by the 
inspecting officer. 

Mr. Faison. How long have you been general storekeeper? 

Mr, Merriam. Just about a year the 1st of July, 1910. 

Mr. Faison. When you went in as general stordceeper you had 
a book record of everything, did you not ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. A book record of everything in the yard and in the 
store? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, yes; I had a card at that time — a card record. 

Mr. Faison. Of everj^thing in the yard ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Did you have an inventory then which verified your 
card? 

Mr. Merriam. I started an inventory at that moment, the Ist 
of July, last. 

Mr. Faison. You began your inventory then ? 
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Mr. Meeriam. Yes. 

Mr. Faison. No inventory was turned over to you ? 

Mr. Merriam. No. 

Mr. Faison. You just had a card record, but this card has not 
been verified since ? 

Mr. Merriam. It has been verified since, and I do not think, from 
the reports I get from the storemen, that there is an article now that 
has not been mventoried. 

Mr. Faison. I thought you said you had not received it. 

Mr. Merriam. That is ordnance, which is diflFerent. I only got the 
custody of ordnance a month ago. 

Mr. Faison. But you had a verification of everything immediately? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; because it took nearly a year to do it. 
From time to time, as material would get low, I would nave an inven- 
tory, and on that line he would put it down, if there were any discre- 
pancy; it would be noted and he puts his initials and date. 

Mr. Faison. What was the difference between the card record and 
the verified inventory ? 

Mr. Merriam. There did not seem to be any. 

Mr. Faison. So that puts you absolutely in charge of everything ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that your actual inventory corre- 
sponded right straight with your book statement of what you ought 
to have on hand ? 

Mr. Merriam. It is a very technical thing, but I could not very 
well, until I finish it all, take it all up. The 30th of June I will com- 
pare each and every class, to find out whether my class ledger and 
the actual stock on hand are the same. 

Mr. Faison. You propose to do that every year ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; I propose to do that every year — and then 
charge off, or take up 

Mr. Faison. Have you a record there of how much you have — have 
you verified it ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Where is that ? 

Mr. Merriam. I have the class balance on the 31st day of March, 
but that does not show the reconcilement I have to make because, as 
I say, at that time the inventory was not complete. 

Mr. Faison. It will be complete by the 30th of June ? 

Mr. Merriam. Except in ordnance. 

The Chairman. That, Mr. Merriam, as I understand, just shows 
what the books show ought to be there ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. Under accounts (a) and (b). 

The Chairman. That March balance ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

The Chairman. But your actual inventory you will have com- 
pleted in June ? 

Mr. Merriam. The 30th day of June. 

Mr. Faison. There has been a good deal of complaint about your 
change in system, both by Mr. Smis and Mr. Lucas, and by other 
men who had anything to do with it, and that is the point. You 
said awhile ago that you changed your system, and now you say 
you changed your method of charging these things. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Faison. You might explain that. 

Mr. Merriam. By the method, gentlemen, I am strivmg for a 
balance daily. I am trying to get that in working order with the 
storeman, who makes his daily expenditures and receipts, takes the 
vouchers to the bookkeeper, and his footings by classes to the chief 
bookkeeper. 

The Chairman. Whose footings ? 

Mr. Merriam. The footings of the storeman. Whatever his total 
expenditures and total receipts are he hands those to the clerk every 
morning. 

The Chairman. Who is the chief clerk ? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. W. R. Pattison, a pay clerk in the Navy. All 
the papers go to the bookkeepers. They balance their books and 
turn in their balance to the Chief clerk, who finds out whether they 
have balanced with all these storemen. That gives him a balance 
daily. 

, The Chairman. You have a man come and simply turn it in to 
Pattison ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If he makes a mistake in that and turns in the 
items to somebody else, those books will not agree, will they ? 

Mr. Merriam. You do not understand me. Eight storemen 
turn in 

The Chairman. Who are they ? 

Mr. Merriam. Messrs. Spicknall, Minor, Canton, Stephenson, 
Sims, Brennan, Hollis — ^he is acting now — and Goldburg. 

The Chairman. They turn in two different cards. Wnat is it they 
turn in to Pattison ? 

Mr. Merriam. They make out a slip of paper, put the date, their 
number, receipts so much, and expenditures so much, and that is 
turned in every day by them. At the same time that they come 
over with that they brmg over all the data that made that. That 
goes right straight to the bookkeeper, that data, in a lump. 

The Chairman. To which bookkeeper does that go ? 

Mr. Merriam. The receipts would go to Mr. Houck, the expendi- 
tures would go to Mr. Strohecker. They put that on the book, and 
add that up. 

The Chairman. T at is all the items they get? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; that these storemen have had before. 

The Chairman. That goes onto Strohecker's books and Houck's 
books ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. 

The Chairman. I suppose those bookkeepers verify the additions ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is their business to go over their multiplica- 
tions. 

The Chairman. And correct them ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How about Pattison ? 

Mr. Merriam. He takes the totals of these eight. 

The Chairman. From whom; from the storemen? 

Mr. Merriam. From the storemen. 

The Chairman. Does he have any way of verifying it? 

Afr. Merriam. I do not want him to verify it. He takes what 
they say. 
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The Chairman. Supposing the storeman has made a mistake ? 

Mr. Merriam. That will appear in the books. 

The Chairman. Pattison's summary will not agree with Houck's 
and Strohecker's books, will it ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly ; then they will find out where the trouble is. 

The Chairman. Does not that very system involve a possibility of 
these contradicting books, that idea of having your storemen make up 
these summaries instead of vour bookkeepers doing it ? 

Mr. Merriam. They do the same things; they check each oth^; 
thev have to balance. 

The Chairman. But you have one man who keeps summaries ? 

Mr. Merriam. He is the central bookkeeper. You might call him 
the head bookkeeper. 

The Chairman. The chief bookkeeoer. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; call him tne chief bookkeeper. He is the 
man who just simply adds those up, and when the bookkeepers come 
in with their balances of expenditures and receipts, they must check* 
If they do not, there is something wrong. 

The Chairman. Have you been having a good deal of difficulty in 
getting those things balanced ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; veryUttle. 

Mr Faison. Why do these bookkeepers complain of that system ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know of any of them complaining, except 
the ones 

Mr. Faison. There have been complaints iMDUght to us. 

Mr. Merriam. I must say I have not a booUceeper in my office. 
They call themselves bookkeepers, but they do not know any more 
about books 

Mr. Faison. They complain at you and you complain at them, and 
both of you bring your complaints down hel*e. That is what we want. 

Mr. MtatRiAM. I do not consider any nian who puts down nothing 
but expenditures and receipts a bookkeeper, in the technical meaning 
of ''bookkeeping." 

The Chairman. You mean, when you say yoli have not a book- 
Jceeper in the office, that the m^i are incompetent for their duties ? 

Mr. Merriam. I db not think they ever should have had any rating 
as bookkeepers. 

Mr. Faison. And your ground of complaint is their failure to keep 
these books up for tne last three months ? 

The Chairman. How many men are there there who are supf^osed 
to be bookkeepers ? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Sims is down as a bookkeeper. 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Sims, in his testimony, makes complaint that you 
^ take these cards, for instance, and, say, put down 1,000 feet of lumber 
* a certain day at a certain price. He says through an ordinary work- 
ing man making $1, or $1.10, or 8L04; and ne says men getting 
wages Uke that are the men who are going to make mistakes, ana 
when he and the other expert bookkeepers figure it out they fiiid it 
out, and he puts it on this man. He says there is where the trouble 
is. I am just tdding you what he says here. You have seeli his 
testimony yourself. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr Sims is doing the duty of a $2.50 man, or even 
of a $2 mam. He is doing no more than any of those store laborers — 
not common laborers; they are store laborers. They have a perfect 
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light to do the work they are doing by civil-service rules. I have the 
memorandum here showing exactly what a storeman can do, and Mr. 
Sims is doing that only. Therefore all those seven men are book- 
keepers, according to their statement; but they are not. 

The Chairman. Somehow or another, then, if none of those men 
in your office are really competent r 

Mr. Merriam. Lots of them are competent; but to be a bookkeeper 
means something to me. I am not expert myself; but I know what a 
bookkeeper is, or ought to be. 

The Chairman. It is pretty hard on the Government if they have 
had men in those places as bookkeepers, for, lo, these many years, if 
they are not. 

Mr. Faison. These men seem to be storekeepers ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. If you put any of those men in a big 
commercial house and told them to go ahead and keep the books, I 
would be very loath to have to stand for it. 

The Chairman. Have you a first-class bookkeeper in the whole 
business ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know of one. I think the best man in the 
office is Mr. Blue, and he says he is not a bookkeeper. 

The Chairman. Right to start with, along that particular line, is 
it not a very essential thing that a Government establishment of the 
size of that yard should have not only one but several real first-class 
bookkeepers ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not think it is necessary. The books are 
simple ; they are not technical. They are very simply run. You do 
not need high class, technical men. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that there is a great deal of con- 
fusion in the Navy Department over these accounts and statements, 
and things of that sort, not only in your yard, but clear up to the 
department ? 

Mr. Merriam. The Paymaster General can inform you as to that. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know whether when you went in charge an 
inventory was made ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Have you any records in your office, any previous 
books, that would show an inventory where there is a settlement 
between the pmctioal inventory and the card account, which would 
verify the card account ? 

Mr. Merriam. No. sir. 

Mr. Faison. Are there no records of that kind ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How far back have you looked to see ? 

Mt. Merriam. I did not look back at all. 

Mr. Faison. You are making monthly balances now, are you not ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; we are trying to balance the books monthly. 

Mr. Faison. Should not your books now show monthly balances 
back of the time of your gomg in ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. They were supposed to show quarterly bal- 
ancesv 

Mr. Faison. Is that a balance between the books and the verified 
inventory every quarter ? 

Mr. Mjjrriam. I could not tell you that; never since I have been 
there. 
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Mr Faison. I am not talking about since you have been there. 
You have explained that; but before you were there? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know. 

The Chairman. If there has been any actual inventory, the books 
somewhere ought to show it, ought they not ? 

Mr. Merriam. They should. 

The Chairman. And you know of no inventory in recent times ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Could you not look over your books and let us know 
about that ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir* 

Mr. Faison. Have you not any chief clerk or any officer who could 
look and let us know about that ? 

Mr. Merriam. As far as I know, none has ever been completed. 

Mr. Faison. As far as you can hear about, none has been taken ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Are these men kicking now about you wanting to 
verify your books ? Are they complaining about that as extra work 
on your part ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; not the sUghtest. In fact, I think every- 
body seems to be very glad to verify it, and everybody, I think, in my 
office is taking a great deal of interest in what 1 am doing. 

Mr. Faison. Do you not think it is a loose and incompetent way of 
running business, in the navy yard there, to have never taken any 
inventory ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do, in a way. It is a matter of poUcy again. I 
could not understand it. I tried to take an inventory there once 
myself, when I was assistant; but I had to go to sea. 

Mr. Faison. That was before you took charge ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. You went in as assistant in January and you became 
general storekeeper in June ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. What did you try to do ? 

Mr. Merriam. I went right to work, as I told you, and commenced 
to take each item and verify it as it got low, each bit of material; 
and now, as I say, it is nearly finished. 

Mr. Faison. But when you tried — you said you tried and could 
not do it ? 

Mr. Merriam. That was back in 1900. 

Mr. Faison. 1910, you mean? 

Mr. Merriam. No; 1900. 

Mr. Faison. That was 11 years ago? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. I was assistant there for two or three 
weeks, aiid I started in to take this inventory, but I was ordered to 
sea. So I do not Imow whether they ever took it or not, whether 
they ever finished it or not. The greatest trouble in taking an 
inventory in a large place hke that is to try to reconcile the books 
with the material. 

Mr. Faison. How much did your books show when you went in 
as general storekeeper that you nad on hand ? 

Mr. Merriam. I could not tell you that oflFhand. 

Mr. Faison. Have you a record there ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 
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Mr. Faison. Do not your books show ? 

Mr. Merbiam. My class return would show. 

Mr. Faison. How much do you imagine that would be; about 
how much stock do you carry ? 

Mr. Mbbbiam. I anould think between eight and ten million on 
everything^ ordnance and everything of that sort. 

Mr. Faison. And when you took possession of this you presume 
that there was about that much stuff ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. And yet there had been, as far back as you know, no 
inventory which demonstrated or verified the truth ? 

Mr. Merriam. As far as I know there was none. 

Mr. Faison. Do you not think that is a very bad kind of a business 
pohcy that a concern should carry $5,000,000 worth of lumber and 
steel and everything that goes into the construction of guns and 
boats, and all that sort of thing, and yet keep no inventoiy of a 
$10,000,000 stock ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Did you ever hear of any business concern, in your 
knowledge, that carried $10,000,000 worth of ordinary destructible 
stuff 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I did not. But all this stock in the navy 
yard is not destructible. It includes spare guns, etc. 

The Chairman. How often ought there to be an inventory of an 
estabUshment like that ? 

Mr. Merriam. Continually. That is the only way, I think, you 
can ever reconcile it. 

Mr. Faison. It would take a continual working at it to get it out 
at the end of the year ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is it, exactly. 

The Chairman. So that in the round-up you ought to have what 
you call, practically, an inventory, once a year ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you say you will have this ordnance inven- 
tory completed by the 1st of June? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I think by the 1st of August. 

Mr. Faison. Who preceded you as paymaster and general store- 
keeper ? 

Mr. Merriam. Pay Director Martin. 

Mr. Faison. And who preceded him; Carpenter? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not remember. I was away at sea. 

Mr. Faison. Where is Paymaster Martin now ? 

Mr. Merriam. In the yard, as paymaster of the yard. 

Mr. Faison. How often are you cnanged — every three years ? 

Mr. Merriam. That aU depends upon the grade of a man. If he 
is a young man he does not stay so long; if he is an older man he stays 
longer. 

Mr. Faison. About how long ? 

Mr. Merriam. About three years; that is the idea. 

Mr. Faison. Is it your idea that the other navy yards — in New 
York, Charleston, and everywhere — are run as loosely as this one has 
been heretofore ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is something I do not know about. 
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Mr. Faison. How long was Mr. Martin general storekeeper previous 
to your going in there ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know; about three years. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea at all as to the amount of 
goods on hand in the department kept by the grocery establishment 
here? . 

Mr. Merriam. You mean the commissarv store ? 

The Chairman. Yes; that is not directly under you, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Faison. Will you be able to give us a verified inventory the 
30th of June ? 

Mr. Merriam. In all items 

Mr. Faison. In the ordnance and everything ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; all except in ordnance. 

Mr. Faison. The 30th of June ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. You thi^k you will be able to give us a verified book 
statement and then verify it by an actual inventory ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you have anything to do with the buying of 
the commissary supplies ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; except that the requisitions at the present 
time go through my office, that is all; and I make out the public bills 
for them and send them up to the pay office, where they are paid. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the contracts for 
suppHes in the commissary ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; not any more than, as I say, they make out 
the requisition for supplies down in the store and that comes to my 
office and is numbered. 

Mr. Faison. That is, one of these four storekeepers ? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, no, sir; it has nothing to do with the general 
store at all. The commissary store has nothing to do with that; it 
is under another officer. 

The Chairman. I understand the commissary and the general 
storekeeper are separate ? 

Mr. MERRIAM. Yes. 

Mr. Faison. Who makes the requisition ? 

Mr. Merriam. The officer in charge of the commissary store, Pay- 
master Williams; then it comes to me and I take a copy of it and 
send it to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Faison. Do you have to O. K. and indorse it ? 

Mr. Merriam. I sign it as being noted by me and send it up to the 
Bureau of SuppUes and Accounts, and if they approve it, they send 
it to the pay office to be advertised. 

Mr. Faison. You do not have the privilege of buying anything for 
urgent need ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

The Chairman. We will get that information from the Commissary 
Department more than we will from you ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. You do not know how long Paymaster Martin was in 

irge before you went in, do you ? 

'r. Merriam. No, sir; I do not. I think I stated about three 
s, as I remember it. 
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Mr. Faison. Your only purpose in changing your system of book- 
keeping is simply to have this card, and that just verifies it? 

Mr. Merriam. My whole system is trying to balance one man 
against the other. Until you get that, I do not think you get it 
handled properly. 

Mr. Faison. i our only plan is to check each other ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; that is mv whole idea down there. And 
that has caused a good deal of trouole, because they do not Uke to 
come out of their old ways. 

The Chairman. You say they do not hke to come out of their old 
ways, and that suggests another question. I would Uke to know the 
difference between the present methods and the old ways they are 
wedded to. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, this is a hard and long question to 
answer. Briefly, the biggest change is the method of taking up all 
purchases from the inspection calls instead of from the public oills, 
also the obtaining of a check on the books through the medium of the 
reports of receipts and expenditures rendered by the storemen. 
Under the old system, these did not obtain. The cnanges, however, 
that I have made, are more of an administrative nature than a 
change in method and are necessary owing to the growth of the Navy. 
These changes have undoubtedly thrown more work on the clerical 
force and is the cause of the complaints in regard to the system. 

Mr. Faison. What time was it that you found these dilFerences of 
800, 400, and the others, four items there that you could not verify ? 

Mr. ?Ierriam. The 31st of March, when I was making up the 
returns. 

Mr. Faison. They are now not yet fixed and can not be until you 
find them ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. I have made a notation on that book of 
what I have to put down there 

Mr. Faison. When did you make a balance before the 31st of 
March, three months before that ? 

Mr. Meriiiam. The returns went in three months before that. 

Mr. Faison. The only difference you have noticed in your books 
was this 31st of March ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Previous to that timje, since you went in, in 1910, 
when you became manager, were your books and vouchers all right 
then ? 

Mr. Merriam. They seemed to be all right; but the trouble is they 
have a great many more vouchers now than they did then. 

Mr. Faison. You put in a verification every three months, then ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. They all come up until the 31st of March? 

Mr. Merriam. But they did not balance. 

The Chairman. Did not balance before this quarterly settlement ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; they were sent back to correct some errors. 

Mr. Faison. Did you correct those ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Faison. You were able to correct the errors until this 31st of 
March ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 
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Mr. Faison. Then the loss of these vouchers was m the three 
months ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. That is the only trouble you have had in balancing 
your books ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. And you began this new system ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Not a new system, but an addition to your plan ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was the new system begun about the 30th of 
March or before that ? 

Mr. Merriam. It started the 1st of February, but on account of 
January being under the old system there is where the trouble came. 
I very fooUshly started it on the first day of February instead of on 
the first day of January or waiting until the first day of April. 

The Chairman. You think this want of balance is caused by the 
installation of a new system between quarters ? 

Mr. Merriam. Exactly. 

The Chairman. You had no trouble under the old system up to 
that time ? 

Mr. Merriam. As far as the bookkeeping end of it is concerned, I 
did not. What I do want to bring out is that T am tryii^ this scheme 
of taking up stock (with the approval of the Paymaster General) from 
the inspection calls rather than wait for the bills to be paid in order 
that I may bring my books in agreement with the stock and keep 
them so at all times. 

The Chairman. As I understand your system prior to the new 
departure, it was that things received were never entered on the 
books until they were paid for ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that it might be used ? 

Mr. Merriam. They were used, but sometimes would go before 
they were ever on the books at all ? 

The Chairman. Some items were charged to expenditures ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. That is the reason we have more expen- 
ditures than receipts, sometimes. 

The Chairman. Your books would show you sent out a lot more 
than you had in stock ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. You have read this testimony of Mr. Sims ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How long have you known Mr. Sims ? 

Mr. Merriam. I knew him first in 1900, I think it was, when I 
went there as assistant general storekeeper. 

Mr. Faison. Did you know him fairly well then ? 

Mr. Merriam. I tatiow him quite well. I see him in the office. 

Mr. Faison. How long has ne been working with you since, this 
last year ? 

Mr. Merriam. When I first had anything to do with him it was 
in store 10. 

Mr. Faison. You know him in a practical way ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Faison. What do you know about his general character and 
standing ? 
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Mr. Merriam. I know he is a man addicted to drink, because I 
reported him for it. 

Mr. Faison. Did you ever see him drunk ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Too drunk to attend to his business ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How many times ? 

Mr. Merriam. I have only seen him once when he was too tight to 
do his duty. 

Mr. Faison. And some of these mistakes you referred to have 
occurred under his bookkeeping ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. n 

Mr. Faison. Do you think a man as drunk as he is, and who drinks 
as much as he does, is a competent bookkeeper? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not think he is a bookkeeper at all. 

Mr. Faison. He is competent, however, to do the work ? 

Mr. Merriam. He seems to do the work; he is not a man I could 
trust at all and be sure. He is always more or less behind. 

Mr. Faison. Why do you not turn out men Uke that? Can you 
not turn them out ? 

Mr. Merriam. I did the best I could. The last time I reported 
him to be dismissed, and he was dismissed, but he was given one 
more trial. 

Mr. Faison. He is on trial now ? 

Mr. Merriam. He is on trial now. 

Mr. Faison. What is the other man's name, Strohecker? 

Mr. Merriam. Strohecker. 

Mr. Faison. What kind of a man is be ? 

Mr. Merriam. A very nice, self-respecting boy. 

Mr. Faison. He seems to be efficient? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. He is young, but he tries hard, and what 
errors he does make 

Mr. Faison. Has he met the censure of the department in any 
wav? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. Only two men we have in the office, 
Lucas and Sims 

Mr. Faison. You think he is a capable and honest man, do you ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. A young man, as far as you know, of good character? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Do vou know Mr. Lee, the chief clerk? 

Mr. Merriam. I have known him a good many years. I only see 
him about once a month. 

Mr. Faison. You do not know much about him ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How about these other men; did you know them? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Have you ever heard of these big frauds Mr. Sims 
testified about? 

Mr. Merriam. I never heard about it until I received a letter 
from Mr. Sims last January. Mr. Sims was rather provoked at the 
marks I gave him. I did not think he was doing well, so I marked 
him accordingly. He wrote and stated, in a rambling sort of a way, 
and mentioned something about a scandal; did not mention any 
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names, but some scandal. I did not know whether to get mad or to 
send it to the department. I thought it over and said, '^ There can 
not be anything in it; he is just rambling,'' and I put the letter in 
my drawer. Tne other day, when I read Mr. Lucas's testimony, 
where he had come out practically verbatim with that letter, I was 
very much surprised that Mr. Sims had given this letter up. So I 
took the letter up to the department. The next thing, Mr. Sims 
wrote me another letter in which he stated that he had not given, 
nor had anybody gotten it away from him, as far as he knew, or did 
tibey have authority for that letter to come before this committee. 
He told me these things when I sent for him and asked him what he 
meant by this letter. Mr. Sims said he did not have anything what- 
ever to do with it. I said, ^^My letter has never been out of my 
desk here. So evidently somebody has stolen it." He replied, '* Yes ; 
somebody has evidently stolen it from me." 

The Chairman. You never heard of those frauds from anybody 



Mr. Merriam. No, sir; it was long before my time. I never heard 
of it before Mr. Sims's letter in January came to me. That was the 
first time I had ever heard anything about it. 

Mr. Faison. Let me read tKis to you : 

Mr. Sims. I am well aware that during my time as bookkeeper there, there have 
been very extensive frauds in the purchase of material, in times past, and the same 
opportunity is open to a man now who wishes to swindle. 

Mr. DoREMUs. I think the point Mr. Miller is getting at is this: Are those frauds 
occasioned through some fault of the system that is used mere or through the men who 
are employed? 

Mr. Sms. I think through the purchasing department — 

Of course, this has nothing to do with your department ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison (continuing reading) : 

II see no chance for fraud on the part of the men who are handling the niaterial, the 
clerks there, because they could not benefit except by collusion in the delivery of the 
goods. For instance, a man witii a large contract for coal, who delivers it to the navy 
yard in carloads, sometimes in barge lots, that is weighed, and his report turned in by 
collusion with the contractor. As a matter of course, there could be frauds in weighing, 
just as there are in the customhouse or anywhere else. There is a vast opportunity 
for frauds in the purchase of goods. For instance, some years ago, when I had charge 
of all outside material that was bought, I called attention to the fact, when a matter 
was under discussion, why the navy yard could not compete in the manufacture of 
articles belonging to ordnance. 

"" Do you think, reading that evidence of Mr. Sims, that there is 
chance for great fraud ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not see how it is possible under the present 
system. 

Mr. Faison. Could there be fraud through collusion in the delivery 
of these goods? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not see how it is possible. You see, we make 
a requisition in the navy yard for some stores. That goes to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts via the bureau concerned. Bids 
are then called for hj the contract section of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, which is under an oflBcer. Those bids, as I understand 
it, and am quite sure, are sealed when received. 

Mr. Faison. That is in the buying department, with which you 
have nothing to do. I am referring to collusion in the delivery. 

Mr. Mjsrriam. That could always be done, of course. 
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Mr. Faison. It could be done ? 

Mr. Merriam. Of course, the contractor, if he wanted to render a 
false bill, and the receiving clerk, who checks up the articles, wanted 
to be crooked, he might take short weight. But this would be 
detected by the inspection officer. 

The Chairman, in other words, if the receiving clerk stood in with 
the contractor? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. In the case of the verification of your card and your 
actual inventory, if there was a loss, say, of a million or a half million 
dollars' worthof stock, would it be any ways probable that there might 
be collusion in the last 10 years between these delivery men ? Would 
it be an easy matter, which would account for a difference of a million 
or a half million or five thousand or ten thousand ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not see how it would be possible, because the 
Bureau of Ordnance keeps quite a good track of the requisitions. 
Everything that is bought for ordnance they keep quite a ^ood track 
of. Say 500,000 pounds of steel is bought here for a certain shop, if 
that is all gone in a short time they would say, '^ Where is that steel ? 
We only drew 50,000, and we ought to have 500,000.'' 

The Chairman. In a small business I see how you keep track; 
but in a big business it looks to me hke an inventory is the only way. 

Mr. Faison. Would it be possible for some outsiders to get in; do 
you have night watchmen and guards around there ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Faison. Would it be possible for men to call there at night 
and steal a lot of stuff ? I mean, would it be probable ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How many night watchmen do you have around 
there ? 

Mr. Merriam. I can not say that. 

Mr. Faison. You do not know ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. You do not think, then, it is probable that anybody 
would steal anything ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not think they would get away with it. 

Mr. Faison. Therefore, then, if there be any difference between 
your books and an accurate inventory, it would show carelessness ? 

Mr. Merriam. The only difference, I think, there will be in my 
books, will be that I will be over, when I finally balance. I think 
every store man I have looks to tnat. 

(Thereupon, at 12.10 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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CiOMMITTBE ON EXPENDITURES 

IN THE Navy Department, 
House of Kepresentatives, 

Friday^ August -4, 1911. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy (chair- 
man) presiding. 

TESTDiONT OF MB. THOMAS HAMLIN STBOEHEGEEB. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. You are still in the employ of the navy yard 
down there? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your position ? 

Mr. Stooehecker. Bookkeeper in the general storekeeper's office. 

The Chairman. Under Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you state to the committee just when any 
items were charged against Mr. Merriam for the repair of his boat 
on the books of the Government? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Why, this last June, in the report made to the 
Navy Department each month, $2.60 for spruce lumber with which 
he was charged. 

The Chairman. Do you know from the item on which that charge 
was based when that lumber was used ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Well, it was used about, I would say, six 
months ago. It was used — ^the card would show itself when it was 
used. 

The Chairman. We have got that in the other evidence as to 
when it was used. It is unnecessary to go into that. I am mak- 
ing this brief because I want to examine some other witnesses. 
That was just $2? 

Mr. Stroehecker. $2.60. 
.The Chairman. Is that all charged against Mr. Merriam? 

Mr. Stroehecker. For the new boat; and the difference between 
that and $3.40 was charged for work on the automobile. 

The Chairman. So that there is, altogether, $3.40 in that charge ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that all the charge there is against him on the 
books now ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. That is all I have ever made. 

The Chairman. If there was more work than that done, the books 
Ao not show it? 

143 
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Mr. Stroehegker. No; not the books I have; only material is 
charged. I have nothing to do with the labor. 

The Chairman. You have nothing to do with the labor? 

Mr. Stroehegker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What books will show the labor ? 

Mr. Stroehegker. I do not know whether any books would show 
it. As I understand it, they do not keep any account of the labor 
for this kind of matter. Mr. Trazzare does not keep the account of 
the labor. Mr. Sodden is the timekeeper, he is the time gentleman. 

The Chairman. So far as you know, there is no charge against 
Mr. Merriam for that work except the $3.40 for material? 

Mr. Stroehegker. That is all I know of ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. No other books that you know of have any items 
of that sort? 

Mr. Stroehegker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all I want to ask along that line. 

Mr. MnxER. There may be some charges on books that you know 
nothing about? 

Mr. Stroehegker. Well, I looked over the books back as far as 
about October, 1910, and there was only 54 cents that was charged—^ 
some other little items — ^two items "amounting to 54 cents. 

Mr. Miller. When was that charged? 

Mr. Stroehegker. A part of it was in December, I believe, and the 
other November, or probably both in December. 

Mr. Miller. Against whom ? 

Mr. Stroehegker. Against Paymaster Merriam. 

Mr. Miller. What were those items for, on this boat? 

Mr. Stroehegker. Well, I think not. 

Mr. Miller. Something else? 

Mr. Stroehegker. Really, I do not know what that was for. 

Mr. Miller. You say that no book record is kept of the time of 
this man who is understood to have done the work on the boat? 

Mr. Stroehegker. No record. 

Mr. Miller. That is, there is no bookkeeping record kept? 

Mr. Stroehegker. No; not labor that he does on any particular 
job. 

Mr. Miller. That labor which he would perform possibly on this 
boat he would keep track of and turn it into the office, into the com- 
mandant's office, would he? 

Mr. Stroehegker. No ; he does not do that. You see, he goes from 
one job to another. He does not make any record of what job he is 
working on during the day, as I understand. 

Mr. Miller. Suppose he has kept an account of the time, and sup- 
pose he has kept a record of the time he has been on that work and 
turned it into the timekeeper or to the commandant, and the com- 
mandant would make whatever adjustment was proper of it in ref- 
erence to your books? 

Mr. Stroehegker. That would not have any reference to my books 
whatever. In fact, I looked up the record as long as Paymaster 
Merriam has been in the yard, and there was only that 54 cents — 
one item of 27 cents and another one enough to make the 54 cents. 

Mr. Miller. There must have been two 27-cent items. 

Mr. Stroehegker. Two 27-cent items, and then this $3.40. 
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The Chairman. The point I want to make is this : If he is charged 
anywhere with items enough to make up the deposit that he made 
there, it ought to be on some books, ought it not? If the Govern- 
ment give him a credit when his money goes into the Government's 
account, why, the Government was debited, and it ought to show pay- 
ment for it in some book somewhere. 

Mr. Stroehecker. I should think that would be kept in the yard 
pay office by the paymaster of the yard, whom the deposit is put up 
with. 

The Chairman. So, so far as you know, that is the only place 
where it would be kept? 

Mr. Stroehecker. That is where it would be charged ? 

The Chairman. Does not your books show material account credited 
by an item of $3.40, or several items amounting to that? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stroehecker, let me ask vou about the balances. 
There have been some questions about some oi the books not balanc- 
ing, something like $5,000 wanting in making a balance up to the last 
quarter before we commenced investigating. Were you keeping those 
books that failed to balance ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What about that? 

Mr. Stroehecker. That was the returns for the third quarter of 
the fiscal year 1911. 

The Chairman. Ending what date? 

Mr. Stroehecker. March 31- 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stroehecker. 1911 ; and they did not balance up the books and 
the papers by about $5,000, and that was due to a double entry of an 
item of about $5,400. The auditor of the department has detected it 
and that has been straightened out. 

The Chairman. That was a mistake in bookkeeping? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes. I made one entry of $5,400 and Mr. 
Lucas, who was there on my desk for two days when I was off on 
leave, he made the same entry somewhere. 

The Chairman. How long did it take to discover that mistake? 
How long was it before in checking up they finally found out where 
the mistake was ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. They found it as soon as they came to checking 
the papers up at the Navy Department— ras SQpn as they got to the 
place where the mistake was. 

The Chairman. When was it they made the discovery of the mis- 
take? 

Mr. Stroehecker. It was about the 1st of June — ^some time in 
June. 

The Chairman. And the want of balance was in March? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes; you see the quarter ended on the 31st of 
March, and I was then from about the middle of — the whole of the 
month of April and part of May making up the returns for the 
quarter up to March 31. 

The Chairman. Your last quarter ended when ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. June 30. 

The Chairman. Did the books balance on that? 
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Mr. Stroehecker. No ; they did not balance on that, the books and 
the files. 

The Chairman. The books and the files did not balance by how 
much ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. By about $1,200, 1 believe; something like that. 

The Chairman. Has the error ever been discovered as to the want 
of balance of those files for that quarter ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir; the returns have not been sent up to 
the department yet. They are made up and ready to go. 

The Chairman. Was this a want of balance of $1,200 for this last 
quarter also? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And Mr. Lucas has not been in there during that 
time, has he? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, what is the trouble with your bookkeeping 
there, that you have these out-of -balance conditions? 

Mr. Stroehecker. I suppose it is due to the system we have there. 

The Chairman. What is that condition? You can explain; you 
understand that. What is that defect in your system that causes this 
difficulty? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Well, the wav the system was when Mr. Lucas 
had it there was no chance for these differences to be found. Of 
course, there are chances for mistakes in bookkeeping, anyway, but 
if you have a system that you can check up you can find these mis- 
takes, but with the present system there is no way of checking. 

The Chairman. Under the present system, you say there is no 
way of checking up and finding the difference? 

Mr. Stroehecker. With the present system you can check up all 
items except stubs. You can check all summaries and papers except 
the stub requisitions, and I entered the stubs of the expenditures and 
the receipts, and the receipts also included returned material, and I 
make my report to the department by summaries which I get from 
the other men, and these summaries do not equal the amount of cards 
that we have received, or that I have expended, because I have the 
returned material. That is the difference, where the $12.35 really 
comes in there, but there is nothing to show for it. 

The Chairman. That is the difficulty in your present want of 
balance ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Booher. You say you investigated the books back to when to 
find whether there were any charges against Capt. Merriam? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Back to the time when Mr. Merriam became 
general storekeeper. 

Mr. BooHER. Which books did you investigate — ^the books of what 
office? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Well, I might have said books, but it is 
really 

Mr. BooHER. Was it the book in the general storekeeper's office? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir ; it was the records in the general store- 
keeper's office. 

Mr. BooHER. The records in the general storekeeper's office? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BooHER. Well, now, you knew before you began investigating 
that you would find no account for labor in those records, did you 
not? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. And you were not looking for an account of that 
labor? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. What were you looking for ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. For the material. 

Mr. BooHER. Then, did you make your investigation after this 
investigation up here began ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes ; it was after. 

Mr. BooHER. At whose request? 

Mr. Stroehecker. At my own request. 

Mr. Booher. At your own request? 

Mr. Stroehecker. I simply had the curiosity of looking up the 
records, because I knew they were being investigated. 

Mr. BooHER. Then you found Capt. Merriam was charged on the 
records with how much lumber? How much spruce lumber for 
that boat? 

Mr. Stroehecker. $2.60. 

Mr. BooHER. $2.60? 

Mr. Stroehecker. As well as I remember the card. 

Mr. BooHER. Then, if your book for it was actually $2.62, your de- 
posits, your book would be 2 cents wrong, would it not? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes. 

Mr. BooHER. I say, supposing that to be true. Now, who asked 
you to make this investigation of the books? <' 

Mr. Stroehecker. No one at all. 

Mr. Booher. Nobody at all? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir. 

Mr. Booher. Where will this committee find — in what office — an 
account of labor done for Capt. Merriam ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Either in that of Mr. Sarton, the timekeeper, or 
the paymaster of the yard. 

Mr. Booher. It would not go through your office at all, would it — 
through your books? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Not my books — ^I only have the material. 

Mr. Booher. When a mechanic does work down there for an officer 
does he not make out a card and put down on that card the length of 
hours that he is employed at that particular time and turn that into 
a certain place? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Well, that is over in the mechanical department 
shop, and I do not know. That does not come through me. 

Mr. Booher. You do not know anything about all the conduct 
and part of the business, do you ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir. 

Mr. Booher. You could not give us any information as to that ? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir. 

Mr. Booher. So far as you know, every minute of time that was 
devoted to work for Capt. Merriam was taken out of his deposit, if 
he made one ? So far as you know, I am asking you. 

Mr. Stroehecker. I do not understand the question. 
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Mr. BooHER. So far as your books show, every item oi material 
that was furnished to Capt. Merriam appeared on your books? 

Mr. Stroehecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Just as you stated to this committee? 

Mr. Stroehecker. So far as I know ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. So far as you know ; and you have no knowledge of 
the labor that was put on his boat or on his automobile, because it 
does not pass through your department? 

Mr. Stroehecker. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. That is all. , 

The Chairman. That will do for the present, Mr. Stroehecker. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. P. V. McDONAID. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Mr. McDonala, you have been in the employ of 
the navy yard here in Washington? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have been employed for how long? 

Mr. McDonald. Eight years. 

The Chairman. You have been discharged recently? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. ' 

The Chairman. When were you discharged ? 

Mr. McDonald. I have been recommended for discharge, which is 
an equivalent. I have not been discharged yet. 

The Chairman. When was that? 

Mr. McDonald. Why, last Monday. 

The Chairman. I wish you would tell this committee whether 
you know of any work being done, whether you did any work for 
anybody connected with that department for their private benefit? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir; I did work for Mr. Aiken, the leading 
man. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by " leading man " ? 

Mr. McDonald. Why, we have what we call leading men, quarter- 
men, and master mechanics. 

Mr. Miller. What is your position there? 

Mr. McDonald. I am first-class machinist. 

Mr. Miller. In the machine shop ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir; in the sight shop. 

The Chairman. What character of work did you do for Mr. 
Aiken? 

Mr. McDonald. Oh, it was a line of minor repairs and over- 
hauling a gasoline launch. 

The Chairman. Minor repairing and overhauling of a gasoline 
launch ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

The Chahiman. What kind of a vessel was that? What is its 
worth? 

Mr. McDonald. I presume the vessel when it was new was worth 
about $1,500 or $1,600. 

The Chairman. How much work did you do on that vessel ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, speaking for myself, I would judge I did— 
V, understand, I can not give — I can not say, as a whole, for there 
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is no record kept of the work, but I would put the estimate safe and 
say I did from six to seven days' work, probably more, all told. 

The Chairman. You say there was no what of the work? 

Mr. McDonald. No record of it. I kept no record of the work — 
that is, myself. 

The Chairman. Did anybody keep a record of that work? 

Mr. McDonald. No one whatever. 

The Chairman. Was it understood there should be any record or 
any charge made for it ? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; not to my knowledge ; no, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. What do you mean by " understood," Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. With the man it was done for. [To witness:] 
Just tell us how you came to do the work and how it was done. 

Mr. McDonald. Well, he would bring me a piece of work and say 
" Do this for me." I would do it. Probably I would work an hour 
or two hours, perhaps a day, or probably a day. I would charge in 
my time for that day on the usual shop-order work. There wotiTd be 
no order number for this work that I was doing. 

The Chairman. That was not charged as work for him, but it was 
charged as work for the Government? 

Mr. McDonald. It was charged as work for the Government ; yes, 
sir. 

The Chairman. And j^bu say you did as much as six days' work? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your daily wage — ^what does thfe Gov- 
ernment pay you a day ? 

Mr. McDonald. $3.76. 

The Chairman. During what length of time was that scattered 
over ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, this work was scattered over a period, I 
judge, of probably four or five months. 

The Chairman. In talking to me you stated about the way this 
work was done and how it was charged. Just state how it was done 
and how no time was kept of it. 

Mr. McDonald. Now, this launch — they were overhauling the en- 
gine, and such parts that slipped through were slipped through in 
that order, as I say. 

Mr. Miller. What do you mean by " slipped through " ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, the supervision of those higher in authority. 

Mr. Miller. I suggest that you tell the facts and not give the con- 
clusion as to anything. Mr. Chairman, I do not think hostile wit- 
nesses should be permitted to sit here and cast insinuations like that. 
He can give the facts and we will judge as to what the situation was. 

The Chairman. State exactly the way the thing was done. 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I should judge — I know there were plenty 
of men in the shop working on this work, but just what the details 
of the work was I do not know, but I would judge that the work each 
man done was done in the same order in which my work was — what 
work I was doing was done. 

The Chairman. As far as you know, did anybody else except this 
man for whom the work was done know of your doing the work for 
him? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I presume the other employees of the shop 
knew I was doing this work. 
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The Chairman. Was anybody else over jrou, or was he over you ? 

Mr. McDonald. I come directly under his supervision ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you give the names of omers that did work on 
the boat ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, these men that have been summoned here, 
they did work on the boat, to my knowledge, and those three that I 
spoke of this morning that have not been summoned. 

Mr. Miller. Let us have the names. I do not know who has been 
summoned, Mr. Chairman. Give the names. 

Mr. McDonald. L. J. Reinhart, Fred Fridel, and D. Baldwin. 

The Chairman. Those are not the ones that were summoned. 
Name those that were summoned. 

Mr. McDonald. Well, F. M. Jenkins is one that was summoned ; 
John Fife, Clyde Ingle, George Berger, Charlie Barnes, and a man 
named Shelton — I do not know what his first name is. I think that 
includes them all. 

The Chairman. Those are all? 

Mr. McDonald. I think that is all. 

The Chairman. All except those three names you gave the other 
day and the first three you gave this morning? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. DoREMus. All these men here did work on this launch ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. I want to ask you a question, Mr. McDonald. Just 
when were you discharged? 

Mr. McDonald. I have not got my discharge. I have been simply 
notified. I got my notice on Monday. I have not got my discharge 
yet. 

Mr. BooHER. Were there any charges preferred against you ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir; insubordination. 

Mr. BooHER. Who preferred the charges? 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Aiken, this leading man ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Then, as soon as Mr. Aiken preferred charges, you 
made known these complaints? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Up to that time you had not said a word about it, 
had you ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well 

Mr. BooHER. Just answer my question. You had not said a word 
about it to anyone ? 

Mr. McDonald. Why, to no person- 



Mr. BooHER. You had made no complaint- 



Mr. McDonald (interrupting) . I had made no complaint. 

Mr. BooHER (continuing). To the officers down there at the yard 
that work was being done for this man at Government expense? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Not a bit. Now, have any of these other men that 
you have given their names as witnesses been listed for discharge? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Did you make any threats against anybody down 
there what you would do if you were discharged ? 

Mr. McDonald. Not if I was discharged; no, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Did you make any threats against anybody down 
there what you would do ? 
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Mr. McDonald. Well, I will have to go into details. 

Mr. BooHER. Did you make any threats against anybody what 
you would do over this matter when you were discharged ? 

Mr. McDonald. No — over what I would do over the matter of 
my discharge? 

Mr. BooHER. Yes. 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Did you make any threats of any kind ? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. To any of your superior officers down there. Now, 
just answer that ; yes or no. . 

Mr. McDonald. Well, give me one moment to see where I am at. 
[After a pause.] Yes, I did. There is the master mechanic 

Mr. BooHER. To whom did you make those threats — against 
whom ? 

Mr. McDonald. Will you allow me to go into detail ? 

Mr. BooHER. Against whom did you make those threats? 

Mr. McDonald. I did not make any threats. I said to the master 
mechanic 

Mr. BooHER. Just answer my question, first, and then you can ex- 
plain it all, Mr. McDonald. Against whom did you make these 
threats ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, now, I do not think what I said could be 
considered as a threat. I simply said what I was going to do. I did, 
not make any threat. 

Mr. BooHER. Who were you saying that to, or what you were going 
to do, if you want to put it that way ? Whom did you have the con- 
versation with that you were going to tell? 

Mr. McDonald. With Mr. Aiken. 

Mr. BooHER. That is all. You may go ahead and tell what you 
want. 

Mr. McDonald. I will go into details. I said to the master 
mechanic 

Mr. Miller. Who is he? 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Von Herman. I said, "I consider that I 
have been unjustly dealt with." I said, " It is a case that this man 
is just 'simply exercising his authority simply because he has that, 
authority. Now," I said, "I have worked on this job for eight 
years " — which my record will show, and he stated himself. He said> 
'' You arc one of the best men we have got here, and I do not want to 
lose you." Capt. Beatty told me the same thing. I said, " Mr. Von 
Herman, I consider I have been unjustly dealt with. I am going to 
bring charges against Mr. Aiken of a more serious nature than what 
he has brought against me." 

Mr. BooHER. Did you put it, " If I am discharged " ? 

Mr. McDonald. No; I did not. I had already been dismissed. 

Mr. BooHER. You did not put it, " If I am discharged " ? 

Mr. McDonald. No; I said this after I was notified that I was 
going to be discharged. 

Mr. BooHER. Is it not a rule down there in the department that 
whenever a mechanic is ordered to work for any outside party that 
he report the time that he works to his superior ? 

Mr. McDonald. You simply make out your card. 

Mr. BooHER. For the time you have been engaged ? 
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Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. BooHER. Or the job you are engaged on? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. BooHER. Did you make out those cards? 

Mr. McDonald. I made 

Mr. BooHER. Did vou make out the cards for this work? 

Mr. McDonald. This particular work? ' 

Mr. BooHER. Yes. 

Mr. McDonald. I made out the cards, as instructed. 

Mr. BooHER. Then you did make out cards for all the time that 
you were employed ? 

Mr. McDonald. For all the time I was employed ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Then what did you do with those cards ? 

Mr. McDonald. I turned them into the office, as I do every day. 

Mr. BooHER.- You do not know what became of those cards, or the 
account, afterwards, do you? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. You do not know whether there was a deposit made 
by this officer to cover that work or not, do you? 

Mr. McDonald. No; I do not. 

Mr. BooHER. You do not know. You do not know whether that 
work that you did after you turned in your card was entered on the 
books and the account carried against this officer? 

Mr. McDonald. This work that I speak of? There was no ac- 
count on my card of that work. 

Mr. BooHER. What did yoii make out the cards for, then ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, let me explain. There were a lot of times 
down there that there would be a job of work which would be car- 
ried on, and there would be a little too much time given on that par- 
ticular job. The leading man in charge would come along and say, 
*' You charge this to something else, and it will kind of equal things 
up." 

Mr. BooHER. I am not asking you about the general rule. You 
have stated to this committee that you made out a card. 

Mr. McDonald. I did. 

Mr. BooHER. For the work you did on that boat ? 

Mr. McDonald. No; I never said that I made out a card for the 
work I did on that boat. 

Mr. BooHER. Is it not a rule of the department down there that 
you shall do it? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Then why did you not do it? 

Mr. McDonald. I did not have any order number for this work 
to make a card out on. 

Mr. BooHER. No order number to make it out on at all ? 

Mr. McDonald. No. 

Mr. BooHER. Yet you made out an order? 

Mr. McDonald. I made but an order on the general line of work. 

Mr. BooHER. General line of work. Did you say there what it was 
done on? 

Mr. McDonald. T said what the work was supposed to be done on. 

Mr. BooHER. You knew what work you were doing. Leave out 
" supposed." When you made out that card, did you state what the 
work was done for and what it was done on? 
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Mr. McDonald. I did not state anything about the work I had 
been working on. I stated about the work I was supposed to have 
been working on. 

Mr. BooHER. Then, do you tell this committee that, as an employee 
of the Government, you made a false card and turned it in ? 

Mr. McDonald. I made my card as I was instructed. 

Mr. BooHER. Answer my question. Did you make a false card? 

Mr. McDonald. I made my card as I was instructed by the man in 
authority over me. 

Mr. BooHER. Mr. McDonald, I want you to answer my question, 
then we will get at that. Do you tell this committee that you made 
out a false card and turned it in? 

Mr. McDonald. I am just judging according to what I could see 
that I must have 

Mr. BooHER. You can answer that question. You say that ymi 
were directed to work on this steam launch ? 

Mr. McDonald. Work for what? 

Mr. BooHER. Work on the steam launch. 

Mr. McDonald. Work on the steam launch. 

Mr. BooHER. You knew it belonged to a certain officer ? 

Mr. McDonald. Not an officer. 

Mr. BooHER. Do you mean Mr. Aiken ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. BooHER. You knew that if he had work done there in the 
navy yard he should pay for it, did you not ? 

Mr. McDonald. A natural supposition ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Then you went to work and did the work that you 
have described and then made out a card for your work, but you 
did not let the card show that you were doing work on Mr. Aiken's 
launch, did you ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well 

Mr. BooHER. Now, answer my question. 

Mr. McDonald. No ; I did not. 

Mr. BooHER. You did not ? 

Mr. McDonald. No. 

Mr. BooHER. Then, as an employee of the Government, you made 
out a card just as though you were performing labor for the Govern- 
ment, did you not? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. And then you were doing that because who told you 
to do it that way ? 

Mr. McDonald. My supervisor, a man in authority. 

Mr. BooHER. Who was he? 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Aiken. 

Mr. BooHER. Mr. Aiken ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. BooHER. Then you do not find fault with being discharged 
by the Government if vou were doing that kind of work, do you? 

Mr. McDonald. Well 

Mr. BooHER. You do not find fault with any officer ? 

Mr. McDonald. Am I not supposed to follow orders of the super- 
visor? 

Mr. BooHER. You are not supposed to do that, I should think. ' 
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Mr. McDonald. If you worked in the navy yard, you would 
think so. 

Mr. BooHER. I am not discussing that. But you did make out 
these false statements — these false cards? 

Mr. McDonald. I made out my cards as I was instructed. If you 
can construe that as false, that is another thing. 

Mr. BooHER. You say, Mr. McDonald, that you did not make those 
cards show the labor you were doing and who you were doing it for, 
but you made it as if it was in your regular employment as a mechanic 
in the navy yard ? 

Mr. McDonald. It is customary when they give you a job of work 
to do that they give you an order number to charge your time on for 
the day. I am supposed to do as I am told down there, and I did in 
this case. 

Mr. Faison. Would they have discharged you if you did not do as 
they said? 

Mr. McDonald. Would not they have discharged me? Well, I 
am supposed to obey orders from my superior authorities. 

Mr. Faison. Do what they ask you to do for fear they might dis- 
charge you? 

Mr. McDonald. That is the idea; yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Did you ever know of anybody being discharged be- 
cause they failed to do what they were ordered to do? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I do not know as I can at the present time 
cite any case. 

Mr. Faison. Under similar conditions to which you were speaking? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; but if you want to stay there you have pretty 
near to do what you are told. 

Mr. Miller. I think that is another conclusion. I am going to 
object pretty strongly to a hostile witness making statements of that 
kind. Just let him give facts and make his statement. We want the 
facts for all they are worth ; but when a witness is permitted to go 
on and make a general reflection upon somebody, I object. 

The Chairman. The committee should also be a little generous and 
not comment too much themselves. 

Mr. BooHER. Mr. McDonald, do you know whether any other man 
down there that did work on this boat made out his cards as you 
did? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, my general supposition is 

Mr. BooHER. Just tell the facts, if you know them. Of course, if 
you do not know whether they did or not, just say so and we will 
drop it. 

Mr. McDonald. I could not say positively, but I think so. 

Mr. BooHER. You think so? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. BooHER. Which one of these gentlemen that you named did 
that? Do you know whether any of these other gentlemen that you 
have claimed are under the same complaint of the department that 
you are? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. That is, are going to lose their places? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. They are, so far as you know, in good standing down 
th^re? . 
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Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. You would not tell this committee, surely, that you 
know, of your own knowledge, Mr. McDonald, that none of this 
work that is charged here that you sa^ you did on that launch wts 
not charged to Mr. Aiken, or whoever it should be charged to? 

Mr. McDonald. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. BooHER. You would not say so because you do not know? 

Mr. McDonald. No. 

Mr. BoOHER. You would have nothing to do with that except to 
turn in your card? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. And your recollection now, if I get it right, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, is that you did turn in cards? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. But you had no number for your work to charge it to 
Mr. Aiken? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. And you do not know, of course, whether it was 
afterwards charged to Mr. Aiken or not? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. BooHER. What becomes of those cards after you turn them in ? 
Do you know? 

Mr. McDonald. They go to the master mechanic's office. Further 
than that I can not state, but I would judge to the time office. 

The Chairman. As I understand, the cards turned in were for 
Government work and not for Mr. Aiken's work? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. That is what he said. Now, then, you said the cards 
go to the master mechanic? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir; and, I would judge, from there to the 
time office. 

Mr. BooHER. To the time office? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. Those cards are recorded. Do you know whether 
they are kept for any length of time, Mr. McDonald ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I could not say positively; but I think 
they are. 

Mr. BooHER. In other words, can you tell us where the commit- 
tee — at what office or place — would find those cards, so we might be 
able to get them ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I would judge in the time office? 

The Chairman. Just one question. From the cards you turned in, 
could there have been any charge made to Mr. Aiken ? 

Mr. McDonald. Not to my Imowledge. 

The Chairman. Was anything on those cards charged to him ? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. McDonald, did you, at the time you made out 
your cards in this way, showing that the work was all for the Gov- 
ernment, when, as a matter of fact, a portion of the period was spent 
on this launch for Mr. Aiken, know this was wrong? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. It was just as wrong then as it was last Monday or 
Tuesday, or as it is now ? 

Mr. McDonald. Well 

Mr. Miller. Was it not? 
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Mr. McDonald. It was. 

Mr. Miller. Why did you not make some complaint — ^make some 
proper statement? 

Mr. McDonald. The idea is, if I want to stay there I proposed to 
do as my superiors tell me. 

Mr. Miller. Somebody may differ with you on that, Mr. McDon- 
ald; on those facts. You are under the civil service, are you not? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; that is not under the civil service. 

Mr. Miller. That is not under the Civil Service? 

Mr. McDonald. No. 

Mr. Miller. You can be discharged without regard to the civil- 
service rules? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Do you think any man would be able to discharge you 
for refusing to join with him in defrauding the Government? 

Mr. McDoNAij). He could not discharge me. but he is in authority, 
and he can make life most awfully miserable tor me as long as I stay 
there. 

Mr. Miller. What I want to know is if you had other experiences 
similar to this one, where you have committed fraud upon the Gov- 
ernment simply because of the fear of discharge? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; I can not say that I have. 

Mr. Miller. As I understood you, you said that jrou did not indi- 
cate on the cards that this work was done for Mr. Aiken because you 
followed orders. Just whose order and what order did you follow ? 

Mr. McDonald. That of Mr. Aiken, my leading man. 

Mr. Miller. Did he specifically tell you not U> make any charge 
against him for the time you spent on that launch ? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; he did not tell me not to ; but I did not. 

Mr. Miller. You did not say anything about it at all ? 

Mr. McDonald. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Miller. He just asked you to do the work? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And he knew there was a general rule that whenever 
any work is done for the Government the time and material is 
charged against the Government? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. He knew it? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. You knew it? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Under those circumstances do you not think you 
would be expected, without any word, to make a proper charge- 
make a proper record? 

Mr. McDonald. Well 

Mr. Miller. Here is the rule and law that you knew. Not a word 
is said to you by the superior officer, and you go ahead and make an 
entry which you say does not disclose the real facts. 

Mr. McDonald. You do not understand the conditions of the 
supervisors in connection with that place down there. 

Mr. Miller. I am asking if, under those circumstances, as you 
have stated them 

Mr. McDonald. If I wanted to live literally up to the letter of 
the law that would have been the proper thing for me to have done. 
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Mr. MiuLER. You were not informed in any way that this work 
was to be done for Mr. Aiken for nothing, were you ? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; I was not. 

Mr. MiLLrER. And you had no reason 

The Chairman. Let me intercede for a question, to see if I under- 
stand the situation. On work that is to be charged to employees, 
is it not customary for an order to come from somewhere else for you 
to fill, or for you to put in — were you given instructions to charge 
that somewhere else or not? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, I am simply — ^I am given an order number, 
that is all. 

The Chairman. You had no order number to do any work for 
Mr. Aiken, as I understand? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Work is frequently done for navy-yard employees 
without this order number, is it not? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And the fact that you did not happen to have one at 
this time would not indicate that they expected to defraud the Gov- 
ernment for that time? 

Mr. McDonald. No, sir. 

Mr. BooHER. This man above you that made the charges against 
you could not discharge you from your position, could he? I just 
want to know how this commenced. 

Mr. McDonald. Himself, directly, no. 

Mr. Miller. What did he do with the charges? Who makes the 
charges against you, and what does he do with them ? 

Mr. McDonald. It is simply this: He is the lowest man in au- 
thority. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr.. McDonald. If any trouble arises in his department, he makes 
the recommendation what the punishment is to be, and it is carried 
through him to his master mechanic, and from the master me- 
chanic 

Mr. Miller. In your case, who did it go to after this man made 
the complaint? 

Mr. McDonald. To my master mechanic. 

Mr. Miller. Could you give us his* name ? 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Von Herman. 

Mr. Miller. Then where did the charges go? 

Mr. McDonald. To Mr. Robinson, the general master mechanic. 

Mr. Miller. Then, he would then investigate it and make his rec- 
ommendation, would he, and transfer it to somebody else? 

Mr. McDonald. To the inspector. 

Mr. Miller. To the inspector? 

Mr. McDonald. And from the inspector to the captain? 

Mr. Miller. To where? 

Mr. McDonald. To the captain of the yard, the superintendent. 

Mr. Miller. To the superintendent? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. That is where it ends ? 

Mr. McDonald. That is where it ends. 

Mr. Miller. The superintendent's action is final ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Miller. And he reports his action to the Secretary of the 
Navy, does he? 

Mr. McDonald. I could not say positively as to that. 

The Chairman. State very biiefly how you were discharged and 
why. Make it as brief as possible. 

Mr. McDonald. Do you want me to go into the details of the 
trouble ? 

The Chairman. No; I want you to just briefly as you stated it 
to me; very briefly. 

Mr. McDonald. I was called down twice inside of one hour for 
virtually asking a question of a man across the aisle, not over 3 feet 
away from me, and he was virtually asking me about the work. This 
last time he was talking to me about the work. The fii'st time it was 
a personal matter. I was not away from the work. I was not 
neglecting my work either time, and I did not say more than half a 
dozen words to the man, for which I was called down. 

Mr. Faison. Who discharged you? 

Mr. McDonald. Mr. Aiken recommended the discharge. 

The Chairman. What occurred when you were called down ? 

Mr. McDonald. I was angry. I did not think I had been treated 
justly, and I went to him. I said, ''Mr. Aiken, I want you to stay 
aiway from me and leave me alone, now. If you don't, I won't be re- 
sponsible for what happens." I was angry, and good and angry, and 
1 probably put it in a little stronger language than that. 

Mr. BooHER. Did you use profane language ? 
^ Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In other words, that is the history of it ? 
- Mr. McDonald. That is the history of it ; yes. 

The Chairman. I just wanted a brief statement of that, and unless 
somebody else desires to ask further questions, you are excused. 

Mr. Faison. I understood Mr. Miller to ask you a question awhile 
si^, whether it was the custom around the yard to do personal work 
without making any charge for it in your line. 

Mr. McDonald. I did not get the question. 
^ Mr. Faison. I understood you, when Mr. Miller asked you a ques- 
tion awhile ago, to say that it was the custom around the navy yard 
for you to do personal work for these officers. 

Mr. McDonald. I did not say it was the custom. 

(Thereupon, at 1L05 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet to-morrow, Saturday, August 5, 1911, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on Expenditures 

IN THE Navy Department, 
House of Representatives, 

Saturday, August 5, 1911. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Rufus Hardy (chairman) 
presiding. 

William H. Potter, machinist, navy yard, having been first duly 
sworn, testified as follows : 

The Chairman. What is your employment ? 

Mr. Potter. Machinist in the navy yard. 

The Chairman. What class ? 

Mr. Potter. First class. 

The Chairman. What is your pay per day ? 

Mr. Potter. $3.76. 

The Chairman. Mr. Potter, have you done any work on a boat for 
Mr. Aiken? 

Mr. Potter. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You have not done any work on his boat of any 
kind whatsoever? 

Mr. Potter. Not on the boat knowing it was his — not on any boat 
that I knew was his. 

The Chairman. Have you done any work on any lauixch ? 

Mr. Potter. I did; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What kind of a launch was it ? 

Mr. Potter. It was a gasoline launch, so far as I know. I never 
had seen the boat iip to the time of working on it. 

The Chairman. It was a gasoline launch ? 

Mr. Potter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What kind of work was it that you did ? 

Mr. PoTTjiR. It was a very small job of making two small bushings 
for a timer, I believe they call it. 

The Chairman. A small job of making bushings for what ? 

Mr. Potter. For the timer, I believe; a part of the engine. I do 
not know much about it. That is what I was told it was for. 

The Chairman. When did you do that ? 

Mr. Potter. I guess it has been about two years ago. 

The Chairman. That long ago ? 

Mr. Potter. Yes, sir; it may have been a little longer. 

The Chairman. Did you do that in your regular time for the 
Government ? 

Mr. Potter. I did. 

The Chairman. How long did it take you to do it ? 
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time — and sometimes we have a great many more men than we have 
at other periods. We do not have the men regularly, so to speak. I 
may have 40 men working for me to-day, and probably another 
leading man would need men, and a half a dozen of them would be 
taken and put on that work because it was more urgent than the 
work I had. 

The Chairman. But, practically speaking, the other six men have 
about the same force under them as you have? You said you had 
in the neighborhood of 40 under you ? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, there are two leading men in the work that I 
am in, and we both have, practically speaking, say, 40 men. I have 
been in the present position for the last — ^well, I will say for about a 
year, and I have had one leading man under me. 

The Chairman. One of those six. 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir ; he has been acting leading man, but recently 
he has been made a leading man, and of course those 40 men are 
under the jurisdiction of both of us. 

The Chairman. How many men are there in the sight department? 

Mr. Aiken. We have about, all told, something over 200 men ; I 
am not posted as to the exact number of men. 

The Chairman. I presume you are a practical mechanic as well as 
a supervisor? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you do any work outside of that of super- 
vising ? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Your work is confined to looking after the work 
of others? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. I do not have any work except to supervise 
the other work. 

The Chairman. Tell the committee, Mr. Aiken, whether or not any 
boat in which you are interested, or which you own, was repaired in 
the shop there, or any work done on it in the shop. 

Mr. Aiken. I do not own any boat, and never did own any boat; 
I never owned a boat of any kind, not even a rowboat. 

The Chairman. Nor interested in one? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir ; I have not any interest and have not had any 
interest in any boat. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about a. boat being re- 
paired in the shop that did not belong to the Government? 

Mr. Aiken. I do not. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about a boat own^d by 
Mr. Dawson, or in which he had some interest? 

Mr. Aiken. I do not know anything about any boat that was re- 
paired in the sight shop, or anything about any work being done in 
the sight shop. I know that Mr. Dawson has a boat, or did have a 
boat, and I Imow he bought an engine for that boat from, I believe, 
an employee of the sight shop, and that those men were given a con- 
tract for that engine, and outside of that I know nothing else. 

The Chairman. You know nothing at all of Mr. McDonald work- 
ing on that boat, or on the engine or on any parts of it, or on a bab- 
bitt bearing? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I do not. To my knowledge I do not know 
Mr. McDonald ever worked on it, because, as far as I know, 
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he was not interested in the boat, although, I believe — ^I do not re- 
call whether Mr. McDonald was ever on the boat — jes^ I do; Mr. 
McDonald was on the boat at one time; he took a trip on it; I re- 
member that. 

The Chairman. You say as far as you know he was not interested 
in the boat? 

Mr. Aiken. No ; I think not. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether any of the men down there 
were interested in the boat? 

Mr. Aiken. The only persons who were . interested were the ones 
who were working on it. 

The Chairman. Who worked on it? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, I have gone down to the boat when they were 
repairing it on the river, and at different times I saw Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Engel, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Dawson; they are the only per- 
sons I ever saw repairing the boat, and that was not in the navy 
yard, but down on the Eastern Branch, and that was not, of course^ 
during working hours ; that was in the evening after working hours. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about Mr. Potter work- 
ing on it? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did Mr. Fyfe work on it? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did Mr. Barnes work on it? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir; I know that he did some work on it, be- 
cause I saw him working on it in the Eastern Branch. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about Mr. Berger work- 
ing on it? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or Mr. Shelton? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about Mr. Engel working 
on it? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That, you say, was down on the Eastern Branch? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about Mr. Jenkins work- 
ing on it? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I do not think Mr. Jenkins ever had any- 
thing to do with it. 

The Chairman. Did Mr. Fry dell work on it? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I do not think he did. I imagine he might 
have worked on it, however, owing to the fact that he and Mr. Bald- 
win worked together ; but I really do not know that he worked on it. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether Mr. Baldwin worked on it 
or not? 

Mr. Aiken. I saw Mr. Baldwin. I think I saw Mr. Baldwin there. 
I would go down there and there would probably be a half a dozen 
men there, and I think Mr. Baldwin was there on one of those 
occasions; I am not sure. 

The Chahiman. Do you know whether Mr. Reinhart worked on 
it or not? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I never saw him. 
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The Chairman. You are speaking about work that was done on 
the river and not in the shop? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; none df the work was in the shop that I 
know of. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not any nuts were taken 
from the shop for that boat or whether any repair work was done in 
the shop there for that boat? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. Was it not your duty to supervise what was being 
done in the shop? 

Mr. Aiken. I know that at the time that boat or that engine was 
purchased, Mr. Dawson and myself had charge of the west side of 
the shop and, of course, Mr. Dawson had responsibilities there equal 
to myself, and it was our duty, and we were responsible for any work 
done there. 

The Chairman. You were responsible for seeing that the men en- 
gaged in that work did Government work only, were you not? 

Mr. Aiken. We were equally responsible for that. 

The Chairman. And any work that was done for outsiders was 
not permissible under the rules and regulations ? 

Mr. Aiken. The only work that would be permissible under those 
circumstances would be on orders coming from the office. For in- 
stance, I remember on one occasion where a man would have author- 
ity to use a machine during noontime on his own time, he would have 
permission to use a machine for probably an hour or two hours at a 
time, and that was done on orders from the office to that effect, and 
that man's name was Shipley ; he is the only man I know of to do 
any work; I think that is the gentleman, although I am not quite 
certain he is the man; it runs in my mind he is the only man that 
ever did any work there, and I know he did that on his own time 
and with the permission of the superintendent. 

The Chairman. Mr. Aiken, when that boat came there was not the 
engine entirely out of order and was it not almost necessary to set 
it up anew ? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, about the condition of it I am not in a position 
to say, but I know that Mr. Dawson was not satisfied with his engine. 

The Chairman. Do you not know from being around there that 
that boat had to have a lot of work done on it to put it in shape? 

Mr. Aiken. It was up to Mr. Baldwin to fix the engine, which he 
did. As I understand it he was responsible for it, and there is no 
doubt but that there was a lot of work on it — that is, on the engine 
in order to install it. 

The Chairman. Did you use that boat a good deal after it was 
fixed? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I was on special duty after the thing was 
fixed. I do not think I was ever on the boat more than once or twice 
after it was repaired, because I was detailed in Philadelphia on 
special duty installing sights. 

The Chairman. You had nothing to do with that boat at all ? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I had nothing to do with the boat. 

The Chairman. Could Mr. McDonald have done several days' 
^ y ork on that boat without your knowing it; that is, doing the work 
the shop ? 
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Mr. Aiken. No, sir; he could not have done it; it would have been 
impossible. 

The Chairman. If he says he did four or five days' work all told 
at different times you say that can not be so? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; I do not see how it could be so, because our 
master mechanic is around the shop. Even if I was willing to allow 
anything of that kind I could not even do it because my master 
mechanic is one of the most strict men in the Government service. 

The Chairman. Who is he? 

Mr. Aiken. Mr. Von Herman ; and he would not permit anything 
like that for a minute, and we have a quarterman whose duty it is to 
just supervise the shop, and he is around the shop all the time, and 
if there was to be any private work they would know it, because they 
are in touch with every detail of all the sight work. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know Mr. John Fyfe? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. What is his position there ? 

Mr. Aiken. He is a machinist, first class. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know Mr. Reinhart? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. What is his position ? 

Mr. Aiken. A machinist, first class. 

Mr. Miller. Do you know Mr. Frydell ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. What is his position ? 

Mr. Aiken. He is a machinist. All of the employees, except help- 
ers, are machinists. 

Mr. Miller. Is there not one of them there that has a little work 
separate and distinct from the rest? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, there is no distinction between them at all, as 
far as their duties are concerned. 

Mr. Miller. What is this babbitting of a bearing? 

Mr. Aiken. The babbitting of a bearing? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Aiken. I will enlighten you. It is a bearing that is poured — a 
babbitt bearing would necessarily have to be 

Mr. Miller (interposing). I do not think we care to have you go 
into all of those details. I just wanted to know whether you have 
a man there who looks after babbitt bearings. 

Mr. Aiken. No; none in particular. Any machinist can babbitt 
a bearing, and we would not go to any one particular man imless it 
would be Mr. Reinhart, because Mr. Reinhart has torches and fire, 
and he would have at his disposal what other men would not h^ve. 

Mr. Miller. Then, he is the most likely man to babbitt a bearing? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes; he is the most likely man to babbitt a bearing, 
although there have been lots of other mechanics in the shop who 
have babbitted bearings. 

Mr. Miller. Did you ever bring a bearing to him of any kind 
from the engine on this boat and direct him to babbitt it or fix it 
in any way ? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; not to my knowledge; I do not remember 
of ever bringing him a bearing. I have brought him bearings — 
though I do not know as I have brought him bearings, but I have 
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directed him to go to machines to babbitt different bearings on dif- 
ferent machines m the shop. 

Mr. Miller. But you have no recollection of ever having brought 
to him, or having directed him to babbitt a bearing, or to do any- 
thing with a bearing or any other part of this engine? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir ; not on a gasoline engine. 

Mr. Miller. Do you think he is mistaken if he says you did? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir; I think he is. I do not remember such an 
occurrence, because I do not see how I would ; I would not have any- 
thing to do with it, because I never took any part in repairing the 
engine or the boat. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Reinhart is a good, reliable, honest man, as far as 
you know, is he not? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes; I do not know anything detrimental to Mr. 
lieinhart's character or his honesty ; I think his work is all right. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know Mr. Barnes? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Does he work under you ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Is he a man of good character? 

IVfc. Aiken. Yes, sir ; so far as I know. 

Mr. Faison. Then his word would Idc good in any court, as far as 
you know ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir; as far as I know. 

Mr. Faison. Does Mr. Barnes work under you? 

Mr. Aiken. He is working for me now ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. And you do not know that he did any private work on 
that particular boat down there ? 

Mr. Aiken. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Fatson. Fixing the engine or anything about it f 

Mr. Aiken. The only time that I know of Mr. Barnes ever being 
accused was when my master mechanic came around, probably about 
three weeks ago, and said that Mr. Barnes was working on a private 
job; I went to Mr. Barnes to find out what the private job was, and 
he said he was not doing a private job, and I could not locate any 
private jub that he was doing, and I know that would not have any- 
thing to do with the engine. 

Mr. Faison. He has testified before the committee that it was a 
common occurrence for him to work on private jobs during Govern- 
ment working hours, and that it was an ordinary custom around the 
shop to do it. 

Mr. Aiken. Around the shop ? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Aiken. Well, now, a man might have a job in his vise, under- 
stand, and there are two supervisors on each side of the shop, and it 
is possible that that man might work on the job, and when he would 
see us coming, of course, he would naturally hide it if he could ; and 
I do not say that it is impossible for a man to do a private job ; I 
do not mean to make that statement at all ; but I do make the state- 
ment that it would be an impossibility for a man to work for two or 
three days on a private job as the chairman has stated, I believe. 

Mr. Faison. Have you an order posted around the shop from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Meyer, that if any man works on a 
private job during Government hours he will be discharged ? 
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Mr. AiKEN. Well, I do not know that we have an order posted to 
that effect, but that is the order. 

Mr. Faison. And this man has testified — and you say he is a man 
of good character — ^that it is repeatedly done, although he knew it 
was against the order, but that he was afraid not to do it for fear he 
would be discharged for insubordination? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, I will state right here that that is not true; 
that is not true, because there is not a man in the sight shop or in any 
part of the navy yard who does not know that he has no right to do 
private work, and nobody knows it better than the men themselves. 
However, as a general run, workmen are always looking for an op- 
portunity, if they can possibly do so, to report; they have got more 
or less or a grouch ; it seems they will do that, because we have very 
strict discipline in the navy yard, and especially in my shop. Mr. 
Von Herman is one of the strictest master mechanics in the yard, 
and owing to that fact we have to keep absolute discipline, and we 
generally get the brunt of it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Barnes testified before this committee as 
follows : 

Mr. Dawson, and we worked very diligently down there to get this engine 
working in the boat — a boat that he had had long before that — and the boat 
had a new engine, and the engine came from a firm that I believe was in 
bankruptcy, and I believe was practically half built ; that is, what a machinist 
would say slapped together, and in no way, shape, or manner working; and 
we worked very hard for weeks to get it done and fixed up and» running in 
good order; we worked Sundays and nights and any spare time we could put 
in on it Now, I can say that we took work there from the boat — small parts 
of the engine, and especially the timer. I can say as to the timer for the 
engine, I know that I put in 15 or 20 minutes every noon hour for two or 
three days on it and other work. 

Do you know anything about that timer on that boat? 
• Mr. Aiken. No; I do not know very much about a gasoline 
engine; I do not know that I would know a timer if I saw it, be- 
cause I never had much experience with gasoline engines. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

The Chairman. You said you did not know how much work was done in 
Government hours? Just give us the best idea you can of the work you did In 
Government hours there. 

Mr. Barnes. I can not say what I done. 

The Chairman. You know you did work in Government hours a part of the 
time on that? 

Mr; Barnes. I said that I presume I did. I could not say for certain, and I 
«a}d that I would not want to incriminate myself. 

Mr. Aiken. Well, the work in the navy yard, sir, is dealt out to 
every man, and is so supervised that every man has got to produce — 
has practically got to produce a certain amount of work — and if he 
does not, why, he has got to state the reason why and what he has 
been doing with his time, and for that reason, I say, it is almost an 
impossibility for any man to do any private work and get his own 
work done. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know Mr. Frydell, Mr. Engel, and Mr. 
Baldwin ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. They are men of good character? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fajcson, And these men worked under you ? 
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Mr. Aiken. No, sir; not all of them. 

Mr. Faison. Did Mr. Baldwin work under you ? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir; Mr. Baldwin has never worked under me in 
this yard ; he has worked for me in Boston, and so has Mr. Frydell. 

Mr. Faison. When these men are given work they are given «n 
order sheet on which they make out the time and the diaracter of 
work they do? 

Mr. Aiken. We have a card system there that every man makes 
out, showing the niunber of hours he works oa the 30b; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does he specify what he works on? 

Mr. Aiken. He specifies what he works on and what he does. 

The Chairman. Ev^ry man down there, at the end of the day^ 
shows how many hours he has worked and what he has worked on ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. For instance^ if he were working on a sight- 
bar bracket he would say, ''Fitting a sight-bar bracket" or 
" scraping," or whatever he might be doin^, and he gives in his card, 
and that goes to the office and we check it up. We have a system 
there Where we keep every man's time on all jobs. 

The Chairman. So you keep not only every man's time, but the 
work on which his time was spent ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you know how many hours' work has been 
devoted to each particular job? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know whether any of these cards have had on 
them that they were working on private jobs? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, no. I Know they would have to have an oixler 
number for their cards, and they could not make out an order for an 
individual job. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know whether or not Mr, Baldwin is engaged, 
outside of his work, in selling engines and making a business of that? 

Mr. Aiken. I do not know ; no, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Under whom does he work ? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, he works under, I believe, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know whether or not he sold an engine for one 
of these boats? 

Mr. Aiken. I understand he sold an engine to Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Faison. You know, do you not, that this engine was not up to 
what it ought to have been? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, I could not say. I know they repaired the 
engine down on the boat, because I saw them doing it, and I pre- 
sumed it was not in running order. 

Mr. Faison. And it was repaired to bring it up to the standard so 
it would be all right? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Was that done during private hours or during Grov- 
emment hours? 

Mr. Aiken. It was done during private working hours; all the 
work I saw done was done on the river on the boat itself. 

Mr. Faison. This boat belonged to Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Was that d(me during private hours or Government 
hours ? 
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Mr. AiKEN. It was done during private working hours; all the 
work I saw done was done on the river, on the boat itself. 

Mr. Faison. This boat belonged to Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Can you not state to this committee whether or not 
you know whether any work done on that boat was done during Gov- 
ernment hours and whether the Government paid for it? 

Mr. AiKBN. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Faison. Yet you are willing to testify that all of these men 
jure men of good character ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir; as far as I know, they are all of good char- 
acter ; I do not know anything against them. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know whether any of these men have been 
discharged for insubordination? Do you discharge these men for 
not doing what you tell them to do ? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. How many have you discharged during your super- 
vision ? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, I presume I have found it necessary to report^ — 
I do not have the discharging of any man. 

Mr. Faison. Yes; I know that. 1 mean, how many men hare you 
reported for failure to do the work? 

Mr. Aiken. I have had to report, and men have probably been 
discharged on account of my reporting them for spoiling a job, or 
something of that kind, to the number of probably five, as near as I 
can remember, 

Mr. Faison. Can you mention the names of the men who have 
been discharged on account of your report? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, I remember one man, a man named Cox. 

Mr. Faison. Why did you discharge him or report him ? 

Mr. Aiken. He was discharged for loafing on a job. 

Mr. Faison. What other men ? 

Mr. Aiken. He was not discharged for loafing, but when he was 
called to account for loafing, why, he became abusive, and 

Mr. Faison (interposing). And insubordinate? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir : in the presence of the quarterman, whom I 
took there to demonstrate to him that the man was loafing on the 
job; and of course, he became abusive. I do not think he wanted to 
stay there anyway. 

Mr. Faison. Does a recommendation for discharge because of 
inefficiency or abuse generally carry with it the discharge ? 

Mr. Aiken. From me? 

Mr. Faison. Yes. 

Mr. Aiken. I do not make any recommendation. 

Mr. Faison. I know ; but you make a report. 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know whether they discharge men upon your 
report ? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, I make a report of the exact circumstances of 
the case, and then usually they are given a hearing before the ord- 
nance officer, or the inspector of ordnance at the navy yard, who 
is one of the officials. 

Mr. Faison. What are the names of the other men you have dis- 
charged ! 
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Mr. AiKEN. Well, I remember one man that was discharged named 
Carlson. As near as I can remember he spoiled a job, or did some- 
thing damaging to a job, and I had to report it, and because I re- 
ported it, he was insubordinate and used abusive language. 

Mr. Faison. Can you mention any other men ? 

Mr. Aiken. Well, recently I remember two cases, Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. McKnight. Mr. McKnight was discharged for being insub- 
ordinate and for not obeying my orders. Mr. McKnight was a 
talker, as we term it ; he would persist in talking, and I warned him 
about it and he did not stop, so, of course, I reported him for it, and 
JVfr. McKnight was discharged. Mr. McDonald very unfortimately 
happened to get in front of Mr. McKnight, after I had warned Mr. 
McKnight on the previous day, and Mr. McDonald came in off of 
leave, and I put him on this machine right in front of Mr. McKnight, 
and they got to talking; I went to Mr. McDonald and I told him, I 
said — we had always been more or less friendly, and I called him. 
" Mac " — I said " you will have to quit talking during working hours.'' 
In fact, I did not say that much ; 1 said, " Quit talking now and do 
not get into any trouble " ; and I went away ; and it seemed as though 
that gave them food for conversation, and they talked and kept on 
talking almost continuously for four hours. 

When I went down there again I warned Mr. McDonald again, 
and told him if he did not quit talking I would have to report the 
two of them. And about 15 minutes after that Mr. McDonald came 
down and cursed me in the shop and went to the office and reported 
me because I was nagging him. As a matter of fact, I cMily went to 
Mr. McDonald twice, but he went to the office and reported me for 
nagging him, and, of course, I made my report for his being insub- 
ordinate. Those are the most recent cases. 

Mr. Faison. You would request a certain amount of work to be 
done, and if a man failed to do that amount of work or refused to do 
that amount of work, you would report him, would you not ? 

Mr. Aiken. No; we usually showed consideration, and we never 
rushed a man ; a man is not rushed, but if a man lays down on a job, 
it is our duty to get after him and try to get the work up to the 
•standard. 

Mr. Faison. Have you ever threatened to discharge Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Frydell, or Mr. Fyfe? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. Those are all good men. 

Mr. Faison. What became of the boat that Mr. Dawson had? Is it 
still in his possession ? 

Mr. Aiken. No; Mr. Dawson sold the boat. 

Mr. Faison. To whom? 

Mr. Aiken. Why, he sold it to two boys ; I know the name of one 
of them, but not the name of the other; the name of one was Mr. 
Sheers. 

Mr. Faison. Does Mr. Dawson own a boat now ? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Faison. You never did own a boat? 

Mr. Aiken. No, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Mr. Engel is a man of good character, too, is he not? 

Mr. Aiken. As far as I know. 

Mr. Faison. And has given very good satisfaction? 

Mr. Aiken. Yes, sir ; he is a good mechanic and an honorable man 

far as I know. 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. HENBY W. DAWSON. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Are you one of the supervisors, Mr. Dawson^ 
down at the navy yard? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You and Mr. Aiken hold the same position, do 
you not? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; the same position exactly. 

The Chairman. Neither under the other ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have a boat down there that was re- 
paired by anybody in the shop or connected with the shop ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long ago has that been? 

Mr. Dawson. About two years ago. 

The Chairman. When was the last work done on that boat? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, I do not know exactly about that. I guess 
the engine came about two years ago, and I guess it was the next 
spring that it was put in good running order. 

The Chairman. So it would be about a year and a half ago since 
the last work was done on it? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes; well, I guess, hardly that long. Well, it was 
just last spring when we first got it running good. 

The Chairman. The spring of this year or the spring of last 
year? 

Mr. Dawson. No ; a year ago this last spring. 

The Chairman. What became of the boat afterwards? 

Mr. Dawson. I sold it. Mr. Aiken sold it when I was sick in the 
hospital for two months. 

The Chairman. Mr. Aiken sold it? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How did Mr. Aiken come to sell the boat? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, I was in pretty bad shape financially and 
had not much money coming in. I had typhoid-pneumonia, and 
my family did not want me to fool around the water, and 1 got 
Aiken to sell the boat. 

The Chairman. How was the boat sold — at private sale? 

Mr. Dawson. I think so; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was it raffled off, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; it was sold for cash to a private party. I 
am positive of that. 

The Chairman. To whom was it sold? 

Mr. Dawson. A fellow named Sheers and a fellow named Bahr. 

The Chairman. When you got that boat, was the engine very 
much out of order? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; it did not run; it did not run at all. I 
bought it from an agent, an agent working in the shop there. 

Mr. Faison. Who was the agent? 

Mr. Dawson. A fellow named Baldwin. 

The Chairman. Did Mr. McDonald work on that boat in the shop ? 

Mr. Dawson. Not that I know of. 

The Chairman. Do you know who did work on that boat or who 
helped Mr. Baldwin put the engine in good shape ? 
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Mr. Dawson. I put it up to Mr. Baldwin and Mr.. Ftydell to get 
that engine into good shape, else I would not take it. 

The Chairman. When the boat wa& being fixed you were- about tiie 
yard, were you not? 

Mr. Dawson. I have been on night work most all ol the tinaie in 
the last two years, downstairs and on night work. 

The Chairman. Then you do not know who did wc«*k on the boat? 

Mr. Dawson. You mean in the navy yard or outside? 

The Chairman. In the navy yard. 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; I do not know. About the only thing I can 
say truthfully is that at one time I saw Mr. Barnes with tke timer ; 
he brought it in there early in the morning, and then I happened to 
be on day work, and I says, " Charlie^ you had better not monkey 
with that stuff during working hours." He says, " I am* going to 
adjust it during the noon hour.^' So that is all I know. 

The Chairman. What was it he had there that caused you to make 
that remark? 

Mr. Dawson. A timer; a little thing about the size of a dollar. 

The Chairman. He brought that into the shop? 

Mr. Dawson. He brought it in there that morning; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did Mr. Baldwin w<Mrk on it in the shop ? 

Mr. Dawson. It was up to Mr. Baldwin to get it in good shape. 
I says, " I won't accept this engine the way it is." I considered my- 
self buncoed on the engine, and I told Mr. Baldwin it was up t© 
him and Mr. Frydell to put it in good shape and that I would not 
accept it unless it was in good shape. 

The Chairman. What did Frydell have to do with it? 

Mr. Dawson. He and Frydell worked together on repairs and sold 
engines together. Baldwin was selling for the Trebert Gas Engine 
Co., and I have a letter from the Trebert Gas- Engine Co. telling hiai 
or giving him orders to put the engine m repair and send the bill to 
them. I have it in my pocket, if you gentlemen want to see it. 

The Chairman. It is to the effect that the engine was out of repair 
and that they were to make the repairs and send the bill to. the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did Baldwin or any of the othws work in the 
shop during working hours ? 

Mr. Dawson. Not to my knowledge^ 

The Chairman. You had not reqiDssted that ihis be done? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. I positively gave no one any orders to do 
any private work. 

The Chairman. Do you know, Mr; Dawswi, whether it has been 
customary for men in the shop to do a good deal of. work for out- 
siders — friends and acquaintances. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, I know, of course, that it is pretty hard to^ 
catch a man, but I Imow it is the same in the navy yard as it is in any 
other shop, and I Imow it would be the tendency of the men to <fo 
something of that kind, you know, a little somethingr-something in- 
significant — and yet it is pretty hard to catch them in doing it, be- 
cause if a man was doing anything of that kind he would be warned 
when the supervisors would be coming around, aad all that sort of 
thing, and he could hide it. But if I caught a man doing it I would 
report him. 
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The Chairman. Has Mr. McDonald worked imder you at all? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know of his doing any work on that boat? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; I have got papers that Mr. Aiken was in 
charge of the side of the shop that Mr. McDonald was on at that 
time. 

The Chairman. But if Mr. McDonald did any work on this boat, 
you do not know it? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How about Mr. Barnes — did he do any work 
on.it? 

Mr. Dawson. Not to my knowledge, during working hours. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not, of your own knowl- 
edge, he did any work at any time? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; these men came where the boat was — a 
number of them — and they seemed to want to butt in and help Bald- 
win. The fellows who put the engine up were friends of Baldwin, 
and after the engine was fixed up, it seemed like they wanted to get 
a ride for doing it. That is the way I looked at it. 

The Chairman. He makes this statement : 

We worked very hard for weeks to get it done and fixed up and running in 
good order; we worked Sundays and nights and any spare time we could put 
in on it. 

Mr. Dawson. Who said that ? 

The Chairman. That is Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Dawson. What does he say ? I did not quite catch it. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

We worked very hard for weeks to get it done and fixed up and running in 
good order; we worked Sundays and nights and any spare time we could put 
in on it. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; they worked for quite a while on it before 
they got it into running shape. It was up to Mr. Baldwin, as far 
as I was concerned, to make it good. 

The Chairman. What are the working hours? How many hours 
do they work? 

Mr. Dawson. Eight. 

The Chairman. What are those hours? 

Mr. Dawson. Eight until four. The benchmen work from 8 until 
4.30, and the men that work on machines are relieved by those who 
do night duty, and they go off at 4, and the rest of the men work 
from 4 to 12. I am on from 4 until 12 ; that is, when I go on. 

Mr. Faison. Do you know Mr. Barnes, Mr. Engel, Mr. FrvdelL 
and Mr. Baldwin? ^ ' 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Are they men of good character ? 

Mr. Dawson. They are men of good character as far as I know, 
but they have had more or less trouble around the shop— some of 
them. 

Mr. Faison. Which ones? 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Barnes tried to be a member of the supervisory 
force, and he failed on it, and I do not know but what he might 
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hold some malice against some one; I do not know whether it was 
me in particular. 

Mr. Faison. As far as their work is concerned they are good 
workmen ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. Their testimony, you think, would be acceptable in 
court? 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Engel has had trouble ; he was caught drinking 
once, and I do not know but what he 

Mr. Faison (interposing). They are pretty fair workmen and 
first-class mechanics? 

Mr. Dawson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Faison. And of good character, and as far is their word is 
concerned it would go in court? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; anything they would swear to I suppose 
would be all right, but I am not qualified to judge exactly as to that. 

Mr. Faison. The general testimony before this committee of all 
these men has been that the orders were that they were not to do 
any private work during Government hours? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; that is so. 

Mr. Faison. And that they would be discharged if they would 
do so? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faison. But they have all testified that they did private work 
during Government hours and were paid by the Government? 

Mr. Dawson. They have? 

Mr. Faison. That has been the unanimous testimony of these men. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, did they say that any one gave them orders 
to do it or that they did it of their own accord ? 

Mr. Faison. That they were ordered to do it, and that if they did 
not do it they would be guilty of insubordination and kicked out or 
recommended for discharge. 

Mr. Dawson. They can not say truthfully that I ever gave them 
any orders to be kicked out, for I had no charge of that part of the 
shop whatever, and I have got papers to prove that. 

Mr. Faison. Did Mr. Barnes work under you ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; he worked under me for a short while just 
before I went on the night shift. 

Mr. Faison. Do you remember his doing any private work during 
that time? 

Mr. Dawson. Only that time that I mentioned, and I told him then 
that he had better not do it, and he said : " I will attend to it ; I will 
adjust it during lunch time." 

Mr. Faison. How long have you been in charge as supervisor ? 

Mr. Dawson. Five or six years. 

Mr. Faison. And during that time have you known of any private 
work being done during Government hours ? 

Mr. Dawson. I presume there have been cases of little, insignifi- 
cant things, although I could not catch the men. I know that in all 
shops, as well as in my shop, the men will have a tendency to do that. 
When the Gillette razors first came out I was pretty sure that some 
of the men had made themselves one, but I could not catch them; 
they would pass the word along, " Here comes the boss," and it would 
be out of sight, and you could not catch them in the act; you could 
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not report them, as an official thing, that they worked on private 
jobs. In all private corporations that I know anything about they 
do little things like that whenever they get a chance and can avoid 
having you catch them. 

Mr. Faison. You say that other men besides Mr. Baldwin worked 
on this boat? 

Mr. Daw SON. Yes ; Mr. Baldwin and a lot of his shopmates, Fry- 
dell and Barnes, and a lot of thern; they came down and worked 
Sundays and worked at nights, and sometimes until 11 or 12 o'clock, 
when they got off at half past 4. I put the whole thing up to him. 
It was up to Baldwin and the company to make good. If they 
brought private work into the shop and got it done cheaper, and got 
out that much easier, they did it without my knowledge or without 
my orders. 

Mr. Miller. Did Mr. Aiken ever have any interest in that boat? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, the only thing was he used to go out on trips; 
I took him to Philadelphia once when I was off on my vacation. 

Mr. Miller. I mean, did he have any ownership or proprietary 
interest in it ? 

Mr. Dawson. No. 

Mr. Miller. Did he pay for part of it? 

Mr. Dawson. No; he loaned me $200 when I sent for the engine. 

Mr. Miller. Did he loan you the money and expect you to pay it 
back, or did he put it in that boat? 

Mr. Dawson. No; it was this way: He was a depositor in a bank 
and I owned some real CvState, and I indorsed his note; I indorsed his 
note so he could get the mone3\ instead of borrowing it on my real 
estate, from the Merchants and Mechanics Bank. 

Mr. Miller. Let me see about that. He had $200 in the bank? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. And you had some real estate ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. You indorsed his note so he could get this money ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. How could he get the money out of the bank any 
better with your indorsement on his note than he could without it ? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, I am secured with several thousand dollars' 
worth of real estate which I own here in town. Any owner of real 
estate or any depositor can borrow money from a bank. 

Mr. Miller. You do not understand me or I do not understand 
you. You say he had $200 in the bank? 

Mr. Dawson. I do not know how much he had; he might have 
had more than that, but I needed $200 to pay for the engine. 

Mr. Miller. And you gave security on some of your real estate ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. To him? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; that secured the bank. 

Mr. Miller. You gave it to the bank? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Miller. And the bank loaned vou the nioney ? 

Mr. Dawson. No ; Mr. Aiken got the money on my security. 

Mr. Miller. Well, as a matter of fact, he did loan you $200. 
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Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; it was the same thing, although it came 
from the bank, and I had to pay the money to the bank. 

Mr. Miller. The bank was sort of an agent? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; that is about the size of it. 

Mr. Miller. Did you pay that money? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Was there any imderstanding at the time that he 
was to have any proprietary ownership in the boat? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir; everybody knows I was the sole owner of 
the boat. 

Mr. Miller. Nor these other men that you have mentioned, Barnes, 
Frydell, and Reinhart? 

Mr. Dawson. Will you allow me to make a little statement? 

Mr. Miller. After I ask this question : You think the only inter- 
est they had in working on the boat was to help their friend, Mr. 
Baldwin, do you? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Miller. Did not they expect to have some rides on the boat? 

Mr. Dawson. That is what I think; yes, sir. I think that was 
their idea. 

Mr. Miller. Well, how could they expect to have rides on the boat 
unless they had some understanding about it ? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, I would not be so mean as not to let them 
have a ride ; in fact, they did go on a ride. 

Mr. Miller. Well, there are other motor boats, and lots of them, 
around the navy yard, are there not ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. Miller. Why did they think they could ride on your boat? 

Mr. Dawson. I do not know that they did think so, but they were 
hanging around there, and when I was ready to leave the wharf to 
take a ride I said, " Jump in, if you fellows want to go down the 
river." 

Mr. Miller. Do you think that ordinarily men would work on the 
boat Sundays and nights unless they expected to get something out 
of it? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, their reason was nothing to me, or whether 
they got anything out of it or not ; I put it up to Baldwin ; it was 
up to Baldwin to make good on the engine. Of course, he did not 
know whether the engine was going to work, and it was up to Bald- 
win to go along to see how it did work; and thej^ were interested 
enough to go along to see how it worked. They did that on several 
trips and then they dropped out. 

Mr. Miller. Then you say that no one of these men, or any other 
men, had any interest or has any interest in that boat besides your- 
self? 

Mr. Dawson. No financial interest; no, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Or proprietary interest of any kind ? 

Mr. Dawson. None whatever ; no, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Did you give them any assurance that if they would 
all chip in and fix up that boat that they could use it when you 
were not using it, or make some use of it when you did not need it? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir ; I think not ; I do not think I did. Can I 
make a little statement in regard to this? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Dawson. Everyone knows that down there there has been a 
whole lot of trouble — that is, in the shops — and the upshot of all 
this trouble is this, that some of the men there in the tool shop have 
rebelled against the supervisory force and have stirred up a lot of 
trouble, and tried to cause the supervisory force a lot of trouble. 
They have done anything to try to get into trouble, and have tried 
to rebel, you know, and cause trouble among the supervisory force. 
The men, as a punishment, were sent over into the sight shop ; they 
knew Mr. Von Herman is about the strictest master mechanic in the 
navy yard — they all know that — and when these men came over 
there they were necessarily watched, because they are known to be 
disturbance raisers and rebellious, and not willing to do what is 
right. 

Mr. Miller. Which men do you refer to as " these men " ? Barnes 
andFrydell? 

Mr. JDawson. No; I do not refer to them; I am just coming to 
that point. When this man came over there he commenced — ^well, 
several men; well, McKnight — ^you see McDonald and Aiken had 
always been friends, but when McKnight came over there he com- 
menced to talk to him, and he talked around the shop, so my in- 
formation is, and when Aiken went to call McDonald down about 
talking, which would have been the last of it, McDonald, who had 
been worked upon by these disturbance raisers from the other shop, 
turned around and cursed Aiken unmercifully, and, of course, he had 
to report him ; he could not stand for that kind of language in the 
shop, because it would have encouraged all the rest to act in that way, 
and so he reported him. 

The Chairman. Did you hear Mr. McDonald curse Aiken ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir ; I saw the report that went into the oflice. 

The Chairman. You would save a good deal of time if you would 
not go into matters about which you do not know personally. 

Mr. Dawson. I saw the report, and it was common talk that he had 
ffiven Aiken a cussing out. I am just calling your attention to the 
fact that there is trouble out there, and the grievances the men have; 
that is all. And they made remarks that they were going to get 
Aiken and going to slap hell out of him. 

The Chairman. Who made that remark? 

Mr. Dawson. McDonald. 

The Chairman. Did you hear that? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir ; I did not hear the remark. 

The Chairman. You never heard him say that ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Only tell what you know, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I have been cussed out down there and called a 

until finally I put the man in the hospital. You can not stand for 
anything like that, you know. 

The Chairman. That is something that happened with you ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Who was the man? 

Mr. Dawson. A fellow named Scharf , a Swede. 

The Chairman. Was that about any work being done in the shop 
by private persons? 

Mr. Dawson. That was Government work, and I reported him. 

The Chairman. You reported him for laying doWn on his job, or 
something of that kind ? 
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Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For being insubordinate and abusive to you '( 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then you had a fight? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. I saw him on the street later and he made 
a remark that he was going 

Mr. Miller (interposing). I do not think we care anything about 
that. 

Mr. Dawson. I was just calling attention to the rebellious state the 
shop has been in, and what is the cause of this trouble ; that is the 
only connection this has. 

The Chairman. Is that the shop you have been working in? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that condition of insubordination has been 
existing for some time ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. And they have been stirring up all the 
other men. It is hard to tell who had a grievance. In fact, I heard 
a man make the remark 

The Chairman (interposing). Please do not let us go into that. 

Mr. Faison. Did you pay out any money for any work on this 
engine ? 

Mr. Dawson. I paid $300 for the engine in running order, and 
that is all I did pa}-. I spent money up at Somerville's to get some 
material 

Mr. Faison (interposing). I am asking you whether you paid any- 
thing to these workmen who got that engine in shape for you ? 

Mr. Dawson. I had nothing to do with that; it was up to Baldwin 
and his company to make good on that. 

Mr. Faison. The testimony of all of these gentlemen, and you say 
they are of good character, is that they worked from 15 to 20 hours 
during Government hours and got no pay, but charged it as Govern- 
ment Avork. 

Mr. Dawson. During Government hours? 

Mr. Faison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Who gave them authority to do that ? 

Mr. Faison. Well, they were to do this work, and they said they 
were told to do it. 

Mr. Dawson. Did they ever say I told them to do that ? 

Mr. Faison. I do not know that they did, particularly; but they 
said they were working under you. 

Mr. Dawson. These men I had no charge of ; I have got it in black 
and white that I had no charge of that side of the shop. I have 
been on night work off and on since that engine came. There was 
no man who ever worked 15 to 20 hours on a stretch. 

Mr. Faison. Well, they said off and on. . 

Mr. Dawson. Eight hours is as long as they work. 

Mr. Faison. Well, in the two or three months they had it under 
repair ? 

Mr. Dawson. Well, they may have done it, but I gave them no 
orders to do it, and they kept it quiet. 

Mr. Faison. You did not pay them privately for it ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, sir. 

thereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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